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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a workshop designed and 
implemented as a team effort -by teachers from the vocational 
education and special education departments at the University of 
Illinois and the University of Kansas. It is noted that activities at 
the workshop revolved around meeting the unique needs of ten 
university-state department teams in developing and/or expanding 
their programs. In addition to being useful to vocational and special 
educators interested in the personnel preparation process, this 
report is also designed for use by those individuals in local 
educational agencies who have the responsibility for staff 
development and inservice education. Part I describes the 
presentations and activities of the workshop, pre-workshop planning, 
and post- workshop followup. An evaluation of each of these major 
phases is also included. Part II is a descript: in and analysis of the 
professional tasks which were identified as cr^cical for personnel 
involved in vocational programming for special needs students. The « 
personnel preparation models prepared by the ten attending teams are 
included in Part III. A list of participants, bibliogiaphy , and 11 
appendixes (relating to the workshop and special education) are 
included. (HD) 
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This report is the result o*' a ./or'-.slion ^^liich addressed a grovTinp, 
and hic>,lily critical concerrt. One ouu of ton sciiool a[\Q. children in 
America has been identified as Iiah Jicapped. Largely because of state 
and federal leo;islation , schools are now accepting thcii: responsibility 
in cducatinr, these children v/ith .special need-^.l liov^ever, not all of 
the teachers who are beln^. as!:od to teach special needs students are 
adequately prepared for this role. This is especially true at the 
secondary level where students are in need of vocational as well as 
academic proprarnminp;. Vocational education teaciiers are not [generally 
prepared by education or experience to successfully teach special needs 
students, and special education teachers ^^enerally do not have the 
vocational education experience or preparation necessary to fully 
prepare students for the world of \;ork. 

At the local level there have been son^e outstandino; inservice 
programs developed to meet the needs of these teachers. It is aj'parent, 
however, that more significant steps should be taken at the university 
level to provide avenues for the improvement of practicinp teachers 
as well as those planning; to teach special needs students in vocational 
programs. These teachers and prospective teachers have a dual role 
to perform. They must be vocationally competent and at the same time 
fully able to teach a broad ranpe of students, includinp; those with 
leamino;, behavioral, and/or physical difficulties* How should programs 
be desi^!;ned and implemented so tliat teacUers are prepared for this 
role, or successfully re-trained? 

Many believe that cooperation and communication between vocational 
teacher educators and special teacher educators is central to resolving 
or at least app/oachinr this issue. The purpose of the national workshop 
described herein \-as to create a r ituation and set of circumstances 
which wouJd encourap.e and contribute to the integration of vocational and 
special education in universities across the country. Uithout a meaning- 
ful liaison betx^een these two fields of education, special needs students 
will undoubtedly not be served to the fullest extent possible. 



The terms **special needs" and ^'handicapped" v/ill be used interchangeably 
throughout this report since a special need implies a handicap in school 
whether due to disability, disadvantagement , or dysfunctional school 
placement. 
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In order to acconplisli this, tlio \;or!csliop wiis clesip.necl and implemented 
as a team effort. Sponcorship, nlanninf;, and conduct of the workshop was 
a collaborative, effort bL^tucen the University of Illinois and the 
University of Kansas, Universities interested in participatinp, were 
asked to develop a mini-proposal with jcint participation from vocational 
teacher education and special teaclier education departr.ents . Activities 
at the workshop rcvolv^ed around i.ieeting the unique needs of ten university- 
state department teams in develop^ny. and/or expanJin^ their programs. 
The individual prosontaticas by Drs. Clark, Lvans and Guemple as well as 
lis. Marion and 1-lr-, PuciasLi v7crc chosen to stimulate team ansv/ers to 
current issues and problems. The prop.rar.i presentations by the Universities 
of Missouri, Kansas, and Vermont, and Dr. ilarc Cold v/ere chosen to help 
the teams crystallize their propcani eevelopm'-iut efforts based on their 
initial planning;. The r^r.uind'ir of the vrorhshv^p v:as devoted to a small 
group session and a series o2 team mcetlnj^s. This gave teams an opportunity 
to assess needed persoupel coi^potencies , rnd spend concentrated time on 
developin[i action plans for cLeir perscanei preparation programs. 

The purp',-*se of thi^i report i:j three fold: 

1. To describe aid conn.rinicate the project and workshop activities. 

To identify a series of professional tasks needing, to be performed 
by personnel involved in the: vocational prof^ra riming of special 
needs s tudon t-j . 

3. To describe a series of je-jonnel preparation models for the 
vocaLior;al propra-Tijing of special needs students. 

Part I c:' the document describes the: (A) presentations and activities 
of the workshop, (B) prav/orkshcp planning aad (C) post-workshop fo] low-up^ 
An evaluation of each of these major phases of the workshop project is 
also included • Part II is a description and analysis of the professional 
tasks which were identified as critical for personnel involved in vocational 
programming for special needs students. Finally, the personnel preparation 
models developed by the ten attending teams are included in Part III. 

It is hoped that tliis report will be useful to both vocational and 
special educatorr, v;ho are int -rested in the personnel preparation process. 
It is designed to be used not only by ir.dividuils involved V7ith college 
and university teacher edv^calic: progrcim'.;, but ali:.o by those individuals 
in local educational agencies C'7ho have the responsibility for staff 
development and inservice education, ..z the workshop activities and 
personnel preparation models and idciis prcsrinted in this report are in 
any way a help to teacher educators, administrators, teachers, and 
other concerned with vocational program Jii::.g for rhe 5;pec:ial needs 
students, it will have accomplished i"-3 purpose. 



ihc iK-Jtioiinl v^orLsiiov^ nnd r'::.;ultivi'*: report voul(i not hcve beon 

po;-:sible had it: not: hc^v. for ti.e iiivaluaL lu '*^,ui.ianco and assistaricc of a 
number of iniliviviuals iiao apLjacios « >r. /vllen PI'0.1]is, Projoct Coordinator 
and deveiopei, had tili.- ;v-iior respoasil;ii.Lty for the smooth runnin^r of the 
',;orl:shop fron itr. incopLion t:o coiT)letio-i , includinp, tliC preparation of 
this report. 

In her role as \for.:sliop coor^iinator , r.lii^aboth Abbas was instrumental 
in -efficiently plannia;' anil ct .^rd.Lnalin''. nanv of the project and irorkshop 
activititts, Mi-^. Patricia Sitiinpton served as coordinator for the iJniversity 
of r^ansas subcontract, and assisted in n.umerous i^roject activities, 
llont Prison desi.'^od and conducted ti\e avaluation of the Tjorlcshop and 
foilo\j-up activities. :!is efForr.s i/ere. nucli appreciated and are included in 
this re])ort. 

ihe Tnt-^mbers of our steerin-^ committee provideij much appreciatiuj 
direction and yup]>ort for several critical aspects of the ^/orkshop. A 
list of these individual v'-p and their respective institutions can ]je found 
in Ai^pendix 0. 

Tlie ;?uidancc provide^d Ijv staf^ members of the U.S. Office of Education 
and the Illinois Office of "ducation contributed immeasurably to the project 
effort, ilurlel Tapman, Glee Saunders, L'uane Ilielsen, Elmer Schicji, Ullliam 
Reynolds, Charles Hempstead, and dairies P.aire deser\^ special thanks for 
their enthusiasm and support. 

Tlie ver>^ capable and supportive staff of the 'iureau of Educational 
Research, under the direction of Dr. William P. ilcLure, contributed signi- 
ficantly to tiie project. Secretaries Shirley Lockard, L±y. Grouse, and 
James Poepsel and Carma Hiel \7ho mana,<^ed the financial aspects of the 
project provide^.' efficient and .iir;hly competent assistance. iJr. Delmar Burgin 
of the College of Lducation also deserves comnei?dation for his assistance 
vjith the fiscal manar^ement of tae nroject. 

Finally, the project staff v/ishes to acI:nouledj>e che efforts and 
commi.tnents oF the national v^orkshon participants. Each of the ten teams 
which were involved in the v;orkshop has demonstrated a sip:nificant and 
continuinr. commltricnt to die preparation of personnel for serving special 
needs learners in vocational pror>rans. Their willinfmerfs and enthusiasm 
for sharing ideas exemplifies the cooperative spirit which is so vitally 
important to the im.provement of educational prof>.rains for students who are 
special. 



Rupert ih Evans 
Gary M. Clark 

June^ 1976 
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PART I. TIIL i.'ATIOWAL SPECI/\L NEEDS TEACIIER EDUCATION 

HORiCSHOP; ACTIVITIES, PLAiTi'IinC, MD FOLLOI'?-UP 



Tnis initial section of the report provides a desoription 
and evaluation of the three majov phases of the national workshop. 
The workshop activities^ as well as the pre-wovkshop planning and 
poet-workshop fol'loio-iq> are described in Pavt I. 
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WOi^SHOP ACTIVITIES 



This section of Part I of the report describes the activities 
vhich occurx'ed at the national workshop. It includes the agenda 
of activities ^ each of the major presentations delivered^ as well 
as descriptions of the professional task analysis activity j the 
team planning sessions^ and the resource materials display. A 
summary of the workshop evaluation data is also presented. 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION WORKSHOP ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS 

TUESDAY > JANUARY 13. 1976 

SESSION 1: PERSPECTIVES 
9:00-11:30 a.m. 

Introductions: T-'atrlcla Sltliagton, Workshop Co-coordinator 

Welcome; Myron Atkin, Dean, College of Education, University 

of Illinois 

Presenters: Rup.:rt N. Evans, The Vocational Education Perspective 
Gary M. Clark, The Special Education Perspective 
Elisabeth Ilarion, The Local Director's Perspective 

QueBtions and Discussion 

Lunch - 12:00-12:A5 p.m. 

SESSION 2: OBSERVATIONS 

12:45-1:30 p.m. 

Introduction: Rupert N. Evans 

Speaker: John Guemple, Assistant Deputy Commissioner, Texas 

Education Agency 

SESSION 3: PROFESSIONAL TASK ANALYSIS ACTIVITY 

2:00-4:30 p.m. 

Orientation: Workshop Staff 

l?!nall Groups A, B, C, D, and E 
Social Hour (cash bar) - 5:30-6:30 p.m., Levis Faculty Center 
Dirmev - 6:30-7:30 p»m. , Levis Faculty Centar 

SESSION 4: PROGRAM PRESENTATION I: ProfeeBional Development Prcgrc:ri ;br 
Vocational Education of Students lyith Special Needd 

7:30-9:00 p.m., Levis Faculty Center 

Introduction: Allen Phelps, Workshop Co-coordinator 

Presenter: Al M. Lam\^ie, Department of Vocational Education and 

Technology, University of Vermont 

WEDNESDAY. JANUARY 14> 1976 

SESSION 5: PROGRAM PPJISENTATION II: nabilitation Personnel Training Project 

8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Intrrjduction: Betti Abbas, Workshop Co-coordinator 

Presenters: Gary M. Clark 

Patricia Sitlinp,ton 
Alexander Wessitsh 
Diane Wimmer 

Department of Special Education, University of Kansas 
All me tinge will be held in the Illini Union, Room 324 unleee otheiviee notedm 
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SESSION 6: PROCRAM PRESENTATIOM III: Project P.F.I.C.E. - Fi\)gTKmnirtg the 
Retarded in Career Education 

10:15-11:A5 a.m. 

Introduction: Patricia Sitlington, Workshop Co-coordinator 

Presenters: Donn Brolin 

Don McKay 
Lynda West 

Department of Ccunselinp and Personnel Services, 
University of \issouri 

Lunch - 12:00-12:45 p.m. 
SESSION 7: LECISIJVTION 
12:45-1:30 

Introduction: Rupert N. Evans 

Presenter: Hon. Roman Pucinski, Alderman, City of Chicago 

Break 

SESSION 8: INSTITUTIONAL ACTION PLAfmiMG 
2:00-2:15 

Orientation to the Action Planning Act^^vity: Workshop Staff 
2:15-5:00 

Institutional Team Meetings 
Dinner (on your ovm) 
,7:00 - ? 

Institutional Team Meetings 

(Assigned rooms for each team in Altgeld Hall*) 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 15. 1976 

8:30-9:30 

Institutional Team Meetings (Finalization of Action Plans) 
SESSION 9: "Try Another Way" 
"9:30-11:30 a,m. 

Introduction: Gary M. Clark 

Presenter: i^rc W. Gold. University of Illinois 

Reports/Reactions of each team 
Workshop Evaluation 
Travel reimbursement procedures 

Note: We expect to close the workshop in time for participants to make 
flight departures any ti:ne after 12:1$ p.m. 
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Prese ntations 

The following pages contain the major presentations which 
were delivered during the workshop. The remarks of Drs. Evans 
and Clark and Elizabeth Ilarion provide three key perspectives, 
and address a number of issues th^ ast be confronted by univer 
sity and local educationa] agency .caders in developing effec- 
tive personnel preparation programs. Dr. John Guemple provides 
a series of observations on the roles we all must play in the 
education of the handicapped. The Honorable Roman Pucinski, 
former U.S. Congressman and current member of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, offers his views from 
a legislative perspective on the challenges confronting voca- 
tional and special educators. 

The final four presentations each describe an innovative 
program and/or approach to personnel preparation. Dr. Al Lampo 
describes the University of Vermon'^i's approach entitled the 
Professional Development Program for Vocational Educators of 
Students with Special Needs, ^i. Clark and i is staff at the 
University of Kansas descrlb' a major preservJce project 
designed to prepare personne for secoudary special education 
roles. Dr. Donn Brolin provicu -j .m overview of Project PRICE 
which is an incervice training program for personnel providing 
career education to the retarded. Finally, Dr. Marc Gold 
offers a stimulating description of his approach to training 
the severely and profoundly regarded in the perf urinnnce of 
vocational tasks. 



C V e rybody TalLs Abo u l.Liavcn 
Bu t . lobody H oes Anytlii iM;, About I t 

Rupert i: . Kvans 
Professor of Vocational and Technical Education 
linivcrsity of Illinoi.s at l/'rbana-Champaif^ 

I want to take i:iy theino today from the spiritual, Everybody Talks 
About Heaven Ain't A';;oin^ There and from iiark Twain, 'Everybody Talks 
About the V/eother But Wobody Does Anything About It." From my standpoint, 
'heaven is building teacher education programs which meet the needs of 
students. " 

Tlic p.oals of this conference are built around an anomaly: vocational 
education teachers v/ith no special education background are teaching special 
needs students and special education teachers vdth no background in voca- 
tional education are r^ryin^ to prepare these same types of students for 
employment. This situation exists in tlv public schools ^ecause there are 
virtually no teacher education programs to prepare peo.^le ^7ith both types 
of skills. T!iis workshop will do something: about this situation. 

Gary Clark and I have been asked to set the stage for the workshop. 
He will talk from a special education perspective and I will talk from the 
viewpoint of vocaLional education. 

Voc.itinnal education hnr. enrollments of an all-time high in secondary 
schools. i^otJt-sccondary enrollm^ints arc growing even more rapidly. Career 
education expansion in elementary scliools and junior high schools provides 
high school vocaLional education programs v;ith students who are aware of 
the need for career preparation and who have begun to explore their o\m 
talents and Interests. General curriculum programs are being phased out 
of the liirji scliooL. It should be the best of times for vocational educa- 
tion hut there are some flies in the ointment. 

Vocational echication lias inherited some of the problems as well as 
most of the fitudents from the general curriculum. A decade ago, two-thirds 
of tlie hi|',h school dropouts came from the general curriculum. If the trend 
to phase out the f'.eneral curriculurii continues, these same types of students 
are likely to be dropping out of vocational education. 

Twelve years ago, Cong^ress beg^an saying to vocational education that 
It Iwid hotter do ttomething about handicapped and disadvantaged students. 
Tn 1968 It said thifj louder, but said it to local education agencies and 
not to teacher oduratlon programs. Tv;enty-five percent of vocational 
education funds mu5it he spent on programs which serve the handicapped and 
the dinadvantag.ed hut nol^ody r.aid to vocational teacher education programB 
that they fihould chang.e. Vocational teacher educators felt no need to 
change httcmiur v/r coiiJd place all our graduates in traditional programs. 
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But this is not all- With the: exception of business education, every 
secondary school vocational education program has attracted a very high pro- 
portion of students v/lio have reading problems aad low academic achievement. 
Outside of agriculture education every secondary school vocational education 
program has attracted a very high p..oportion of students from lower class 
(working class) hoii.es. These are the students in the traditional high school 
vocational education programs. 

Add to this the studeats wiio used 'co be insti-iutionalized or allowed to 
stay at home away froir sciiool , the students who used to die before adolescence, 
and the new recruits from the genaral curriculum. The upshot is that voca- 
tional teachers are asked to instruct scudcnto with a wider range of personal 
characteristics than ever before. And they are nor. prepared for it. 

School superintendents had to do something',. Consider a case study: 
In a school district not too far away, vocational educators were asked to 
take on a group of physically handicapped and educable mentally handicapped 
students they had not been ser^^in^^. They refused on the ground that it 
would damage the image of vocat.i.cnal education.'' But was that the reel 
reason? A group of special educators agreed to teach these students, but 
they taught them skills v;hicii had no reJatioaship to today's jobs. Gradually 
they became good vocational educators by trial and error, but they got little 
help from their nearby teacher educators. The vocational educators in that 
school district still don't know hov; to work v/ith special needs students. 

How could this happen? It has happened, in part, because we have not 
found ways in which two departments in universities can get together. The 
teaching of vocational competencies to special needs students requires skills 
from special education departments and vocational education departments. 

There are many reasons why the necessary collaboration between these 
two departments lia^ not occurred. One reason is geographic separation. 
The departments may be in different buildings, dif.f'erent colleges, even 
different universities. We I'ave invited representatives of each of these 
situations hera to see how you can bolve SMue of these problems. 

How will you t;icl:le some other forTP.idable problems? Joint appointments 
which handicap young, energetic staff members? Teacher certification or 
endorsement problems which lead to half-educated ^'eachers — well prepared 
for a half of their job, i ut havinp no preparation at all for the other 
half of their duties? How will you do this when you rlon^t have new monies? 
When new university pro^^rams car !>e in;:t:itutcd only if old ones are first 
killed? 

How will you do it? We rion't know, b'lt we feel that we have the best 
ten candidates from the entire country to demonstrate how you can do it. 
Demonstrate first to yourselves, and then to doi^ens of other teacher educa- 
tion programs which v;ill i)0 looking to you for leadership. 

The next few days of this workshop an you develop your plaiiB and the 
next few months a.s you put them into etfect are (Critical. We will be 
learning', from you. Don't fail us. 



PHRSQNMEI, PKEPAR ATI )N_ IN VOCATIONAL PROGP AigllNG FOR TFE IIAITDICAPPED ; 

A IXAR GI: TO Si'KCiAL EDUCA TORS 

Gary M. Clark 
Professor of Stjecial Eoucation 
Universit* of Kansas 



I begin this preseiita^:n oi: '/id: the r^^r.listic perspective, thac if I really 
wanted to give a char};,e t.c rpccial educatioii teacher educators, I would use a 
12-'Volt Die-Hard rather •jh.?.n a sp.^^cch . I an '^ot kno-m for my electrifying* 
delivery or for the use of any jhock tactics in lar-.guage, gestures, or dress, 
but I will try to deliver a charge cnat v/iil ,uake intellectual and professional 
connection: if not phvsical or er.otion.il. 

This workshop is a direct att-.er.pt to tazlii'cnte cjopera^ive efforts in 
teacher education betv.een vocational and special eJucatois. In that spiriu, 
what I have to say will be iny way of sharing with you, my colleagues ir 
special education, what I think are sev^.ral ^psic. critical issues involved in 
your cooperative efforts. Ik^reovcr, I an keying them in the presence cf :'our 
vocational education colleagues, 30 that they ire iwrre of at least one 
special educator's view -^f our respour:ibili :les - 

The first critical issue is for spRciai eiucrtors to acknowledge that 
vocational programming for the hr.ndica['ped is not cho, same thin'_; as prevocational 
programming for the handicapped. This acknowledgeiiient should say to vocational 
educators, 'We have some knowledge and eypertiso in prevocational skill 
training and limited low level orcunauion^tl area traininij (food serv^«:e, 
janitorial, maid service, etc ) but wo are naive in the areas of specific 
vocational and technical education. 'Jur gor.l .^f upgrading the occupational 
skills of handicapped youth cannoc he met without the help of vocational and 
technical educators." 

There are two important implrcations cf special educatoro entering into a 
cooperative effort with vocational edvcctorci with an ^acknowledgement or statement 
such as this- First, it implies tho. critical ne^^d in special education to be as 
concerned about the adole^Jcer t and adult handicapped as it has the handicapped 
child. Personnel preparation for special education roles must take into account 
the differences betweet: elenv^n'ary and secondary education. Second, it implies 
the need for personnel who not only can provide prevocational training and/or 
certain occupational ski]l traj.ning pr'-)gra^Tis , but also can serve as resource 
person for (or team merrberG with) vocational and technical educators • This 
; a major shift from the kinds of preparation we have been involved in the 
past, 

A second critical issue for special edujators to address in planning a 
cooperative approach to parsonneJ. preparation is that the nature of ouj 
populations in high school specia]. classes for the handicapped is changing. 
More severely handicapped students are being placed la such classes while the 
mildly handicapped, who have been in tne majority^ are being placed in 
alternative programs to sp^jcial classes, Students remaining in special 
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classes at the high school level are the specific responsibility of special 
education and personnel preparation must adapt for the shifts in prcsraimnlng 
that may occur. The implication emerging from this issue is that while V7e 
have a supportive responsibility to vocational educators for those students 
in vocational education programs who have special needs, we have primary 
responsibility for handicapped students who are not in vocational programs, 
yet v?hc have prevocational and vocational programming needs. Can (or should 
we) claim sole responsibility for this p.roup without asking for support from 
our coUeajjuas in vocational and technic^] education? We have underestimated 
the vocational potential of the mildly hf.' dicapped and we risk a repeat 
performance if we do not think in terns of v ocational programming as well as 
prevocational programming. Marc Co' h£s d..monstrated the vocational potential 
of severely handicapped persons an.: ct.'llen[,£ "1 our expectation levels for all 
handicapped. 

These two basic issues should be kant in mind as you develop or refine 
your teams' plans of action for personnel preparation. I am tempted to raise 
additional issues for you related to special education's responsibility in 
secondary career education programming and special education s responsibility 
in adult education and post-secondary programming because they are important, 
but I do not want to go beyond the basic f o ^ .r of this workshop and raise 
issues which makes a difficult task even more 'Ifficult. Cooperative 
planning between educational disciplines is ci^ficult, let us be honest. 

There are innumerable obstacles which have prevented and continue to 
prevent cooperative efforts between special education and vocational and 
technical education. The state of the art paper reflects some of these. 
In 1973 at a regional conference on interagency cooperation between and 
among special education, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
and developmental disabilities agencies at the state level, the following 
selected barriers to cooperation were acknovrledged , which I think have 
relevance to higher education as well; 

1. Minimal amounts of communication between or among groups concerning 
programming is common. 

2. Narrow (sometime elitist) views held by the various agencies, exist, 
suggesting that their respective agency has "the" answer(s). 

3. Agencies function under different administrative departments. 

4. State plans for various agencies are prepared in relative, if not 
virtual, isolation. 

5. Conflicting philosophies exists. 

6. A competitive interagency spirit exists, created by categorical aid 
whereby funding sources charge several different agencies with the 
same responsibility. 

7. Shortages of staff and funds are realities. 

8. A pre-occupation or over-concern with carrying out regulatory 
requirements prevails. 
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To make my charge specific, rather than general, let me present one for 
each of the basic issues and the notion tpat there are potential barriers to 
what you are here to accomplish. (Se^. Figure !•) 

As special educators, you have something to offer in term? of knowledf^e 
of the needs and characteristics of handicapped youth. Vocational education 
needs you. You also need vocational education, as it has as much to offer 
you, as you have for it. The very term "vocational programming for the 
handicapped" makes no assumptions about where it takes place, who does it, 
or the v:urrent existence of any specij^ic discipline or body of knowledge. 
It does assume that the program is specific or appropriate for the vocational 
needs of handicapped individuals. Our state of the art suggests that the 
two fields most concerned with these two factors must jointly work toward 
that kind of programming. It is already happening to a small degree but 
teacher education is overdue in involving itself to this end, I charge 
you and I charge all of us in special education to seize this opportunity. 
It is way too latel 
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FIGURE 1. 



ISSUE 



Vocational progranming is not prevocational 



THE ME 

Broaden the scope of responsibility of special education 



prograirmng and, as such, is not the area of to insure that vocational education opportunities are 
strength of the field of special education. provided at the highsjt level possible for secondary students. 

This implies both su;)port role and advocate role training in 

personnel preparation. 



Prevocational and occupational training for 
the more severely handicapped remaining in 
special classes is the primary responsibility 



Adapt current training models for preparing secondary 
special education personnel to the changing characteristics 
of students now being placed in such classes, 
of special education, but v,e need the support oraw on the resources of vocational and technical education 



of vocational education. 



in such personnel training model adaptations. 



Innumerable potential barriers to cooperative 
personnel prepr cation planning exist, 
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Experience what we advocate for the handicapped themselves-the 
dignity or risk--and anter into the cooperative venture with 
honesty and candor, beginning with comunication centered on the 
needs of handicapped youth rather than hidden motives related to 
competition, reward systems, or professional status. 
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TLACliEll EDL'CATIO::: 
A i;aior Component in c)uality Special ileeds Programs 



CooromaLui Vccationrd EducaLion 
for Spcci'-l ..eeds Studcut:-j 
Lsse:; County, (iiJ) Sctioois 



It aas been our experience in tiie Liisex County Vocational Schools, in the 
State of Ue\r Jersey that any conference tnat addresses itself to the issue of 
Teacher bducation for the special .;eeds Student must of, necessity, by com- 
prehensive in design. 

Sugf^estions on Course ufferin[:s raust follow an interdisciplinary approach 
with input from Special education, Vocational Education, Guidance and 
Counseling, Curriculum, Psychology, Rehabilitation and Supervision and Admin- 
istration. 

Potential enrollees .^should rep^resent total school staffing and a special 
effort should be made to include middle nianacement personnel since it is 
usually these people v/ho will become responsible for the implementation of the 
program and, contribute to its success or failure. 

And last, but not least, all discussion should zero in on liational. State 
and Local Goals for Special Heeds Programs, thus providing the necessary back- 
up data for further evaluation and future planning. 

For several years now, especially since the passage of the '68 Amendments, 
Local Administrators have been faced with four persistent problems in the planning 
and implementation of any Special Lieeds Program. These problems have caused 
conflict and division betv/een Educational Specialists in the Local District, 
created new vested interest groups in the Professional Associations and tne 
Community, and caused much confusion about certification courses and procedures 
in the Institutions o£ higher Education. 

Identification of Students 

The number one problem as v/e f;ee it is the absence of uniformity in the 
identification of students to be served and certification requirments for pro- 
fessional staff to meet the need. ilov;here do we require a definition of terms 
as they relate to the purpose of Project Application and Program Implementation. 
Worse yet, where used, no effort is made to standardize the Program and coordinate 
its efforts with existing programs that have proven to be successful, e.g., a 
proposal can be written for a high School Program to include the services of a 
Resource Room for indepth instruction in Reading and Hath.' This is a very im- 
portant consideration if ue are going to grant a High School Diploma. Under 
New Jersey Guidelines, a Resource Room is a Special Education Terra and must be 
staffed by a Special Education Teacner who must not handle any more than 5 
students in any one period. This means we now have placed a limit on the number 
of students to be served in the total program since a single teacher can handle 
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only 15 sLudt^iiLs a Morniiij: auci 1:^ sLucientis iu the afternoon. (Our teachers 
work a 6 pariod day), uo-: do ue I's^ :]i)Out fittin-: in the other tv/o requirements 
of jcience and i:i::>tory? i;y r.1.-tity it :;houid require a Special Education 
Teacaer of history atid one In :.cionce. To officienL, the Principal raust 
also be able to assign tho:ic teachers to teacii ref;uiar classes also, or, hire 
tlieni as i-art of a team of Content ijpecialiiits in Special .:.ducation \7ho '.^ill 
siiare facilities, materials ana teaching-] assif-nnen ts . Tliere are fe\r j)ro^ram 
proposals that .'jneil .ill tJ:is out. 

Ill checking out the iosue i/ith others i/iio t.^acli in a Resource Room Setting, 
I found soLie teachers handling: any\/hcre frcu 3 to IJ students. Are v/e raore 
concerned ahout i.;akinr the nuiuuers f it or quality service for those uho can 
be successful in the pro^^rara? 

vjiuce its iaeeption, .^Ipeciai Education mv.: aiv;ays follo\/ea a special 
schedule, 'atli reduced nuraburs in accordance \ixth the type of classification 
served, in a self-contained classrooia setting' v/itn iiajor suj^port services. 
My hoiiie town, :Jeuarh, lieu Jersey, aas been a leader in the field v;ith its 
Sciiool for tlio Deaf, Centers? for the jlentally Retarded, including;. Trainables, 
and its rotate Corarnission for the ivlind. 

Our pro].leins started v;hen soraeone decided that mass education r.cant every- 
one in education fitting the sarao educational mold. 

That ./as followed by lav/s tluit allo\;ed schools to excluae i^^tudents until 
referral procedures v/ere set into ..lOtion and a student classification was 
affixed to nis cumulative record. 

h'ov7, after several years of trial and error, aex; lav/s are demanding that 
all High ochool Teachers handle an indefinite nu:..ber of students, in an open 
scliodule design, and [;;ive us assurance tiiat all will graduate. High School 
Teachers liandle 25-35 in a class, and aCter years of working with tiie urban 
student, we consider tlie relationship between student success or failure and 
the teachers' contribution to that success or failure a privileged communica- 
tion between the two, especially in the high School, where the student is 
treated as a young adult. Today this too is being reviewed. Such things as 
privileged comraunication have been bitterly attacked by forces of raany dif- 
ferent persuasions for as many different reasons. Is this \;hat \;e*re all 
about liere? 

I think not I I prefer to tliink of our purpose here today as being one 
of '^Special Dimension.** Jarues Allen Jr., Assistant Coiumissioner of Liducation, 
HEW, iu September ' , told us ^ '*our responsibility for education in these 
turbulent times has a special dimension. Diffieult though it be, v;e shall 
need to maintain a calm, judicial approach — to cultivate tlie objectivity 
necessary for the scrutiny and evaluation of proposed la\7s, policies and plans 
in terms of tlie proven values of past experience, as well as the pressing 
demands of the present and tue future.'^ 

And so we see that the terns of the seventies are porliaps not the answer 
to v;hat we are looking for but, it v^ould be most dangerous to overlook the 
experience of the past in i)laiuiin- tlie \'orld oC tiie future. 
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I'm suru the services required :;ill not be r.oo different than what we are 
prepared to offer Loday. Th^ diff d re nee v/ill be found in the ident if ication 
of the total number of students to be served and the instructional systems 
design within v/hich these services can be offered. 

Su^p;este d_ Def inition 

Follovring this line of reasuniii[j, I uould like to suggest that we use the 
term Special Needs Student and define the cerm as all students in the Special 
Weeds Category, Handicapped, Disadvantaged and the Gifted. This Special Needs 
Category will allow us to study thr: total systems approach, assist the. Local 
District Administrator in program planning and contribute to the educational 
needs of the l""0's. 

We shoula 'cognize that >/e are fact approaching the time v7hen the Special 
Needs Student Population will outnumber tlie Regular School Population. 

Senate Bill 6 recently signed into Iciw for full funding in Fiscal '78 
sets a limit of 12 percent on Handicapped to be served, (ages 3-21 yrs.). 
Former Conmiissioner Mrirland's conservative estimate on the Gifted sets a 5 
percent limit there; and if clie fundin^^ formula and our research is valid, we 
might assign a 17-J8 poxcent to the Di.sadvantaged Population. Added up this 
gives us a 35 percenf Sr^cial Needs Population as compared v/itli a 65 percent 
Regular Student Popula! . 

But when you continue to talk about hiring one teacher to handle 15-30 
students a day as compared v/ith one teacher to liandle 150-175 a day, you are 
perv'^tuating the Special Education Image and ':his in:age is of an elementary 
nature. 

This continued emnuasis on increased litaff and facility gives administra- 
tors little choice betv/een forcing', mainstreaming on the taxpayers or advocating 
the erection of more special schools whore the Special Education student will 
continue in furtiier isolation fror.i his contemporaries. 

V/e have now become involv^^d in a iiic?;jor social issue for as the Special 
Education Student goes — sr^ goes the Disadvantaged and the Gifted. Instead of 
taking advantage of the diversities found in che human resources of the Special 
Needs Student, we will continue to segicgale him from the regular school popula- 
tion and thereby create a competi tJ.ve educational system fov 65 percent of our 
high school population. 

I don't have to tell you the problem;j this approach v;ould bring to a free 
society. We have already witnessed tlie public's reaction to this planning 
method. 

Cert if ication Koc< airements 

Are we being realistic then to continue to certify our undergraduate 
secondary teachers in the specific areas of a particular handicapped classifica- 
tion? Wouldn't it be better to consider ths role of the secondary school unit 
and recognize that to prepare any student for competitive living and gainful 
employment, he must be able uo advance, v;iLhin a given time frame, from a 
highly personalized instructional fjystem to a departmentalized setting where 
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the completion of cin educational task is dependent upon the comprehension of 
a set of instruction and the necessary resourcefulness to carry them out? 
Since classes must be departmentalized to insure the learning of basic skills 
in vocati . al education and the four basic disciplines, we should avoid the 
scheduling of students by claSL;if ication and assist our teachers in becoming 
certificated in a teacher si:)ecicilisc role in a differentiated staffing design. 

This is not to say that there v/ill be no further need for the self-contaired 
unit. But v/here High School Accreditation is the goal, v/e had better recogniz'i 
that the public has become quite outspoken on tlie subject of high school 
graduates v/ith less tbm a seventh grade reading level* liov/ v/ill we defend a 
High School Diploma for one whooc .icader^.ic potential is far less. 

\Jhat I am suggesting is r. i 11 ;;re-service teacher education programs at 
the Secondary School Level conc-ui imlu on the development of Content Area 
Specialist v/ith advanced certification as "Teaciier of the Special lleeds 
Student" - a graduate level or in-service training program open to educational 
personnel with a minimum of 5 years of successful hif^h school teaching experience. 

The climate is rigut for this approach. Individual differ^iiCes have alv/ays 
been with us and up to nov; we have used such terms in our planning books as 
enrichment activities or supplemental v/ork sheets to spell out the educational 
alternatives within the regular classroom setting. This worked as long as the 
numbers involved in the regular classroom were no more than one or two special 
needs students. Today v/e're concerned with some 10 or 11 special needs students 
in every class of 30. 

V/hat we need to do now is to take advantage of the educational climate 
ar d bring pressure to bear on all interested parties to search for a common 
ground on which to meet to discuSG the possibility of a broad certification 
area that v;ill facilitate the incorporation of all necessary educational 
alternatives into the regular high school curriculum, liational and State 
Associations of Special Weeds Personnel, State Department officials and the 
Teacher Education Institutions should assume the leadership in this* 

Special Weeds Specialization 

\7ith the unemployment rate among teachers continuing to escalate, we might 
find our efforts somewhat delinguent if we wait much longer. Unless a national 
effort is undertaken to insure that teachers in the Special iJeeds Field are 
truly the career teacher and not leftovers from the general employment market, 
we might find ourselves with a monster on our hands that v;e have all helped 
to create. 

An interesting statement v;as made recently by a State Department Official 
from one of our more troubled States, The comment was: "Please, no more 
housing projects; not more trade-offs." I don't knov; hov; familiar you are with 
local politics, but those words made a lot of sense to me. 

USOE Officials, State Department Directors, Leaders in Teacher Education 
and Leaders in the Professional Associations must all take their blinders off 
and get busy reading some of the many articles written for the lay public 
about the horrible injustices being inflicted on the school children of American- 
the most recent in the January issue of McCall's , This "learning disabilities" 
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thin[^ lias evoryoiie involved wiiecliar for nood or bacU v/e better stay close to 
the situation and be sure tliat uhcn sides are dra\;n that v/e are on the side 
of the students entrusted to our care. 

Your introductory courses in Teacher Education of the Special Needs 
Student must cover all these variables. Prospective leaders in the field must 
know all the options open to the educational planner. You must shov; them how 
each educational role in a dif f erentiaced staffing design complrv:e.rits the 
other and you must stress the importance of continuous articular. i and 
coordination between the needs of the Local School District ind Lue Teacher 
Education Institution. 

Start your students early on a personal research file but alert them to 
the dangers of contingency management and its often attendant disregard for 
valid research. 

Update their thinking on the latest in educational management systems and 
guide them in their search for resource materials. 

Provide theiu with ample time to develop their ov/n educational alternatives 
v/ithin the ongoing educational setting. 

V/ithout this hron.l overview the potential Special Needs Educator might 
be apt to believe that solui:ions can easily be found for all educational 
problems • 

Our experience ].iS taught us that solutions often defy all rational 
thinking and are the results of dogged determination and behind the scenes 
public relations. 

Alternative Approaches 

Can we provide sufficient educational alternatives to suit the tremendous 
need or v;ill the limitations be set by Professional Leadership in the Teachers' 
Association, available facilities, staffing or Fiscal Resources? Will we be 
forced to simply regroup students along an ability grouping design or can we 
truly design a system that guarantees quality education for all students. This 
is the second problem which must be faced. 

Margaret Head, in the New York University Educational Quarterly-Spring '75 
issue, states the major issue in educational planning today is, "To find the 
balance betv/een asking enough but not too much from our scho(yis will be one 
of the great tasks of the next decade/' 

Under an educational plan that follows a prescriptive teaching or an 
instructional systems design, the educational alternative we are speaking of 
would become part of the total resources available to all students to be 
scheduled as needed, and ':be emphasis would be on the improvement of regular 
school programs as a resource for the Special Weeds Student. 

Delivery Systems 

This is where Special Education and Vocational Education can make a real 
contribution. Our teachers have maintained and rightfully so that it will do 
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no good to crf.atc! a aev; in3truc*-ioaal syi^tiom for zhe w^pcciaJ. Ueeds Scudent,, 
The delivery systems of Vocc^lional LducatXoii and VocacionaL Kahabilitation 
have been finld tested and proven tc ue successtui in training the. student for 
gainful eTP/ploy:. ent . Wliat is needed is a stronj^er support system of special 
services v/ith more carefully dcfinr-»d counselinj; roles, more flexible scheduling 
procedures for day to day adjustnientL" and the mechanism through v/aich all 
supportive agencies, both in and our. of sciiool, can be readily available and 
fully utilized. 

Both Vocationci- uucation and Vocational Rehabilitation share the commcn 
bond of tenacity v/hen it comes to student holding pov/er. It is only recently 
that Vocational Education has begun to tap tlie resources available to them 
under the Compensatory Education Act and Special Service? Funding. 

. Today, t so called "Correlates of Achievement" have becore a more signi- 
ficant factor in student success, especially for the urban stuaentj, than the 
educational setting in which the student is enrolled. 

On the other hand, ue have been cr.iticized in Vocational Education as 
being too traditional in our approach to education. If a purposeful work 
attitude, socially acceptable behavior, attention to the task at hand and 
completion of the task v/ith pride and accuracy is a traditional approach then 
we admit to it. V^^ do knov; it has proven successful and many of our students 
return for upgrading in their chosen field or additional training in one of 
our many other vocational areas. 

As Brunner tells us: "Education is a growth science," and we are In the 
business of education. VJe have never said our students are limited; others 
have. 

Nevertheless, our goals are not alv/ays attained. Perhaps it is as Dean 
Griffiths of New York C iversity \7rites in his article for the Educational 
Quarterly, Fall 1975, we are v/itnessing a "Collapse of Consensus" — the sense 
of national coiiesivenoss that provided values to which large majorities could 
subscribe is gone." lie suggests "that the search for overriding national goals 
begin in earnest with a focus on the school .... there should be convened a 
White house Conference on the problem of diversity in American Educational 
Goals." 

VJhatever approach v/e decide to support as our philosophy of Teacher Educa- 
tion, it is imperative that v/e keep in mind the many broad issues are still 
unsettled on the thinking of American Leadership. In no way can we divorce 
ourselves from the larger issues of the economy and unemployment if we are to 
be successful with the Special Needs population. 

And so the World of Work should be continuously asse.. and curriculum 
offerings should be adopted to meet: the employment needs of the area in which 
your teachers are employed. 

Curriculum Development 

To match the above, curriculum development is a second area that should 
be studied in depth. Here your students nmst recognize that the textbook 
lecture approach is no longer popular with the high school student today. 
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And, v/h i ii is stlli tiu :>ts»: approach to Icarniiij; , the; teaclior today 

sliouid be I lioro",.ji l.y u.;-,iiiav \xL.i (.lu. \;or]*! ot "Pupil :.ncounturs" described 
by iKircelLa La'.^l^.r- la ;ic \;rLLii.,-. 

Taico v'l: tut s lh :^: c^p c n..: ^'ii - ' ^ I in yowv prop.rai.i kno\7s all there is 
to knov; about hii^ o:; uer paia.lcuLar r'i.L'x'L uaw: tiioiu roaicv; their thinking 
about the l:!::cept ional Studen.:, luir ho ^Ulc lliu iuistructor ixS familiar v/itli 
high schooJ rules tUid rej;ula!:i'n\i5 an.l iliat Lue discussio-i centers on on 
ongoing hij;h seiiool settinj> 

The broader the e\M.?r.».enc j you caai )',iv^' your students; tlic broader educa- 
tion he or sj.a \;ill arxiu, to \:\u\ \X':epL: ' oual Student. 

Uov7 tlien IS \'nat ue are su^,^',es tin^: aity different Lhaa aat which is 
already required for reitif icatxo-^ in Voc«:t:Lou\l Kducatiun or Special Educa- 
tion today? 

To answer chis \je voule nave to introduce our third problem, 
Edv: -rational Insci:utions and Out Reach Services 



Probleiii uuTiiber three irr. Are v/e an educational institution or a training 
center? Is the one ircoiuoatibie i.itu tne other? Is there danger of either 
of these systems takinj^ nvet tiie encire field of Special lieeds Education, 
thus posing; a threat to the -educational community or the community agencies 
involved in running the work aaj ustr/.ent: centers or the Sheltered V/orkshops? 

There is a very popular niana[?;ene technique sweeping across country 
nowadays- it's called "Conflict Ueso uition. The very terra implies that all 
issues will involve conflict. \/e v;ould have to agree that this i^sue is cer- 
tainly clouded with the possibility of rather serious on!:lict. Kxth so many 
people havin^ devovied their liie's work to these fiel ..^ i.ow could it be other- 
wise? Never in a thousand years could vro in education ma^ c!i "he dedication 
of such agencies as the She.ltcied IJorksliop or the Jev/ish Vocational Services, 
America is v/ell known for thii. side of its character. 

And it you believe tnat either education or the outreach agencies will 
eventually run out or clients, than I advise you to check the police files 
on damaged children, drug ami alcohol victims and the medical files on the 
mentally unscablo. All these groups now have a public advocate in the State 
House, 

Uhy net face up to the irsue bqua^ely rather than wait until the issue 
is beyond repair? 

Isn't tnat v;hat we are here for? 

CoLrdiTiation of Effort 

The educational unit must coordinate its efforts u^iti: se of the various 
referral xgcncie:: and \diere necessary, C'tu.lents should be a^ivised of the rights 
and privileges ':hesG agencies can provide Tor them. 
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Ik' shouiU Ui)L l^c' m cu;r,put.Ltlun v^itii oul: aiu Ltior. A course in Rehabilita- 
tion shouid be added to your ccrti f icat - .^m reciuireiucnls and assignments should 
i.i^. ' ;de field experience at the outreaL . ^'PLi^r and contact with some of the 

Cl 1 I'UtS • 

Maximum effort.j should be made by all school r.ystems to facilitate the 
utilization of these outreach services and school personnel should be contin- 
uously updated as to tiie most efficient use of such services. i.opefully, this 
would mean a procedure that would i^rove uost beneficial to the student not the 
educational institution. 

All school units aave counselors, very fev; arc actually trained in crises 
intervention. Lven fewer knov; the fine line between a stable behavior and a 
breaking point. Parents look to us for help on tliis. How many have the time 
or the inclination to include this in tueir daily lesson plans. Yet it is one 
of the more significant factors in the maturational process. A career teacher 
who has a gut level reaction to the real problem behavior, is not always able 
to name the feeling, but is rarely v/rong in his judgement. Shouldn't those 
of us in Special Iv^eeds be able to give tnat teacher support and offer some 
assistance to that student before be reaches his breaking point? A day away 
from school isn't all that bad. Ilany in business take a day off now and then. 
They call it a mental health day. Ac least here we would remain close to the 
student and his being out would not become a truancy problem. 

One who develops a positive self concept does not always do it as a result 
of education. And in the adolescent environment, it's surprising that adults 
are accepted as well as we are, society has done such a good job of making that 
age group its own comman 'or-in-chief , 

Bring in someone \;ho deals v/ith teenagers everyday to teach a course on 
adolescence. Use the case study approach to illustrate the hopelessness of 
some of the student problems. Produce an objective procedure to bring assist- 
ance to the troubled youth rather than compassion and tender loving words. 
Education's job is to keep the student on keel so he can benefit from the 
instruction offered to him. There is nothing sacred about how long it takes. 
(Adult at 18 Lav7S might give us trouble, but the youngster has to take command 
of his own f-^re sonner or later, this just forces us to be more attentive to 
his earlier . ars.) 

A kinship between all outreach services and the educational setting can 
prove extremely beneficial in the development of a self-assured young adult 
who can learn not to be afraid of adversity. All it takes sometimes is some- 
one who cares. 

For these youngsters education ends at 21; outreach services are life- long. 

Problem number three also seeks .swers to these questions. 

Are V7e far enough along in educational research that the regular school 
system can absorb all the Special Weeds Students? 

Isn't ninth grade admission an invitation to complete high school? 
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If ( Llication ])rop,raius ar^ the terninai objective then let's define 
the prograra as such. 



With all the opportunities in \iorh Study, Cooperative Industrial Education 
and/of Job Training, v;c sh ^uld not Ijc fearful about Lne business community and 
its cooperation on placement. 

If the training is vood, the businessman v;ixl be most happy to place all 
your students. 

But are v;e truly prepared to adjust our educational go^ls to suit the 
placement potential found in the student and the conun unity? 

Which brings us to one final question. 

Need for In-Service education 

Can ma in St reaming really work, is the fourth problem. 

I would hate to say it can't. la fact v;e have had some successful place- 
ments in our shop and academic classes but, I must be realistic and tell you 
that a new building and ail nev; staff nembers would have wade the situation a 
lot easier. 

Even with the nev; building and ne\/ staff I'm still going to have problems. 

Hov; I handle the problems and the spirit with v/hich I approach these 
problems will depend to a great extent on v;hat all of you do here. 

If you give me workable guidelines, standardized approaches and support 
systems to file research and get feedback, then perhaps mainstreaming will 
work, even in my older buildings and with my career teachers. 

To tell you the truth I'd rather work with my tenured faculty. They know 
their students. 

As you can see my plea is for in-service programs. 

Where some of the courses can be offered on campus and some off campus 
at the local schools, this proves helpful to conserve teacher energies and 
get an entire school system involved. 

If certification courses can be offered by the colleges, and in-service 
programs can be offered at the local level to supplement these, this is even 
better. 

Tuition VJaiver has been a strong incentive for our teachers and college 
credits for advancement on the salary guide has been another plus in our system. 

We are now v7orking on graduate degrees in Vocational Leadership for some 
of our Special Education Personnel v7ho took the Special Needs Courses. 
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It takcG all v;ays and lots of time, patience and phone calls. 



It vzould be a big help if we didn't have to go through the same process 
again and again to keep the programs open to the Local School Districts. 

All I know is that we're all in this together and it's good to see so 
many interested enough to do the heavy work to get us moving. 

Thanks for listening; I hope it v/as worth your v/hile. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



Dr. John R. Guemple 
Assistant Deputy Commissioner 
Texas Educauion Agency 



INTRODJCTION 

I have been wondering for uwo months why Rupert Evans invited me to make 
this presentation today. After some research, it's become evident that he 
didn't know /ho else to ask. Many of my questions remain unanswered. Perhaps 
you can help research answers. 

First of all, I'd like to say a few words about my interest in the subject • 
I grew up in the Kansas City Public School System; that is to say, at least my 
secondary education. Elementary school was divided between the Kansas City 
School System and the school system cf Gary, Indiana, where my family spent 
most of the depression. My first awareness that all was not right with the 
world was when my family moved into a housr in the middle of the block of five 
houses, and I discovered that in one of the comer houses of the block was a 
mentally retarded 14 year-old boy who was living with an aunt. I frankly didn't 
think much about it and only saw that boy once or twice in the four years we 
resided in that location. Question: How many children who are handicapped are 
protected or hidden in back rooms or walled yards? Years passed, and I had 
the occasion to counsel with a family in the rural community who were raising 
a mongoloid boy » They were his grandparents tjuestion: Do all parents of 
handicapped children reject the child? More years passed, and I was asked to 
serve on a local advisory board for a sheltered v/orkshop in Baytown, Texas, 
where I was an administrator in the community college. Question: Is this 
thp. only kind of work and/or work pi ace where the handicapped can find employment? 

My wife and I have no children, but she has been a music teacher in public 
school systems in three states over a period of nore than 25 years and is 
currently the director of a community center in a disadvantaged neighborhood 
in Austin, Texas, as a full-time volunteer, l/a have, in that period, worked 
closely with young people and followed tLeir development wich interest and 
watched their children grow and mature. Question: Can anyone with a professional 
career spanning a quarter oi_a ce-.nnury remain untouched by children who are 
handicapped? 

THE PROFESSION 

Let us assume for a moment in speaking of the professional in education 
that all teachers and administrators have a basic commitment to the people they 
serve. That is, the student or the learner. This basic commitment works itself 
out in various ways. Most frequently some kind of "dynamic tension" between 
the teacher and individual students which draws the learner in the direction 
of achievement. I have seen teachers who felt inadequate who were driven back 
to higher education for more training without really knowing that the force 
that drive them was this deep sense of commitment o I know of other teachers 
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who follow Impossible scliocKiles, staying up until all hours of the night to 
prepare or rising early. One specific secondary teacher I know of in Austin, 
Texas, has developed the habit of arising', at 4 a,m, in order to spend a good 
three hours preparing tor that day's instruction. She frequently is up until 
midnight grading papers and ""eadinv; in her subject matter* Questions : Can 
a way be found for m easuring this cl - ^^ ^-p sense of personal commitment? Is it 
learned (taught) or developed after the teacher enters the profession? 

I have discovered that there are secondary commitments quite as important 
as the primary commitment described above. For example, for many years voca- 
tional educators have been deeply coirimitLed to the emplovability of their 
students and have worked more and more ciosel''' with emplcyers and groups of 
employers • Question: Are n^t th e aspirations of the parents and child just 
as important as the employer's? On the other hand, I find the secondary com- 
mitment of special educators is uo work with parents or guardians and with a 
multitude of groups: doctors, psychologists, and others who concern themselves 
with the physical, mental, or emotionr.l ::onditicns of the children the special^ 
education teacher is teaching. Question, hew are t h e employers ever to know 
what the handicapped can do if those v;ho are best prepared to answer their 
questions concerning; the abil5..ty of these students do not work closely with 
them? In effect, all the publicity on "hire the handicapped" that will ever 
appear in a community on all the media is less effective than one conference 
between employer and a teacher of special education about the ability of a 
single child. 

In the summer of 1969 an experimental program was conducted at the Texas 
School for the Blind. The program was initiated in distributive education. 
Now for you non-vocational people, that means marketing or wholesale and retail 
sales and services. There hc,d never been a program like this for blind children. 
Had a poll been taken, 99 percent of the teachers of distributive education 
would have said that because of the nature of the jobs which distributive educa- 
tion students normally hold the blind students would be unable to compete in 
the labor market. In the experimental project it was found that some of the 
employers were surprised with the ability oi the students to deal with the 
work and the work environment We were able to place all -of the students, 
during the project, in paid employment work stations; and some of the students 
were offered permanent positions at the conclusion of the summer. A documentary 
film was developed. Perhaps some of you have seen it. It's called "The Blind 
Can Do." I find it difficuli: to capture the sense of excitement and professional 
fulfillment v/hich everyone connected with the project felt. Perhaps a poem 
best captures itc. 

The Gift 

by John R. Guemple 

Midnight child 
Engulfed in darkness 
Dependent on other senses 

Radiant spirit 
Dispelling bleakness 
With unforgettable smile 
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Reaching out to brighten 
Others with a light 
Darkness cannot see 

Surely the vision 
Of a blind child 

Sees me differently than others see 

Only once we met 
Gentle touch of 
Fingars on face 

Through years the 
Shy tender reaching out 
To know me 
Remembered 

In intimate event 

My tctal experience 

Changed 

Suddenly 

Indelibly 

Every blind child 
Reaches out to me 
No longer strange 
But unique 

Children strangely flawed 
Endowed by God 
With the Gift 
To touch others 

Question: Aren't there discoverable and developable talents and potential in 
most of the handicapped? 

THE STUDENT 

Who are the persons V7e serve? There seems to be some disagreement • Most 
teachers would say the students. Administrators might say the taxpayers. I 
get the distinct* impression that people at the State Department of Education 
level would vote for the former. Without students we would have no profession 
In teaching. On the other hand, the college professor with his great depth of 
knowledge of the literature, history, philosophy of education would be tempted 
to say that we serve society, or at least Its need to prepare the young to find 
a place In that society. And here 1^11 havr. to admit that I find some basis 
for disagreement and agreement with all of the above. 

I grew up during the depression, a period In our nation's history when no 
one had much; and, while we might have been self-conscious about it, we were 
not particularly ashamed. There was a great sense of community. I know a small 
town in Missouri where a friend of mine grew up. He was one of six child ren, 
and his mother was a widow. Regularl}^ he went to the barber shop for the no 
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longer existent 25-cent haircut, lie tells me he always handed the barber a 
quarter. The barber always rang it up and handed him back two dimes and a 
nickel in change. His mother couldn't afford shoes for the children, but 
the shoe store always fitted them. Somebody or some {^roup, or perhaps a com- 
munity, felt an obligation to the children of families who obviously couldn't 
afford the things everyone else had. Question; iias this deep sense of com- 
munity and commitment to the young vanished? Tlie one thing I recall most 
dramatically of my childhood was that children were expected to be different 
from each other. Each one had talents, abilities. The only things we had in 
common were our humanity, our fallibility, and our ability to be hurt. 

THE FAiMILY 

Part of the community which every teacher, every srhool administrator, 
every teacher educator should be more aware of is tne family. In my introduc- 
tion I raised the question do all parents of handicapped children reject the 
child? I'd have to say the answer to that probably is no, not all. But when 
they don't something else happens. 

My wife's first year of teaching in Austin was really quite different for 
her. Most of her professional career had been spent at the junior high and 
high school levels. She did spend three years on the faculty in the School of 
Music at Baylor University. When we moved to Austin she taught in the elementary 
school* My wife had twenty years experience as a music teacher, and most of the 
other teachers in the elementary school where she taught were relatively new. 
One special friend teaching her first year right out of college was Kay. Her 
husband was a law student. Kay and my wife were attracted to each other because 
of their mutual love and concern for the children, most of whom came from dis- 
advantaged homes. They taught together three years, and then Kay left the school 
system to have her first child. We all celebrated together when Julie was bom. 
But Julie was a hydrocephalic child. She lived four days less than a year. Kay 
has since had another baby, perfectly normal; but some irreparable harm was 
done to her marriage* Her husband, who loved little Julie, was never able to 
accept the inevitability of her death. Both parents were isolated, not only 
from each other, but from everyone else. 

Alone 

by John R. Guemple 

Have you ever been really alone 

Alone in 
Anger 
Pain 

Emotional turmoil 

Alone in 
Hunger 

^ation 
JCiial need 
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Surrounded by a iore^3L of strani^ers 
Looi:itng over you in the dim 

Lwili[^ht of diminished hopes 
Silent screaiiis for uiidGrstaiuiing 

help 
love 

Toru from a mute throat 

Here 

take my hand 
If v^e are together 

neither of us \;ill be 
Alone, i 

Question: How can we b ro aden tiie understanding , concern, and commitment of 
vocational educators to include the families of handicapped children? They 
have aspirations for their children, nore limited than the parents of normal 
children, but rto less rea].. In fact, because of the nature of the handicapped 
child's traumatic enviroriment V7hich often is a broken home or a home with 
guardians rather than parents, rhe^e aspirations are sometimes even more dramatic 
emotionally than they are intellectually • Can we develop a new community with 
a sense of commitment to the young - a community peopled by teachers, special 
education teachers, teachers of all academic subject matter? Question: Can 
we learn to teach this sense of responsibility and commitment to the community's 
children? IvTiat will happen if wo cannot? With the leadership displayed and 
the ingenuity of the higher education system whose mastery is unequalled in 
the world today, I feel that must rice to this challenge. 

CONCLUSION 

You, the participants in this workshop, are mostly teacher educators. If 
the professional community in special education and in vocational education 
are to begin resolving some of the issues, some of the problems, some of the 
questions I have raised, hov; do you start? First of all, I think this workshop 
is exciting. Many of us^ are handicapped. Me talk to each other but only if 
we have a common meeting ground. Social scientists talk to each other. Math- 
ematicians, English teachers all talic to each otaer. It is a relatively rare 
occasion when people from two different subject matters or thrusts in educa- 
tion get together. It v/ould be more importaat if this meeting were taking 
place in your state with representatives of all of the interested teacher educa- 
tion institutions training tr.achers for the schools you serve. If you do have 
such a meeting please include people f rem the State Department of Education 
and perhaps some of the school districts You see, one of the main functions 
the State Department of Education performs is to identify needs and to rsise 
to the level of av/areness among local school district personnel issues, concerns, 
and priorities and then to assist thrim i^n developing programs. The State 
Department personnel often go to the legislature v;ith all of these kind of data 
in a package to see if the legi:jlature won't fund experimental programs or 
projects or even a state-wide program^ Even if they don't go to the legislature, 
current legislation at the national level funnels certain monies to each state 
for the handicapped. I don't claim tc have knov/ledge about all of the states, 
but at least in Texas there are times T:hen there are funds remaining unencumbered 
which could very readily be made available for new approaches in training voca- 
tional teachers for the handicapped. Let me give you an example. Some years 
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aj',o no\/, ihv. Slnle Ll.; .islat ur^:- prnvidtjd funds Cor t\:o \\o\j classifications of 
personnol in local scnoolji: vocational ^:uidance counselors and vocational 
55u])ervisors . The Stato Departv.-jnt of I'ducation took federal funds \/hich had 
provided for a very limiteu auKiiyCr of tiicGe personnel to encoura{»e preparation 
proj/.rams because these position:) > cret no\; fuadaLle. \:ith state uoney. Soue 
emerj^ency kinds of courses './ore devi;^ed and tauj_,at under contract v/ith various 
institutions. One of the iiiairi actors in tiiis scenario \;as Texas A »S( II 
University. If you \/iSti to ask taei.i^ t,;ey're aere in this workshop. Perhaps 
they can tell you hov/ v/ell or i\o\f poorly this arran[i;eiaent \;orked. Tiie big 
results, hov/ever, v/as that after tnis thrust ended, funds ceased to be set 
aside for these programs, contracts no lonj^er negotiated, there remained in 
the teacher training; institutions preparation programs and an institutional 
coriiraitment to a trainin£; responsibility. (Question: Can we help the handicapped? 
VJho are \je tryin>; to help anyv/ay? Perhaps tlie real ansv7er is that we can only 
help children if v/e ])repare people v;ho can deal v/ith them one at a time on a 
one to one basis. To me, that ueans the teacher. 



One 



by John R. Guemple 



One child 

One narrow hall of time 
One confined mind 
One channel 
One failure or 



Success 



One 
One 
One 
One 



life to live 
death to die 
set of experiences 
decision at a time 



One 



you 



One 
One 
One 
One 



pain or many 



crushing failure 
exalting success 
life lived alone 



Uniquely 
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Tl :c Rcspoase ot Congress to Che 
Vocationai Educr'iou of Sneciril Weeds Students 



Roman Pucinski 
Alderman. City of Chicago 
former U.S. Congressman 



I feel somewhat as an intruder \;henever J. address a distinguished 
group of educators as those of you in this roora. I guess the only reason 
for my being here today is that it was my great privilege for 14 years to 
sit with the education coimnit^ee of Congrnss and to be the chairman of the 
subcommittees that d^.alt \:ith the general educacional problems, including 
the 1968 Amendments. If you are womdering v/hy I am not in Congress today, 
that is because 'a fanny thing happened to me on the way to the Senate.'" 

I \/ould like to share with you in this very important conference some 
of the thinking that goes on in Congress. The Civil Rights Act prohibits 
discrimination against the handicapped and this gives the educational com- 
munity, and society in general, a great responsibility. Not only does this 
act prohibit discrimination but actually requires an affirmative action 
program of employers to show they arc doing something productive and posi- 
tive to open up new opportunities for the handicapped. We also are 
realizing mote and more that we, as a society, just cannot afford to make 
the handicapped public wards any longer. For the tnost part, we are learn- 
ing as we have for some time now, that the handicapped are a significant 
resource. The old concept of writing them off has given way to realities. 
I am continually impressed with the kind of vrork special educators are 
able to teach to human beings who for many years were bitten off as a 
total loss to society. The Congress has been and will be even more 
responsive to this problem as they see more and more workshops such as 
this one. 

Congress has taken some positive steps in the direction of vocational 
education and the handicapped. The 1968 Amendments of the Vocational 
Education Act are among the many acts dealing with vocational education 
and the handicapped. However , the disadvantaged of the country are being 
shortchanged in vocational education. In my own city, Chicago, we were 
spending less than 1% of the vocational, education monies on the disadvan- 
taged. The Vocational Education Amendments (19C8) mandated 15% set aside 
monies. At least 15% of the federal funding coming into a community must 
be spent on the disadvantaged. You can talk all you want about the major 
breakthrough in the education of the handicapped, but if the funds are 
not being earmarked for that aspect of vocational education you vtIII not 
achieve success. A most recent study stated that in our nation^s 
sheltered workshops 53% are mentally retarded, 19% are mentally ill, 10% 
are blind, 5% have some form of orthopedic disability and 13% suffer 
other problems. You see that one of the greatest challenges of special 
education in working with vocational education ±^ in the field of the 
mentally retarded. I am particularly pleased to be here today and 
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especially to be able to correlate the. relationship between special educa- 
tion and vocational education. There ought to be a happy meeting between 
special education and vocational education. One out of three Americans 
has some form of emotional deficiency, (t-.o a greater or lesser extent). 
You are talking about 70 million human beings in the U.S. that need some 
form of assistance. I Iiope that these statistics can impress upon you the 
enorraous responsibility thac rests on your shoulders. 

Congress also passed a number of other bills that are made available 
to sponsor more meaningful programs of both special and vocational educa- 
tion. We passed the Vocational Rehabilitation Act; we passed Indian 
Education Acts vjith special funds earmarked for such programs. We also 
have another very special problen that vjill offer you a great challenge; 
v;e have legislation and funds available for vocational education in 
prisons. Obviously, there is an enormous challenge for the vocational 
education people and special education people to work together in four 
million programs. 

We sometimes overlook the fact that special education does not deal 
only with those who have educational deficiencies. We also passed legis- 
lation that has helped children with learning disabilities. We recognized 
that this group was getting lost in the shuffle. If there is any strength 
in federal ir.volvement in these programs it is only because the Federal 
government is trying to address itself to the special needs that too often 
get lost in the shuffle. I often hear my friends say that the Federal 
government is too involved in education. They also criticize categorical 
spending. But if we hadn't put the special definition on the special 
needr», these needs would have continued to grow unnoticed and unror. 2d as 
'tY>':y had for years. That is why the Congress, the committees, the people 
lik'^, yourselves had to become involved. 

We did something very important in the 1968 Amendements that you 
ought to be familiar with. We established an excellent national advisory 
council on vocational education. It is my privilege to be a nember of 
this council. We also required every state that wants to participate in 
federal fund- to establish a state advisory council. In order to meet the 
educationax needs of each state thcra is a mandate ai d a specific require-- 
ment that the state advisory council mast participate in the entire planning 
process of vocational education programs. This gives the state -dvisory 
council something more than ceremonial status. Before a state can quality 
for any federal funds, it must submit an annual plan of how it intends to 
use the federal assistance in the vocational education program. We pro- 
vided in the legislation that the state advisory council tnust certify the 
plan and participate in its formation during the entire planning process. 
Why did we do that? Because we recognized that for many years vocatiottal 
education had failed to meet the needs of the ccmciunity. 
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The new vocational education bill pending in the Senate requires the 
national advisory council and state advisory councils to have people in 
special education serving on their councils. This bill recognizes that 
special eaucation has become an integral part of vocational education. 
In many instances, these two are inseparable and ought to be working 
together. In developing the plan in the respective states and respective 
communities you ought to utilize the state advisory council. I heard 
someone ask at the - conciasion of the morning session if something positive 
will be dra^TO from this workshop. The one positive thing to be drawn from 
this workshop is that you as special educators and vocational educators 
will familiarize yourselves with your state advisory council, ask for mem- 
bership on that council, and then fully participate in developing the state 
plan. The state advisory council becomes a key resource in helpinp you 
move forward to some of the things we are talking about this morning. 

Congress is putting great emphasis on career education. There is a 
great deal of misunderstanding in this country between career education 
and vocational education. In some places there is hostility between the 
two. Vocational educators seem to feel threatened by the career educators, 
we established a whole concept of career education because we recognized 
a manner in which Americans chose their occupations. We recognised the 
fact that many Americans are totally oblivious of the world of work. We 
recognir.ed the fact that sooner or later everyone has to join the world 
of work. So career education was established :is a kind of front-runner 
through vocational education. , Career, education, the exploration orocess. 
compliments vocational education. It makes people familiar and acquainted 
with the requirements of selecting certain skills and nowhere will this be 
more important than in the whole spectrum of special education. The career 
counselors must recognize the needs of people and tie into the various 
programs available. Carl Parkins now has a bill pending (which r think 
has a pretty good chance of passing) which will make $100,000,000 available 
the first year for developing career. education programs. Paralleling that 
development ought to be special education people, because certainly the 
handicapped ought to have full equality for career development. 

The average American, handicapped and otherwise, changes job skills 
from five to nine times during a lifetime. I will bet that all of you in 
this roor will be doing something different in five years. It may be in 
the same discipline, but it is going to be something different. So career 
education is a very essential element of the total educational spectrum. 
Vocational education becomes a delivery system, and I can't think of any- 
thing more tragic than to set up a great career education program, whetting 
the appetites of millions^ of Americans, telling them that they can do this 
or they can do that, and then not having a delivery system that will teach 
them the skills to qualify for these jobs. We look upon vocational educa- 
tion at the elementary and secondary l-vel as a delivery syatem to back up 
career education. The third filler becomes post-secondary- the connnunity 
college as well as the four year nd. six year colleges. The fourth filler 
becomes adult education. We haven't talked about it verj much up ■ to now, 
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but you are going to see th^?. greatest opportunities open up for special 
education as vocational education moves in greater numbers -uco adult 
education. There is need for retraining American citizens for the emerging 
employment roles. We expect to generate 10,000 new, acJitimal job skills 
in the next decade. And so you can see the challenge as you look at the 
broad picture; career education installation, vocational education 
delivery system, post-secondary education for those w- n.;nf, to earn higher 
degrees, and finally adult education for the handicapped. Vlhen you see 
that picture, you see the enormous challenge that lies ahcai for you in 
this room. 

We were very disturbed, as you tnust have been, at the Grenliek and 
Associates Report. It will demand of Congress .1 more realistic approach 
to the whole structure of vocational education, special education, and 
career ed(\cati.:>n. This report showed tliat from the sheltered workshop, 
oaly one out of every ten handicapped persons is finding employment. Now 
that is a very bad track record which in going to cause concern in Congress, 
in the state legislatures, and also in the educational community. Congress 
is xjilling to appropriate the money f 01 the nation facing a 40, 50, 60 
billion dollar deficit every year. I hope thosa of. you participating in 
this conference will address yourselves to the growing pressures from 
Congress to spend this money wisely. .We are going to have a lot of pressure 
from Congress to take the money that we hive bean spending on sheltered 
workshops and try to defuse this money in the total community. It would 
seem to me that if this report is aorrcct (£.nd let us assume that it is, 
it was carried out under good testing procedures) that one. solution for 
dealing with the problems of the handicapped in vocational education is 
a greater integration of the handicapped in the general school program. 
It is going to be difficult. It is going to require a lot. of work. It 
is going to require a lot of teachers, a lot of counseling,, but it seems 
to me that if only one out of every ten handicapped persons is finding 
employment after their exposure to shelterad workshops, something is 
dramatically wrong and requires massive change. 

We are also suggesting nev/ training programs for work in other areas. 
There seems to be a tendency to look upon the handicapped as having limited 
abilities. But taose in spfecial education are finding out ■ that, this is not 
very true. In many other countries also they are finding out that it In 
not true. New opportunities are opening up for the handicapped where they 
never worked before. They are finally being successful, In American .commu- 
nities. Training for handicapped In service industries is being provided. 
Significant inroads are being made for tha handicapped and emotlonaUy 
disturbed. ' • ' 

Many p^ . le are responding with great surprise that the handicapped 
are able to adjust and work properly. t-Ihat we have to do, obviously, la 
overcome the suspicions of employers. The affirmative action program Is 
now being enforced by equal employment opportunity committees In greater 
numbers. The handicapped feel they have greater resources to offer in the 
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world of v7ork tl i they have been given a chance to provide. With nev; 
emphasis on the aif irmative action programs, you are going to find more 
and more demands for your services. The Department of Labor, incidentally, 
certified 2,766 sheltered v/oiicshops in America covering some 410,000 clients. 
I mention this fir only to illustrate the enormity of the problem. We 
estimate now that >ut 40% of the school population has some fonn of handi- 
cap, lessrr or j^roitcr, and tlie sheltered v7orkshop haz tried to address 
ittJelf to these jblems, but I thi..k tliat you can do a better job in the 
schools. 

The Grenlick and Associates Report V7as rather interesting. I would 
1 H e to read this paragraph for your consideration. 

In preparing handicapped people for jobs, it cannot be said 
that a workshop can obtain a high degree of success. The assump- 
tion behind the rehabilitation effort is that all or most handi- 
capped persons arc placable on job'^, . The way to accomplish their 
placement is vocational rehabilitation. In fact, however, the 
ability to team : job with a person is not merely dependent upon 
a person's job skills. It is also dependent upon the community, 
total integration of the handicapped in a society of contributing 
citizens, and not isolation. 

This is where I believe the report makes the greatest contribution. This 
is why I believe .special educators can play a key role in worl.ing with 
vocational educators. We can show that the handicapped can be e.aployed. 
ThiJ9 pessimistic report should not oV ncure the real challenge. Congress, 
of course, will wont to rc-cxamine the present legislation, but I do not 
sei? any good reasons for more funds diverted for the Education Basic 
Development Act. For indeed, it this report is shown as correct we may be 
developing mor e teachers in special education by absorbing the handicapped 
into our general educational system. This v;ould also mean a greater num- 
ber of counselors. We are talking about the possibility of parents, 
paraprofesoional counselors, to help the degreed counselors in their work, 
simply because we cannot crank out enough counselors fast enough to meet 
the noeds. 

I also see more fundo for curriculum development for the handicapped. 
It orsems that tljis is nn area you oui^ht to be talking about with the state 
advisory council because in the 1968 Amendments specific categorical set 
asidec were mandated for both research and curriculum development, and 
those of you in special education ouj^ht to get a part of the c'^.t'ion. You 
can get a piece of that action by working through the state advisory 
council. 

I don't see any general compromising in Congress on the whole question 
of Civil Rights Prohibition against discrimination because one is handi- 
capped. I think that the roots of the civil rights concept in Congress 
are so well founded and deep seated now, that T don't sec any reason, and 
properly no, for the repeal of the standards and the high hopes that we 
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voted into law in the 1960s just because we say that we can't meet those 
standards. We can meet them. They can be met with the proper approach. 

This challenge becomes even more compounded when you consider the fact 
that this nation is going to a full employment economy by 1980. I am not 
talking about some pie in the sky a decade or two or three from now. I am 
talking about the next 48 months. I know that we arc concerned about the 
present economic situation. If you look at the economic profile of America, 
you will find that the last 100 years have been a series of hills and 
valleys. Sometimes the valleys are a little deeper than we want them. 
Sometimes the hills get a little higher than we want them. Let me remind 
you that the decade of the ^ 60s was one full decade of uninterpreted economic 
growth. We had an ..nemployment rate of 2.3%. During that period of growth 
we faced enormous problems of manpower and womenpower shortages all over 
the country for which we were totally unprepared. Employers raided each 
other, stealing each other's workers because of the tremendous shortage of 
skilled help. 

By 1985 this nation must train 58,000,000 nex^7 workers as the labor 
force increases to the trillion dollar economy. We are going to go from 
85,000,000 now to 102,000,000 by 1985. Of that 58,000,000 we are going to 
have to train 17,000,000 workers to expand the normal growth of the economy. 
We are ge^ing to have to train 41,000,000 to replace people who die, retire, 
or leave the labor force for all sorts of reasons. As you see these enor- 
mous needs in the labor force you can see a clear picture of how special 
education and vocational education will have to be in the mainstream. You 
are going to have to educate the community and provide the manpower to fill 
the enormous needs of American industry. If the present drop in the birth 
rate continues as we suspect, the United States won't be able to discrimi- 
nate against the handicapped. We will need them to meet the demands of 
102,000,000 in the labor force. 

I don't suppose that we will v^ant to talk about education for women 
as a special education concept, but certainly it does cause a problem 
because as our v/hole population changes, v\romen emerge as a valid force in 
the American work market. Our population in 1970 was 51% women and 49% 
men. We anticipate that by 1980. in will be 53% women, 47% men. By 1990 
we predict it will be 55% women, 45% men. It is a fact that there are 
going to^ be more women than men in this country. Industry is going to 
have to attract women to the v;orld of work at an earlier age. As a matter 
of fact, this is happening already. Women are already responding to the 
needs of industry. The age of childbearing is going up. Young women who 
ordinarily would have children at age 24 to 30 are now in industry and 
having their children at age 32 to 34. 

Obviously, a great challenge in American education will be to train 
women for the dual role of breadwinner and homemaker, both of which are 
becoming more complex. A committee in Congress studied what it would cost 
to buy the services of a modem housewife and mother of two at the open 
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market. We concluded at that time, that it v;ould cost $15,700,00, We did 
not try to put a price on personal services. It shows that the work of a 
homemaker is becominp, more skillful, more complicated. Home economists 
are going to have to develop programs which v/ill prepare individuals for 
this dual role. It is true that the male member of the family is developing 
a new sensitivity. I think that schools are going to be teaching young 
men how to make t'r.eir contributions; to the household because obviously this 
generation has a greater sensitivity for the family structure than previous 
generations. One interesting clue to changing attitudes is the Department 
of Labor in Washington where male members have negotiated contracts for 
paternity leave when their v/ives are in the hos^Hnl. If they don't have 
vacation time coming they can take thirty days, . ^ out pay. The idea is 
to have the male member of the family in the home instead of some neighbor, 
friend, youngster, or someone else taking care of the household. The point 
I am making here is that special education cannot ignore training this 
nation's women for the world of work. 

It becomes clear that Congress v;ill have to revise some of its think- 
ing about legislation to meet these special needs. Congress cannot ignore 
the recent conference in Washington on special education needs of the 
handicapped. It was a good conference made up of people who are working 
on somev/hat ':at': same things you are. 

I got a job for a young man with a radio station for the Chicago Board 
of Education. Not that I generally interfere with the Board of Education, 
but this man needed help. Hany places v70uld not hire him, simply because 
he was blind. Today he is a key anchorman as a radio announcer conducting 
interviews. The young man shows a fantastic understanding into the prob- 
lems of our community. The only difference that should exist between the 
goals of vocational education for the handicapped and the non-handicapped 
is a necessary assumption that the handicapped take longer and require more 
effort to accomplish tasks. This is why the special education program and 
special educators must provide the guidance, leadership, understanding, 
skill, and know how. It is going to take longer and yes, it is going to 
be more expensive. I get very disturbed when people tell me that vocational 
education is expensive. Of course it is expensive, but look at the track 
record. We made a study a fev/ years app and found that those who had 
experience in vocational education do go on to college. They have survived 
the full course because of the discipline they are taught in vocational 
education. We must bring about a xray that special education can bring in 
their skills for vocational education for the handicapped. Then I think 
we will have a recipe for success. 

The cost of education is high but costs are a lot higher if you dump 
that human being as a public v/ard for the rest of his or her life. We 
must acknowledge that it is going to take a little longer to educate the 
handicapped. To do this we must educate and discipline the American educa-- 
tional community. We are talking about teaching handicapped persons 
adaptability skills more than specific job skills. We must be able to 
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accept the fact that a handicapped person can indeed be trained to do most 
of the things that those of us who are more able-bodied can. I would hope 
that the vocational educators and special educators here would ^ero in on 
specific skills •zhat tha handicapped need to be taught. Many vocational 
education teachers whose tnain background preparation is work experis-^.nce 
rather than university training; seem to have trouble knowing hov/ to handle 
handicapped children's problems. Wn know that the training of individuals 
is a constant thing. You cannot ta^o huinr::i beinj^s, c^ive them a screwdriver, 
a few lessons on hov; to set a screw, and have thrm v/ork on it. The restruc- 
turing of human beings requires the !:ind of skill !:hat many of you in this 
room have. It is a long, cos':lyp tedious process. 

Vocational education and special education play a particularly signi- 
ficant role. I think you can develop a meaningful program bccau?^e of your 
professional background of ev^aluation. The Sei^ate is r.ore likely to support 
vocational education for the emotionally disturbed than other handicapped. 
That is a challenge when you consider the fact that 53% of the 4.1.0,000 in 
the 2,700 sheltered v/orkshops in this ccuntr^^ are there because of emotional 
problems. That is the biggest problem and yet perhaps the toughest one. 
The success of your program is measured by the success for the h^indicapped. 

Labor unions are more receptive to membership of handicapped persons 
when they realize that these persons are likely to be hard working, stable, 
dues paying members. Handicapped workers are among th-i last to be iired 
xdien Jobs are reduced. However, this may be due in l^rge part because 
they can be exploited. Your programs ought to be giving these people soir.c 
idea of their rights. Regular school counselors often don't complain. 
Many of the school counselors c'.on ' t want to work VTith linndicapped students 
perhaps because they don't have experience. One of the greatest r.halleivges 
that will coiae out of a conference like this is recognizing tie need to 
equip counselors with speciiil skills for both the handicapped student and 
vocational training. If I had my way about it, I v/ould put a gr-^at deal 
of my money in counseling and guidance. Today this is perhaps the single 
greatest shortcoming of the American educational system at all p^rde levels. 
Final] y, there is a great need for psychological specialists and therapists 
who work with the handicapped learn the basic concepts of vocational 
education. You can see there a groat deal of Interest in this whole 
field. 

I would like to close with this request. I would like for each of 
youy first of a.^1, to knov; who are your state advisory council members. 
We created tlie stt te advisory council as a delivery . sys tem,': a place for 
you to go and talk about the needs of your community. I c:an assure yru 
that if you will put together your ideas and present them personally to 
the state advisory council you will see gome magnificent, ircanlngful 
breakthroughs in this very important field of American education. In the 
14 years that I was in Congress. I learned a profound respect for the, 
American people. I am not one who goes around saying v/e have a bad educa- 
tional system. When you consider the problems, this educational system 
has done pretty well; This country is the youngest major p-^wer in the 
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X7orld today. This nation, less than 200 years old, ha'S become the fore- 
runner in the forefront of human achievement. I think all of this came 
through our educational system. So this is no time to bury the system. 
As we see the needs of American there is time to build on that system. 

This conference is important. Over the years I learned that ncbody 
in our society has a more avzesome recponsibility than the American teacher. 
You see when a doctor makes a mistake., he buries it. VJho knows the differ- 
ence? VThen a lav/yer makes a mistake, he appeals it. \^en a teacher makes 
a mistake the scars follow that student. It is an awesome, frightening 
job. That is why I am pleased that you are here. I hope that out of this 
conference v/ill come a new program bringing the talents of vocational educa 
tion :md special education to every American handicapped, disadvantaged, 
black or v/hite, young or old, male or female, so that every individual x^ill 
be able to graduate from school vzith a marketable skill and face the world. 
One of the great tragedies of our time and the reason for a lot of turmoil 
is because we have graduated young people without a job skill. That is 
why I feel so strongly about vocational education. I vrLsh you luck and 
congratulate you for putting together this conference. 
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A COOPERATIVE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR 
PREPARING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL TO 
WORK WITH SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS 



Dr. Al Lampe, Assistant Professor 
Department of Vocational Education and Technology 
College of Agriculture 
The University of Vermont 



''Thank you very much, Allen. It is a real pleasure to be here tonight and 
to have th:3 opportunity to talk about some of the thi.r.t^s v/e've been doing at 
the University of Vermont in the way of preparing vocational educators to work 
with special needs students. You certainly have brought together an impressive 
assembly of teacher educators from across the naticu for this workshop, and J 
know that I am speaking for every member of our Vermont team when I say we're 
all grateful to Rupert Evans and Gary Clark, Co-directors of this conference, 
for making it possible for us to be here to share in this exciting exchange of 
ideas and information. I like workshops that accomplish something, and from 
what we/ve seen so far today, I'd say that a great deal will be accomplished 
during tliis one. 

Before getting into my topic for tonight, I'd like to acknowledge that I 
can appreciate how all of you must be feeling at this point. VJe've been at it 
now for about eleven hours, and although it has been an exciting day, the 
prospect of sitting here and listening to a long presentation isn't particularly 
inviting. It was ilark Twain, I believe, who said "being talked to death is a 
terrible way to go." I'd like to set your minds at ease by assuring you that 
Rupert Evans didn't invite me out here to Illinois to be an executioner! So, 
if you can all just sit back and relax for a lew more minutes over that last 
cup of coffee, I'll do my best to keep this presentation as short as possible. 

V/lien Allen Phelps called me on the telephone a few months ago and invited 
me to make this presentation, I must admit that I felt rather hesitant about 
accepting. Having been at the University of Vermont for only a short period 
of time, I felt somewhat less than qualified to be speaking about the program 
I am representing here tonight. There are several persons participating in 
this workshop; persons who are sitting right here in this room tonight; who 
deserve moHt of the credit for developing the special needs teacher training 
model I'll be attempting to describe to you. Let me stop here for just a moment 
to introduce these people to you. 

First, the person who was most closely associated with the Vermont program 
during itf; oarly stages of development, and its original coordinator, Mr. Marc 
Hull. Marc, who can boast being a "native Vermonter," left the university just 
over a year ago, and is now completing his doctorate at Texas A & M, where he 
'also serves as a Research Associate in the Office of the Dean. 

Another former Vermont resident, Dr. William Halloran, is here representing 
the Bureiiu for the Education of the llandicapped, U.S. Office of Education. 
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Before accepting his new a^signmenL in VJashinotou, i>ill served as a Consultant 
with the Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services in the 
Vermont State Education- Departrrant. While in that position Bill had ^ull 
responsibility for liaison between the State Education Department and the 
program at the University of Vermont, and was instrumental in securing the 
necessary financial support to continue the Vermont program beyond its initial 
three-year planning phase. Bill also played an important leadership role In 
aeveloping THE VERI-IONT GUIDE FOR REACHING ADOLESCENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS which 
you received a copy of :u,st a few minutes ago. We'll he talking some more 
about that pubT:!catio,i a little later or in tonight's presentation. 

1 '^''^ n^?f^ '^'^ ^^^^ ^° introQuce to ycu is Chris Morgan, who recently 

replaced Bill Halloran as oar Special Needs Consultant in the State Education 
Department. Chris was on', of the first Diversified Occupations teachers in 
Vermont to work with the handicapped in vocational education, and has been 
involved from the very ba^inning in uhe development of our present program for 
delivering vocational education to special needs students. Chris also serves 
as an adjunct member of our faculty in tl.e Department of Vocational Education 
ard Technology, ^nd has been very actively in-olved in our professional develop- 
ment program for Special heeds personnel. 

Perhaps now; yov: are in a better position to understand my original comment 
about beihg sot:ewhat reluctant to stand up here .tonight and talk to you about 
the University of Vermont program. With Marc Hull,' Bill Halloran and Chris 
Morgan sitting right there at that table, I feel a bit like the "fellow who found 
himself trying co imprccL; Noah with his stor^' about the Johnstown flood! 
Aside from that, ho.;ever, I really am pleaced to be here tonight, and I hope 
that wnat I havu to say will convey an accur^'te picture of what we're trying to 
do at the University of Vermont ir the way of preparing vocational educators 
to serv- youngster.'! with spacial needs. 

In order to understand -/hat we arc involved in at the Un-^ver-sity it is 
first necesrary "o have, in your -ninds a few st, tistics concerning our state. 
;n^nnn ^""Z standards, and our popuiatio,n Is only about 

^00,000. Oa.- lar-st city , Burlington, with its population of 40,000, is the 
home of the University of Vermont, and can be oasxd^.red the major cultural 
and financial center in the state. While V^. monc can claim several other small 
cities, mo^t of its 400 ooO reaiaenfi a- dispersed over many small villages 
and towns, rangin'; In -i.a froT. jure a fnw lar.- Le. to maybe 300 or 400 popula- 
tion. Ve-rnont h..6 lev largo Indn-tries, and of the state's revenue is 
derived from agricultare, touricn., recre,- .n . 'lowever, despite limited 
financial reaourcc, Vermont has mode r. roimr.ltment to the education of 
Its children, ...nd car. boast having c.e of the r^.osu p.-ogressive special education 
plans as any state in the nation. While time do^-.c not pemit me to ^ully des- 
cribe Vermont's "Con.ult.ln.r, Teacher' modoi r.,v sp'^eial education, let me lust 
mention that It has been looked upon by nany expe-rts in the fiei! of snecial 
education as one of the v.ost in^ovn^lve md well thot.ght out special education 
mouels in operation anywhere in the country. 

Vermonters liave always been recor,n.lzcd ha being coneomed with practical 
values, and thxs io readily e/idenced i.i the state's cuvrent efforts to expand 
vocational education opportuniti...K to all of Itc citizens. This is presently 
being acccrplished through a state-wide network of comprehensive area vocational 
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centers, fourteen of which are now in operation, v;ith a fifteenth in the flr.al 
planning stages. Each of these area vocational centers is located in a large, 
comprehensive union high school district which cooperates with smaller schools 
in neighboring component districts to provide vocational education to students 
on a shared time basis, thus making vocational education available to virtually 
all secondary school pupils in the state. 

In developinpj this comprehensive plan for vocational education, the Staf.e 
of Vermont has not neglected to provide for the special vocational education 
needs of its handicapped youth. in 1963, when Vermont first committed , itself 
both philosophically and financially to support the development of a state- 
wide network of area vocational centers, it simultaneously made a commitment 
to provide within each of these centers an innovative vocational program for 
mentally retarded students between the ages of 15 and 21. This program model, 
known locally as "Diversified Occupations," has subsequently been implemented 
in each of Vermont's fourteen area vocational centers, and is currently pro- 
viding vocational instruction for a total of 399 mentally retarded youth 
throughout the state. 

I'd like to take just a moment or tv/o at this point to discuss some of the 
major components of Vermont's "Diversified Occupations" model and briefly high- 
light its development from 1968 to the present. Such a discussion will, I 
believe, serve to provide a framework for evaluating some of the efforts the 
University of Vermont has undertaken over the past few years relative to pro- 
fessional development for vocational special needs personnel, and should also 
serve to point out tlie direction our program will need to take in the very 
near future. 

First of all, then, a brief glimpse at how tlie Vermont "Diversified 
Occupations" model came into existence. Statutory requirements dating from 
about 1956 mandated that Vermont's public school districts provide an equal 
educational opportunity for all children. Even so, it was not until. the 
enactment of more substantial legislation that provieions were made for tlie 
implementation of special programs, facilities and services for youngsters 
with handicapping condition.^. The first such programs in Vermont were focused 
almost exclusively on the needs of inetitally retarded children at the elementary 
and junior high scliool levels. This situation persisted, with little, in the 
way of secondary or vocational programs for the mentally retarded being pro- 
vided until the- enactment of the 1963 Vocational Education Act and its sub- 
sequent Amendment-, ui 1968. As a result of these tv/o significant pie.^.es of 
legislation, Veniun*: initiated a bold and compxehensive plan to make vocational 
education o/id trairiPi', .available to all educable mentally retarded students 
between Li;o n'n'' of i'> -jnd 21* 

The: d'cio o/i t ^ incorporate these "Diversified Occupations" Programs for 
the mentally vui.eri'il into each of Vermont's area vocational centers was 
jointly To./n\hft<[ hy the Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel 
Services and the Division of Vocational and Technical Education of the State 
Education Department. At that time an agreement was entered into by these two 
agencies, pledging continued financial and technical support for any and all 
such programs. Under this cooperative agreement, approved programs for handi- 
capped students located within the area vocational centers received an operating 
budget from the Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services 
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based on the number of mentally tiandicapped students enrolled. The cost of 
construction of classroom and laboratory space, which is a part of. the. area 
vocational center and which is used for the vocational education of mentally 
retarded students is funded at 75% of the total construction costs by the 
Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services. The remaining 25% 
is funded by the Division of Vocational and Technical Education. This division 
also provides 100% funding for all vocational education equipment used in these 
special needs programs, while the Division of Special Education absorbs 100% 
of the cost for equipment used in related academic classes. This agreement 
also provides that the Division of Special Education will pay 100% of the 
salaries of professional personnel employed in these "Diversified Occupations 
Programs. 

Under the provisions of this cooperative agreement, the first two "Diver- 
sified Occupations" facilities were opened at area vocational center sites in 
1971. By the end of 1972, a total of ten such facilities had been completed 
and had programs in full operation. Three additional programs were opened by 
1973, and the most recently completed facility started accepting its fijrst 
class of students in January, 1975. The total state-wide plan will be fully 
operational when the final "Diversified Occupations" facility is opened at the 
St. Albans Area Vocational Center sometime in early 1977. 

Let me take just a moment now to describe the "Diversified Occupations" 
program itself, and to mention the kinds of opportunity it is providing for 
the mentally retarded students of Vermont. 

Basically, the "D.O." model is a four year program combining "hands-on" 
occupational training with a carefully prescribed program of related and "life- 
relevant" academic and social learning. The curriculum is individually 
determined for each student on the basis of a careful and thorough evaluation 
of his level of functioning, his interests and his aptitudes. The broad goal 
of the "Diversified Occupations" program is to provide each student with the 
social, academic and occupational skills needed to become a successful, inde- 
pendently functioning member of society. 

The "Diversified Occupations" curriculum is based on "persisting life 
needs," those recurring fu-ictions required of individuals living in a demo- 
cracy; requirements which persist throughout a person's life. They include 
such functions as the needs to be healthy, the need to be economically inde- 
pendent, the need to communicate effectively, etc. Rather than spending too 
much time attempting to enumerate the many life functions covered in the 
"Diversified Occupations" curriculum, I'll refer you to youc copy of The VERMONT 
GUIDE FOR TEACHING ADOLESCENTS WITH SPECIAL WEEDS. You will find, I'm sure, 
that the GUIDE can fur more adequately cover these many furctions than I can 
here tonight. 

In each "Diversified Occupations" program, students rotate through a 
sequence of carefuUy planned exploratory experiences in a variety of occupa- 
tional areas, or clusters. These experiences include such areas as hetilth 
occupations, metal working, office occupations, food serviceP, grounds raaintana:»ce 
and auto services to mention just a few. 



Through these exploratory experiences the student and the Inatruciv/ wl 
Ln to determine each individual's interests and abilities. StudQ.ts with 
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sufficierc interest and aptitudes are taught ti:e necessary entry-level skills 
and concepts in the "Diversified Occupations" program to permit them to enter 
regular vocational education programs for further training. If necessary, 
students who have been "mainstreamed" in regular programs may return from time 
to time to the "Diversified Occupations" laboratory for individualized remedial 
instruction as appropriate. 

For the majority of students, out-of-school vrork placement will follow 
successful in-school experiences. Pupils are placed in cooperative work situa- 
tions in the coimnunicy through the regular Cooperative Education Program 
offered by the area vocational center. These students nay also return to the 
"Diversified Occupations" laboratory as needed for further individualized 
instruction and guidance. 

For those pupils who are unable to profit from integration into regular 
vocational education classes, the "Diversified Occupations" program offers 
intensive training in its occupational laboratories. When it has been deter- 
mined by the instructor that the slower student is ready for more intensive 
training, he ic referred to the vocational rehabilitation service for placement 
either in a sheltered workshop or other suitable facility or program. 

It might be well to mention here that a large number of students com- 
pleting their education in "Diversified Occupations" programs do not require 
referral to the vocational rehabilitation agency, but are able to successfully 
enter the world cf work directly from their cooperative education placement. 
Unfortunately, I am not in a position at this time to give you any exact figures 
on this. We are in the process now, however, of implementing a follow-up study 
of all the students who have left "Diversified Occupations" programs since their 
inception, and w^^ anticipatr. having some "hard" data on this in the near future. 

I reco^^nize that I have presented a very superficial description of 
Vermont's "Diversified Occupations" program model, but I want to move on now 
and talk about the typical staffing situation usually found in this kind of a 
program. Th3 basic "Diver-jif ied Occupations" profe?3sional staff usually includes 
three instructors, working cooperatively in a modified "team-teaching" situation. 
This may vary, of course, depending; upou the size of the program, but generally 
speaking, the "D.O." professional staff is comprised of a "heavy lab" teacher, 
a "light lab" teacher, and an instructor for related "special" academics. In 
some instances these professionals are assisted by a paraprof essional, or "aide." 
I'm sure this tbiHninology must confuse you, so let me give you a few definitions 
to clarify what I'm talking about. The term "heavy lab" refers to those voca- 
tional experiences related to such occupational areas as machine operation, 
construction, power mechanics, carpentry and related industrial type operations. 
Ideally, the "heavy lab" instructor comes from a background of industrial educa- 
tion or some specific tradt^ experience ^ and is able to r(^late his teaching to 
the real world of work. In the "Diversified Occupations" program, successful 
completion of "heavy lab" experiences Is a prerequisite for entry into selected 
regular vocational education programs. 

The term "light lab" on the other hand, refers to the types of "hands-on" 
experiences usually encountered in home economics, business education, health, 
child care and so on. In most instances, "light lab" instructors will hold a 
teaching certificate in hone economics, health, or a related area. While much 
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of what is Laught to the student in ''light lab" can be considered related to 
"persisting life functions," these experiences frequently are also prerequisites 
for regular vocational education placement. 

I believe the terra "related academic teacher" is familiar to most of you 
here tonight. This refers priuarily to a person trained :*.n the area of 
special education, usually v/ith an emphasis on teaching the mentally retarded, 
who is able to provide individualized remedial or prescriptive instruction to 
students demonstrating a wide variety of learning disabilities. It is the 
responsibility of this person not only to develop appropriate academic instruc- 
tion to support the "heavy laW and "light' lab" components of the "Diversified 
Occupations" curriculum, but also to provide remedial instrucl:ion for students 
who are "mainstreamed" in rep,ular vocational courses. 

One has only to consider the obvious diversity of talents and experience 
required of the "Diversified Occupations" instructional personnel to recognize 
that recruiting qualified staff is one of the major problems encountered in 
implementing this particular educational model. When "Diversified Occupations" 
programs were first inple;:iented in Vermont six years ago, it was recognized 
that existing teacher education programs were unable to provide a sufficient 
number of trained and qualified candidates to meet professional staff needs 
of this program. To alleviate this situation, the State Education Department 
approached the Department of Vocatictial Education and Technology at the University 
of Vermont with a request that it initiate a professional development program 
to prepare "Diversified Occupations" teachers to fill the emerging needs of 
Vermont's area vocational centers. 

In response to this request, the Department of Vocational Education and 
Technology, in concert with ;;he University's Division of Continuing Education, 
joined forces with the State Department of Education to offer two intensive 
inservice workshops durinj the summers of 1971 and 1972. Two local education 
agencies, the Esyex Junction Area Vocational Center and the Burlington Area 
Vocational Center^ cooperated by furnishing facilities and equipment for these 
initial professional development v^orkshops. Nearly all of Vermont's currently 
employed "Diversified Occupations" teachers, as well as several area vocational 
center administrators having responsibility for special needs programs iu 
their schools, were enrolled in these early training sessions. In all, a total 
of twenty-three personr. participated in this beginning professional *ievelopment 
effort and were directly responsible for developing much of the insl:ructional 
materials and learning activity packages used in. Vermont's first "Diversified 
Occupations" programs. 

In 1972, a three-year planning grant from the Bureau for the Education 
of the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, made it possible for the University 
of Vermont to employ a full-time per:3on to coordinate professiortal development 
efforts with "Diversified Occupations" teachers. This person, incidentally > 
was Marc Hull, whom I introduced to you earlier in tonight's program. 

At the time this professional development program was first implemented, 
only two "Diversified Occupations" programs were in operation in the State of 
Vermont. However, twelve additional programs were scheduled to open in the 
immediate future. For this reason, a special effort was made to identify the 
staff needs of these anticipated progtams and to provide immediate assistance 
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to assure an adequate supply of qualified personnel* Tliis was accomplished 
through an effort to identify and train potential "D.O/* teachers at the pre- 
service undergraduate level, as well as through intensive in-service with 
vocational teachers already employed in the respective area vocational centers 
where new ''Diversified Occupations** programs were soon to be implemented. 

As time went ou, the professional development staff began to identify 
various professional personnel who v;ere likely to come into contact with handi- 
capped students in the area vocational centers, and a broad-based training 
model began to emerge* Over a period of three years, workshops and courses 
of study were developed to sensitize the entire spectrum oi professionals 
functioning within the vocational centers to the needs dnd charact.eristics of 
educable mentally retarded students. Ultimately, undergraduate and graduate 
level courses were developed to offer in-depth training in the competency 
areas considered essential for providing vocational instruction to handicapped 
adolescents, and over a period of three years, more than 500 teachers, admin- 
istrators and other educational personnel v/ere involved in the prof <^ssional 
development activities provided by the University. 

In addition to its instructional and training efforts, the professional 
development program at the University of Vermont has been involved in a 
number of other types of service activities related to the improvement of 
vocational education programs for special needs students, Tliese included, 
among other activities, the sponsorship of meetings for developing **Diversif ied 
Occupations'* curriculum and identifying appropriate instructional objectives 
for all aspects of the program, A direct outcome of these '^etings was the 
development of THE VERMONT GUIDE FOR TEACHING ADOLESCENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 
which has been mentioned several times in this presentation. This GUIDE 
truly represents the dedicated efforts of many Vermont **Diversif ied Occupations'* 
teachers and contains numerous examplej uf lesson materials that have been 
classroom tested over a period of several years. 

I T70uld like to d this presentation up with a few final comments 
relative to what has been accomplished over tbe T?ast several years in Vermont. 
Implementation of this professional daveloprot , --ograip for vocational teachers 
of special needs students has presented aumeru -j ortunities to **leam by 
doing." Some of ^he insights derived from these -ir :ing experiences may have 
some significance for those of you participating 1 ^nis leadership workshop, 
but they should not, however, be construed as irrefutable facts, but only as 
a summary of observations and insights. 

For three years the professional development staff has had an opportunity 
to observe Vermont's efforts to intev^rate students from "Diversified Occupations" 
programs into regular vocational classes. At present, nearly 50% of all eligible 
students have been integrated into regular prog/rams on a part-time or full-time 
basis, with varying degrees of success. It has been noted, however, that most 
teachers feel that integration is prc^fitable only to the extent that it leads 
to worthwhile learning experiences for th? mentally handicapped student. The 
mere presence of c retarded student in a regular class does not always mean 
that the system is meeting his needij. This is basically because not all teachers 
and not all curricula are beneiicial for Suudents who have learning problems. 
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It woulfJ be presumptous to. imply that an infallable formula exists for 
preparing regular vocational teachers to successfully v/ork with the mentally 
retarded student in their classrooms and laboratories. There are, however, 
certain basic principles and understandings which help to facilitate the 
successful integration of special needs students in regular vocational educa- 
tion programr?. These, briefly stated, include: (1) the development of a 
basic understanding of, and sensitivity to, the learning styles of special 
needs students; (2) clearly stating educational objectives in terms of obser- 
vable perform€^ice and carefully constructing task -ladders of sequential 
enabling objectiveL; (3) preceding instruction of special need£ students with 
pre-test assessments to dete?nnine the appropriateness of materials to be 
presented; (4) presenting concepts to be learned by special needs students in 
a clear, direct, and uncomplicated manner; (5) encouraging continuous involve* 
ment_ of special ueeds students through repeated questioning and positive,, 
corrective feedback; and (6) regularly reviewing concepts presented and pro* 
viding for appropriate practice of all skills laamed* 

Any professional development program that has as its objective the pre- 
paration of vocational education personnel to effectively meet the needs of 
handicapped students must concentrate on the attainment of tha above mentioned 
skills and competencies. This has been our goal at the University of Vermont. 

Thank you very n:uch for vour attention. I hope you all have a very 
successful workshop here at tne University of Illinois. 
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THE HABILITATION PERSONNEL TRAINING PROJECT: 
COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION FOR SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATORS 



Dr. Gary M. Clark 
Professor, Department of Special Education, 
University of Kansas 



Introduction 

There are two reasons for presenting a description of the Habilitation 
Personnel Training Project (HPTP) to you at this workshop. First, it has poten- 
tial as a product for your use in your teacner education programs. Second, it 
has some potential as a model for a process in your teacher education programs 
for developing your own competency-based program. In either case, we feel that 
you need sufficient information about our program to make some decisions as to 
its value for you now or possibly in the future. 

This project was conceptualized some five years ago out of frustration with 
the lack of direction which existed in special education teacher education in 
regard to secondary personnel. A survey in 1971 had indicated that only about 
one-fourth of all special education personnel preparation programs in the country 
offered even one course related to the secondary level. Of those citing at 
least one course, the vast majority offered no more than the one course. The 
predominant emphc^sis In most of the nation's special education teacher education 
was, and still is, at the elementary level. 

At the same time that preliminary plans were being made to develop a 
comprehensize teacher education program at the University of Kansas which aleo 
could serve as a model for other personnel preparation programs, the competency- 
based teacher education movement was aring its peak of momentum. As an organ- 
izational and philosophical approach, it appeared to have exciting potential for 
our use in developing a model program. 

The incorporation of the copetency-based approach into our planning and 
development imposed a structure which had both advantages and disadvantages. 
The primary advantages focused on the necassity for precision in systematic 
definition and elaboration of what we thought secondary special education 
teachers (or habilitation personnel, if you will, since we wanted to prepare 
people for roles as secondary teachers and /or work experience or work sf;udy co- 
ordinators) had to know or be competent at to function effectively. The dis- 
advantages were centered on the lack of "degrees of freedom" we had to operate 
within. ^ 

Funding was obtained for the development of this curriculum from the Divi- 
sion of Personnel Preparation, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. We are 
in the fourth and final year of this development and are field-testing selected 
modules as part of our evaluation system. We would like to describe for you 
briefly, but in as much detail as possible, some of the process we went through 
in moving from competency identn (cation to curriculum planning and development, 
how our model is b-ing evaluated, and how our evaluation results look at this 
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THE HABILITATION [PROCESS AND 
THE SPECIAL NEEDS INDIVIDUAL 



Patricin L. Sitlington 
Doctoral Student 
Department of Special Education 
University of Kansas 



I would like to present his morning a description of the basic 

habilitation process as w: in the Habilitation Personnel Training 

Project (HPTP). The teriu on'' is a broader form of the entire teaching 

process, whether it is car . m the classroom of through on-the-job super- 

vision. In essence it is predating for the complete life adjustment or the special 
needs or handicapped individual. The habilitation process as we envision it can 
apply to all levels of instruction — individual or group, one lesson, one day, one 
year. 

The basic training population for HPTP is special educators, but we feel 
that the competencies we have identified r.uld apply to anyone working with the 
special needs individual. I would like to stress here that the competencies 
HPTP has formulated arise from the habilitation process itself and what we will 
be talking about in the next few minutes is really a generic process which can 
be applied to any instructional situation. 

Steps in the Habilitation Proces s 

The basic habilitation process is depicted in Figure 1 and consists of four 
basic steps: (a) Define consumer needs:, (b) Specify habilitation plan; (c) Imple- 
ment habilitation plan; and (d) Evaluate effects of habilitation plan. It should 
be noted that this is a continuous system, with the results of the evaluation 
phase feeding back directly to one or all of the other components, 

The first step in this process is defining consumer needs, as presented in 
Figure 2. The term "consumer" is used here to ceier to the special needs or 
handicapped student, in our case at the seconJ^r^ or adult level. This first 
phase basically encompasses finding out the basic competencies the student needs 
to succeed in his environment, measuring the degree to which he possesses these 
competencies, and specifying the additional development needed. The competencies 
we are talking about here fall into the areas of world of work, home, and self, 
and community and society. The educator at this point should emerge with an 
organized picture of where the student falls with regard to one or all of these 
areas. 

Before proceeding with the other steps I should note that the Roman numerals 
and cluster designatiors you will be seeing in parentheses throughout the figures 
refer to the HPTP modules dealing with the specific steps presented. A listing 
of these modules is contained in Figure 5 (see p. 56). 
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Figure 1 
STEPS IN 

conduct: THE Hj\BILITATION PROCESS 



DEFINE 

COMSbMER 

:\T.EDS 



SPECIFY 

HABILITATION 
PLAN 



IMPLEMENT 

HABILITATION 

PLAIn^ 



Figure 2 



DEFINE CONSUMER NEEDS 
I. Identify Consumer Population 

II. Specify Developmental Needs 

A. Identify development required by environment 

!• Identify tasks required by competency area 

a. Identify competencies required by competency area (CLUSTER 2) 

b. Conduct competency analysis (N IX) 

2. Conduct task analysis (N IX) 

B. Identify status of student's development (N VII, N VIII) 
1. Specify parameters of needs assessment process 

2* Collect assessment data 

a. Identify, select, and/or prepare assessment instruments 

b. Administer assessment instruments 

3. Identify extent of student's development in competency area 

C. Specify additional development needed by student (knowledge and skill) 

D. Synthesize needs information gathered on student (N X) 

The second step in the habilitation process is to specify the habilitation 
plan. The areas included in this step are presented in Figure 3. I would like 
to point out again that this plan could be for an individual for a given lesson, 
a day, a semester, or an entire year; it could also be for a group for a given 
lesson, day, semester, or year. Basically this phase includes identifying the 
options available in a given situation, selecting from these options, and "putting 
it all together*' in ^ lesson plan, unit, semester plan, etc. The options avail- 
able to the professional include both resources and procedures as presented in 
the outline. Examples of the various components are given in parentheses. 

Implementing the plan the teacher or job supervisor has just designed is 
the third step in the habilitation process and is outlined in Figure 4. In 
essence this phase includes implementing each element of the habilitation process 
as defined in the second step. 
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Figure 3 



SPECIFY HABILITATION PLAN 



I. Identify Feasible Component Options for Habilitation Plan 

A. Define objectives for prograu (N VI) 

B. Identify constraints on component selection (money, available resources) 

C. Identify options in selecting components 

1. Identify resource components available (CLUSTER 5) 

a . Environmental resources 

b. Instructional media 

c. Resource personnel (school and community) 

d. Referral resources (school and community) 



2. Identify procedural components available (CLUSTER 6) 

a. Instructional management procedures (teaching methods, 

learning activities) 

b. Behavior management procedures 

c. Evaluation procedures 



II. Specify Component Options to be Included in Habilitation Plan 

A. Select resource components (from C~l) 

B. Select procedural components (from C-2) 

C. Identify required procedures for referral components 

III. Synthesize Specified Components into Habilitation Plan (P XIV) 
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Figure 4 



IMPLEMENT HABILITATION PLAN 

I. Implement Components of Habilitation Plan (I) 
A. Implement service delivery components 

1. Implement selected instructional components 

a. Resources (environmental, media, resource personnel) 

b. Instructional management procedures 

2. Implement selected referral components 

a. Referral procedures 

b. Followup procedures 

c. Corrective procedures 

Implement selected behavior management components 
C. Implement selected evaluation components 

II. Integrate Habilitation Plan into Habilitation Program for Individual/Group (I) 

The final step in the process involves evaluating the effects of the habili- 
tation program which the educator has designed and carried out. This phase begins 
with the collecting of data not only on student performance but in such areas as 
employer reaction to the program, parental satisfaction, community awareness of 
the program, etc. The purpose here is to collect the types of data that will 
allow the educator to ascertain the degree to which the objectives of the program 
have been met. These objectives should include not only goals for individual 
students and the group as a whole, but goals for the program components • Once 
the data have been collected and analyzed, the evaluation phase includes feed^ 
back to the f Irat thicee steps In the habilitation process. 
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Summary 



I hope that thi? view of the habilitation process has been of some help 
to you. We have found the isolation and specification of this procass to be 
an ongoing endeavor at HPT?, one that is alv;ays subject to revision. Many of 
the phases we have dt fined are not xipm to mo6t of you, but we feel we have made 
a contribution to the il^ld of teacher educo:ion by **put:*:iug it all together." 
In attempting to define the conipetencieG to be addressed ia our modules, we 
have found that viewing the tew^chin;^ a':t av a pro'zeos has been quite helpful. 
I would urge you to consider l:ltis approach in designing your oT-m teacher edu- 
cation program and encourage you to write for our Final Planning Report , which 
discusses our approach in more detai'.l and presents the ba'^ic habilitation process 
in lattice form. 



HABILITATION PERSGirJEL ';;RAINING TROJEC" 
MODEL rOR EVAI.UATION 



Alc3candcr Wessitrh 
Project Tval'.i-'^to-,- 
Department of Speci-.l Fx.-v.catiou 
University of '<cnsZi. 



Evaluation cons:*.Gts of matching a c tt of. T.tp.tetnents about vha ras done 
to a set of goal statements ahout uh?.t wa« desired to be done. The ^recess or 
activity of testing Lhii; natcli resolves into forjirtive and ^ucniative activities. 

The natura of evaluation shoul:! be cjnsic^ored sepr.rntc frcn the nature 
of research. An illustration r>houl'l h'^lp. In research a staterent, usually 
called t.ypothesl':, is to^ited tQ cee. if i': ic ttrtic or pvobablc with respect 
to another good descriptive stiltopont: pY' r c:\llt f\ t Such a .statement iS; "The 
sun is at the center of the' univei'oa/' Ii. evrluat:lon a stateticnt, called a goal 
or objective, is Batched "o or evaluated agaii^st- ax^othei descriptrive statement 
of what really is the case. Svch gori coulJ be^ '.'The worln should be the 
center of itan^r. attention.. * I:, practice, the£?e jcata^^^ents and descriptions are 
translated into tenrc vhich refer t;o th:'.rg<5 or activiti'^o wb'.ch we can . observe. 
Research and evaluation share this t: ^nslrLtion process, t^hat they do^.not 
share is the kind of conclusion to ^3 made f^oit .^ach eudcavor: truth or . 
probability on the one hard, crA valuation of the rnrtch between desires and 
realizations on the other han^.. 

For the Habilitation Personnel Training Project, the goal statement, in 
its broadest terms, was embodied in what T-je now call the lattice, illustrated 
in Figure 1, the Content Model. Thic defines, iti essence oatlines in hori- 
zontal form, the content desireabl'^ for educating special class teachers at 
the secondary level. The four major tcpicG were, "Define Ccnsumer Needs," 
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"Specify (an Implementation] Plan/' "Implement the Plan," and "Evaluate Lhe 
Effects." This l.s*:tice-outline has since been converted to our list of 29 
modules which is •^-^anized according to a delivery -sequence model (refer to 
Fig. 5 pk56 ) the llr.t of modules. Code indices consisting of a letter and a 
roman numeral tie e-^./h module to one of the four major content categories from 
the lattice. In shr^rr. the content model was changed to a delivery sequence. 

This change frou content to content delivery was due to informal forma- 
tive evaluation as nodules were first produced. Since then formative eval- 
uation was pracelled iuLo three cycles of subactivity. These three cycles 
were inserted into the production process illustrated in Figure 2 as recommended 
by Thiagaregan, Semmel and Semnel (1973). The cycles inserted were Internal 
Appraisal, Expert (a;td External) Appraisal, and Field Testing as shewn in 
Figure 3 . The feedback integral to each of these cycles has resulted in improve- 
ments in confent; and delivery as Mj. Wlmmer indicat:es in her discussion of our 
data. 

Soms form^.tive work remains to be dene. For exariple, at this workshop we 
have, in thv- display area, a felt board presentation of the major topics in the 
module, "The Work/Study Coorina^.or . " We invite your comments on this display. 

The simmiative evaluation of our broad statement regarding content delivery 
remains to be done. The approach we V7ill take relies on the nature of evalua- 
tion: that is evaluating the match between what is desirable and vhat we did. 

One of the major things we desired to do was plan and validate "a compre- 
hensize training model for optimizing habilitation services in the public 
schools." The planning and formative evaluation of such a model has been com: - 
pleted. This has resulted in a limiting of the scope of the model and in a 
shift toward delivery. Summative statements regarding the validity of this 
final model remain to be made. 

A general review of all twenty-nine delivery modules which we will 
produce \rLll not be possible within the limits of the present project. Never- 
theless, we should be able to provide summative data on a subset of modules 
whic'i we believe (1) are especially well done, (2) are especially popular and 
(3; ACe especially pertinent. We should be able to njike reliable statements 
about These selected moduleo and about how student teachers respond to wrcking 
with them. Such suminativc work should provide a comparative picture of what we 
desire and what we accomplished. 

In summary, evaluation consists of matching a description of what was done 
to a statement of what was desired. For us at HPTP, this has meant consider- 
able work and frustration in formatively evaluating our goals and module produc- 
tion. It will mean considerable additional vork in surnaing up our accomplish- 
ments. 

I would suggest that as you set goals for collaboration between voca- 
tional and special education personnel, you also will face considerable work 
as you translate goal statements and descriptions of acoonplishment into 
things and activities to which yr.-u can point. Given such work, I believe you 
will be abj.e to point with pride. 
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Figure ^ 

EVALUATE EFFECTS 01^ HABILITATION PROGRAM 

Identify Effects of Habilitation Program (E II, E III) 
A. Organize data for analysis 

1. Collect evaluation data (on student performance, employer 
reaction, etc.) 

2. Implement data organization procedures 
Apply data analysis procedures 

C. Synthesize data to identify effects of habilitation program 

Specify Changes in Definition of Consumer Needs (E IV) 
Specify Changes in Specification of Habilitation Plau (E IV) 
Specify Chan^^es in Implementation of Habilitation Plan (E IV) 
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HABTLITATION PERSONNEL TFj^INING PROGRAI^ MODULES 



CLUSTER 1: lerspectives 

MODULE N I: The Needs of Exceptional Youth and Adults 

MODULE P I: Available Role^ in Secondary Special Education 

MODULE P II: Career Education 

MODULE E I: Program Evaluation. 

CLUSTER 2: Competencies for Independent Living 

MODULE N II: Adult Adjustment 
MODULE N III: The World of Work 
MODULE N IV: Home and Self 
MODULE N V: Community and Society 

CLUSTER 3: Needs and Objectives 

MODULE N VI: Behavioral Domains and Instructional Objectives 
MODULE N vri: ;jiessment Resources and Techniques 
MODULE N VIII: .assessment and Interpretation 
MODULE N IX: Task Analysis 

CLUSTER 4: Par-meters of Planning 

MODULE P "II: The Classroom Teacher 
MODULE P IV: The Work/Study Coordinator 

CLUSTER 5: Factors In Planning: Resources 

MODULE P V: Audiovisual Equipment 

MODULE P VI: Physical Environment anc' assroom Design 
MODULE P VII: Instructional Resource 1 oonnel 
MODULE P VIII: Teacher Aides and Paraprof essionals 
MODULE P IX: Referrals 
MODULE P X: Content -Related Resoitrceo 

CLUSTER 6: Factors In Planning: Procedures 

MODULE P XI: Instructional Methods and Teaching Aids 

MODULE P XII: Behavior Management 

MODULE P XIII: Communication and Counseling Procedures 

MODULE E II: Evaluation of Student Performance 

MODULE E III: Evaluation of Program Design Components 

CLUSTER 7: Program Implementation 

MODULE NX: Student Needs AaseBsment 
MODULE P XIV. Program DoBlgn ^ 
MODULE E IV: . J^.vnluation 61) 
Q MODULE I: Practlcum 
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EVALUATION RESULTS, 1^1^-15 



Diane Hlraraer 
Doctoral Student 
Department of Special Education 
University of Kansas 



During the 1974-75 year, five instructional packages were run through 
the entire evaluation sequence. Some of the modules were field tested more 
than once in different settings, with different instructors and different 
trainee populations. I will describe for you very briefly the results of the 
evaluation of these packages. More detailed explanations of the evaluation 
procedures and results are available in the Second Formative Evaluation Report 
which is available from the Habilitation Personnel Training Project (HPTP) . 

Cycle I — Internal Aj)praisal 

The internal appraisal sequence of evaluation was chiefly concerned this 
year with the technical quality of the instructional modules. Two appraisers, 
the project director and an experienced special education teacher and writer, 
reviewed each module at the end of the editorial stage, looking primarily at 
appropriateness of content, technical consistency, and educational validity of 
the materials. Changes in modules as a result of this phase of evaluation were 
generally Jue to appraiser comments of the following types: 

1, Value of a particular resource 

2, Repetition of content material 

3, Need for addition of a particular resource 

A. Need for a better description of a particular resource 

5, Quality and clarity of specific test questions 

6, Logical order of competency units 

On the whole, reports from internal appraisorn have been positive, with modules 
requiring little major revision. 

Cycle II — E xpert Apprnigal 

During the 1974 calendar year, contacts were made with professionals 
throughout the country having expertise in areas of apecinl education, iricasuro- 
cient , curriculum design, competency-based education, and te acher training. 
Those pcrnono selected wore asked to act as ''expert appraisers*' and evaluated 
one or more modulen according to n specified format v;hlch requested botli objec- 
tivo and Hubjective ratings. Each module was evaluated twice. 
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A response of "unacceptable" v/as given in only one area: "Number of 
Examples," where the appraiser suggested there was too much material. ' 'v ^^.^ 
average" responses were received in only 6 areas, and were never above '< 
Combined responses of ''average" or "better than average" were given to . ; 
scales on 75% of the appraisals, and "better than average" responses w- - • 
given on 50% of the appraisals to 6 of the 10 scales. Overall, the modules 
were seen to be of average or bettar quality in areas of content appraisal. 

The second aspect of expert appraisal was concerned with more subjec- 
tive responses regarding module improvement. Responses, from expert appraisals 
were generally quite positive. Areas of. weakness pointed out in the previous 
evaluation year, and: acted upon by project staff were no longer seen as signi- 
ficant as they were seldom mentioned. Outside of minor tevislonsor re-wordings 
only two areas of weakness, were. mentlored more than a few times-weakness of ' 
pre and post tests -and some lack of content specificity to the field of special 
education. Focus on these areas is supported by other evaluation data and, as 
a result, extensive v.^ork is presently being done to remedy these problems. 

Cycle III - Field Testjri}; 

Field tests of instructional mod. .leg were carried out at four major 
universities during .the previous year. Field test participants included both 
undergraduate, graduate, inservlce, and preservice students. Student trainees 
were asked to complete forms which supplied demographic as well as affective 
information concerning the modules used. Instructors also completad evaluation 
forma and maintained records concerning instructor-student contact time, and 
cognitive data such a:-: pre and post test scores. 

/^I'^'f^^""''' ^ considerable increase in percent of items correct from pre 
test (71.4/ to post test I (90.9%) and po,.t test il (94.2%). Trainees who 
did not achieve criterion on the i ir.st post test were allowed to taka the test 
a second time The.se figure, indicate Uia': there was learning from Instruction 
with the modules. 

In the area of trainee evaluation of modules , a conservative method was 
utill;.ed to analy;.c. data from fnstructlonal Modul... and Resource Evaluation forms. 
U.lng a j-polnt Likert Hcale, the neutral and both negative reaponseH were con- 
sidered to he negative, and only affirmative respcnaes c. ,.<,idered positive. A 
nummary of these dat.-, yielding r.0% o. more was connider.-d ,lgnificant. and R0% 
or more was considered highly <; Lgn If leant . fWgnlficanf. dat i were taken a« indi- 
cative of a ma jor .-itrength or VMtakn'ifis . 

Overall, 14 o„t of ?A arear covered or tnc evaluation forms were con- 
Miderod strengthr.. I'o.Irlv. area., w.^re ihJngn .uch an per lonnllznt ion of 
Instruction, self-paeing, .imounl of knowledge r.alned, worthwhile learnin,- 
experience, v.-.lne and varL-ty of ..nahling ncl:lvltl.-n, a,:d ef fcctlvunes,, o'f 
netlvltlci for maatr-ry of oh j..,t Iva. A weakner,; wa»; the amR,««ment uaed In 
pre and potit testing— an area reeelvlnr, InU-nfR. work nK thl/i Ime. 

InMtn.etor -v,-, ) uaf l.ur. clo;...|y paralL-lled traLn-H) evaluatlomi, araln 
pointing out t:h,, we.l.p.-ar. tn m'v and ponf tenting. Other ..egaLlve comment,, 
wen. mor.. lndlrat.lv,. of ..rohl.mM in field t:,..„L . I tuat Ioum or tlie data co'l rtfnR 
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load rather than of problems v/ith the materials themselves. 

Data from Instructor-Student Contact forms showed the average 
instructor-student contact, per 4- week module to be approximately o4.28 min- 
utes — a time commitment whicii does not seem unreasonable. The majority of 
this time v/as spent in evaluation activities. 

On the whole, the results of the 1974-75 formative evaluation v/ere help- 
ful to project stiff and se(^med to reflect positively on the HPTP materials. 
The two major areas of criticism were the assessment inscruments and the occa- 
sional lack of specific relaLionship of content: to secondary special education. 
The two areas are prescutly receiving a great deal of attention and steps have 
been taken to remedv thin situation . 

As I mentioned previously, the evaluation report for the preceding year 
is now in print and available from the HPTP office, if you are interested in 
further, more specific information concerning either the evaluation model or 
results . 



THE HAIULITA.TIOH PKRSOMNEL TRAINING PROJECT: 
COflPCTKNCY-BASI-J) KfJUCATION rOR GECOMDARY SPECIAL EDUCATORS 



Cary il,. Cl.nrk 



Concl u'^ Lon 



For rjouut of you. we liav • told you ino^e ,ibout UI'TP than you wanted to 
know. I had tlie focaiiir. ulirouf^lior c the p Jc^sentat ions that we '/ere selling you 
Homethinr. — or at le'st try mi-, to -.lud only a fcr; were very obvious in showing 
they inij'Jit he potei:tLaL [^urehisers. As. T jjaid earlier, t;e do feel we have, or 
will have, a produet \;hlcl. has ous.q lb 11 it: ies for use In your teacher education 
programti. If tie coui:enL Js only partialis/ )-elevant, perhaps tlie process will 
be of u.'u* to you. 

t liavo to he fioiicM.. i);)'./-v :r , Ir, './>yinr', that if the proccsr.i is what you 
choofie to u;je, be pieparrid for a ri;'.oroui', exp-«n.:ive. experience which could last 
Hoverai y(;arf;. Thi:. [r, aremmJn-. that you want -^jomethinn that is r.omprehnnflive 
and has ty.mw denr..v. of .-iopli I r; f: I ra t ion to It In tennri of format, organization, 
mediation, and lutf-rnal conn I st.incv . W(, have fip.uif four yearn and close to 
one half million dnLlar/; (.ti tfiin [)ro.iecL. During, our two peak developmental 
years we had 17 IH Mt/ifT invoJ.v. d with riorie to 9 full-time equivalentfl. This 
may I, i\ luconrnvAni\ t:u you, hut i.t Ir, not meant to he. It io meant to be an 
honent appraJnal ol what the proee.sr; may rentiire l.f you want to develop your 
own. HopeCtiJiy, fiome of the planninK and d(;velopiPent reported by our project 
eotild minimize tin.' am xiiil: you v/()ulV have to experience. V/e had no precedentfi 
or previoun (•xperJence to dr /iw on and there waa a Jot of trial and error. You 
could be oparc'd thi/; ( o aome extent. 
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If you see the process as being too complex, too e:':pi^nslve, too time- 
consuming, or generally inappropriate for your needs, there still is our 
product. We seriously doubt that anyone will see the entire modular sequence 
of 29 or 30 modules being adopted intact as a system. I think that the modules 
are going to be most effective in supplementing traditional personnel prep- 
aration courses or serving as additional offerings through individual study. 
The specific content of each module is such that parts of the whole can be used 
without having to be committed to the whole curriculum. 

We invite you to visit our display and examine some of the sample modules « 
Evaluate them vrith the understanding that these particular modules represent 
only those modules which are at the ''knowledge level" basically and that other 
modules are being developed which focus on the ''application'' or "doing" level. 
Our end goal, as is yours, is that our graduates not only "knox^ about" but 
"can do"! 
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PROJKCT PRICii;: /ul IWSLRVICE CAilEER 



EDUCATION TRAIWinG PROGRAil 



Dr. Donn Brolin 
Department of Counselinc and Personnel Services 
University of Missouri 



Project PRICE is a federally funded project of the U.G.O.E.^s Bureau of 
Education for the handicapped, Washington, D.C. Tiie project is being con- 
ducted X7ithin the College of Education at the University of ilissouri - Coluir'vli. 

PRICE is an acronyn for "P^rogrammin['. Retarded In £areer IZducation." The 
emerging Career Education novemeut , stimulated by former USOE Commissioner 
Sidney ilarland, has become recognized as a viable educational concept anc^ hat, 
emphasized the importance of special and vocational educators \/orking toget'\' v. 
V/ith the thrust tov/ard uiainstreaming handicapped youngsters, it becomes mp »or-- 
rant for regular class teachers, counselors, and administrators themselves to 
have positive attitude's and training so these students' educational needs can 
be wost appropriately met. 

Support for the need for educational programs for the handicapped becoming 
more occupationally-oriented has been demons':rated by several studies. Ottier 
research has f ju .d ''hat personal-social and uaily-living sLills are also highly 
related t'j th, v r^itional anJ cc:;.im,jiit.y adjufitinent of our i^andicapped cif.izens. 
Research, I have conducted on tne cKlucatioriul needs of secondary level re'carrc^ 
students found that special education leacli'irs felt ocdpational preparr.lio i 
was most important for these xudividuals to receive in hl^A school pr 
although personal -social and ^laily living skills were also felt to 1;/ c.;:.ramely 
important. 

Special eaucatlou personnel [lave coi ie under 'xdue criticism rega:' ling their 
inability t- successfully ii.eet all the needs of handicapped students. Other 
school peraoriu^\ because of ths^'ir lack of kno\/ledge about handicapped students, 
have generally tended to avoid their responsibiJ '-ties tr them. Tl i's, efforts 
to Improve educational services to handicapped students should <oci.' on ex.^^sting 
school personnel who, v/ith the special education teacher, can to^o:/;.:r provide 
a better coordinated c;areer education program for these students. It is impera- 
tive ' '»T.t we retrain current personnel types to better meet, the needs of these 
8tu:L<ir*.s the career education movement affects the total school pj:^ ' cam. 

Project PRICE addresses the need of preparing certain tyn 13 of scnool 
personnel to appropriately work v/ith educ ..ble retarded students in their 
clafisrooma and v/ithin a career educ-ition context. PRICE advoc^u.t s emphasizing 
the career development of retarded sr.udents so they leave the school system 
prepared for all aspects of nuccensfui community living, including v;orking. 

Project Object Ivor 

The main objective of Project PRICi; i^; to design an approach to train 
certain school personnel to better meet the needs of educable retarded students 
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v;itliin a career education context. Tiie project proposes to: (a) designate 
and develop an inservice/staf f development training model; (b) identify and 
develop appropriate types of techniques, materials, and experiences to train 
certain types of school personnel; and (c) complete and disseminate an inservice/ 
staff development trainin[; pro^'.rau that can be used by interested school systems. 

Procedure 

To meet the above objectives, an empnasis on j ,1a input and participation 
forms the main thrust of our project. The first p r,-^* ./ear focused on: (a) 
conducting an extensive lieods Assessment Study in eaca of the six liidvjestern 
cooperating school districts recardin^ inservice training needs; (bj input from 
several Advisory Committees; (c) literature review; (d) preparing training 
materials and; (e) a Trainers '»/orkshop for a cadre of personnel frou each school 
district. 

The second project year has concentrated on conducting a series of six 
PRICE v;orkshops in six llid\/estern school districts by field-testing our Trainers 
Manual and training materials. This has resulted in a considerable revision in 
all aspects of our training program. 

The third and last project year (June 1, 1976 - ilay 31, 1^77) v/ill consist 
of evaluating the effects of the career education programs that are implemented 
in the six school districts, re-writing our Training Program and conducting 
field-testing \/orkshops in several new school districts throughout the country* 
Trainers workshops \;ill be held at the University of liissouri - Columbia in 
early Fall. An extensive evaluation component has been designed to assess 
project effectiveness . 

Major Outcomes 

The final product of the project for each cooperating school will be a 
field-tested and validated inservice/staf f development training manual which 
will include: 

..•An G actives-based Career Education for the EiIR Program Guide 
for the school district. 

• A PvGSourco Guide containing infomation about materials/development, 
equipment, community support, and other pertinent data» 

- # An Implementation Guide for initiating the program plan in the 
school district. 

» A competency based Process Check Guide for staff in critical and 
basic components. 

• An Individual Self Study Guide that includes knowledge, skiils, 
and attitudes. 

^ f> A Group Prc)CL!«.;:.5 Guide for values clarification and personal 
development. 
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Availability of the training progro'D to school districts desiring to 
purchase the PRICE Training Program at the completion of the project is 
contemplated. 



Presently Available PRICE Publications 

Project PRICE has written and distributed several l/orking Papers related 
to career education of retarded citizens. Of particular significance to schools 
has been the 22 career education competencies which wc believe are critical for 
students to adquire if they are to attain a satisfactory level of career adjust- 
ment. We have identified student materials and other literature that can help 
teachers instruct students in each of these competency areas* The \/orking 
Papers we have presently available for the cost of printing and mailing are: 

V/orking Paper Wo. 1 - "Programrrang Retarded in Career Education" ?.75 
Working Paper No. 2 - "Career I^ducation Materials for Educable Retarded 

Students" - $1.25 

Working Paper ilo. 3 - "Career Education: Its Implications for the Educable 

Retarded" - ^.50 

Working Paper No. 4 - "Daily Living, Personal-Social, and Occupational 

Skills Development for Educable Retarued Students" - 
$1.00 

Working Paper Wo. 5 - "Proceedings of Project PRICE Trainer's Workshop" - 

i?1.25 

V/orking Paper Uo. 6 - "Career Education Materials for Educable Retarded 

Students" - $1.25 

A seventh Working Paper reporting th-ji results of our Needs Assessment 
Study will be available soon. Copies of thet^e may be obtained by writing me 
and sending a check made payable to the Curators 'jf the University of Missouri. 

Inservice Training Considerations 



Based on the almost two years of experience we have had in our inservice 
training project, ue have found the following to be of particular importance 
in conducting our type of in3ervice workshops; 

1. To get firm administrative commitment to your project and state depart- 
ment support whare necessary to assure ultimate cooperation for the 
workshops and actual ir. pler..ontal ion afterwards. 

2. To use a cadre of parsoiincl in Llio. school district to do as much of 
the training as possible. Tiier^e individuals r.hould be dynamic, 
energetic leaders wlio have a strong intere.-'.t and conmiitraent to the 
project. Train thon to be effective trainers as they are the key 
to your ultimata effective ler.s. A v/ell-rlesi^rrted Trainers Manual is 
essential. 

3. To be sure the t'chool personnel are r/oll informed of the project before 
the training is conducted. 

4. To provide extra incentives for participating in the workshops, e.g., 
salarv credits, college credits, special recognition, etc. 

5. To select participants for training who are actually willing to con- 
sider working with handicapped students. There is no sense in 
"forcing" training on those \/ho will not change their attitudes and 
way of teaching. 
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6. To conduct the inservice training in a setting outside of the school 
in a pleasant settin^j v/here tiiere are few distractions from everyday 
business. Eatinp, facilities should be nearby. 

7. To limit one day v/orkshops to no raore than 5 or 6 hours. Participants 
become fatigued after so much concentrated training at one time. Give 
participants opportunity to move around. 

8. To vary workshop design v/ith ieu lectures, \;am~up activities, gaming 
techniques , considerable participant involvement , media, hands-on 
experiences, coffee breaks, etc. 

9. To focus early workshop effortt; on building a teann/ork relationship 
and a cooperative, positive attitude. 

10. To provide a variety of media that is at*. tractive , short, easy to read, 
and well-organized. Transparencies, slide/cassette presentations, 
films can enhance a workshop imLieasurably . Poor media can be its 
demise. 

11. To limit the number of handouts, particularly if lengthy and cumber- 
some. Concise and highly relevant information should generally only 
be disseminated (unless college credit is awarded). £isy reference 
to the material during the workshop sessions is necessary. 

12. To avoid assignments to participants between workshops unless they 
are taking the inservice training for college credit, pay, or other 
remunerative aspects. 

13. To publicize the inservice workshops in a Nev/sletter, newspaper 
articles, etc. and give people recognition for their efforts. 

14. To emphasize the '*how to do it" so the participants can understand 
their roles and how they may most appropriately be accomplished. 

15. To utilize Advisory Committees and consultants to give considerable 
input on inservice training progrm content and design and to evaluate 
their effectiveness in tiie field. 

The above are some of the major considerations we have found important to 
the success of our inservice endeavors . We believe universities can play a 
major role in developing effective inservice training programs but that such 
a wide array of expertise is needed that a large amount of practitioner input 
and evaluation is necessary. 

Vocational education and special education personnel are perhaps most 
significant in the education of our handicapped students. Let ms work together 
so these students achieve the education they so rightfully deserve. 
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VOTEC AlTD THE SEVERELY IIAIIDICAPPED: A NEIJ LINK-UP 



Marc W. Gold 
University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champainn 



I would suspect the vast majority of you brushed your teeth this morning. 
I hope so. I wonder how many of you V7h( n you were brushing your teeth gave very 
much thought to your toothpaste. The next time you do I V70uld like you to look 
at your tube of toothpaste and realize that probably in the history of toothpaste 
there have been feu If any occasions wharc tue entire tube has been used up. In 
the life of every tube of toothpaste there comes a mccent v/hen an administrative 
decision is made that the amount of resources needed to get any more out exceeds 
the value of v/hat v/ould be gotten out and so you chuck it. For most of us we*ve had 
the humiliating though fortunately private experience of having to reverse our 
administrative decision. He j^o dig it out of the garbage can because we need 
to brush and there ain't no other toothpaste and we find that given a little more 
resource not only is there more toothpaste but it's exactly the same toothpaste 
that we got prior to having throvm it av?ay. All that's needed is a set of cir- 
cumstances that says it's worth cominr^ up with moire resources like a little harder 
push on the thumb and for some of us who have been in certain kinds of circumstances 
it's phenomenal just how many more brushlngs Ke can got out o'" that thing 
that V7e felt v/as useless. It's also phenomenal v/hat we can gee if v;e're willing 
to push hard enough and bruise our thumb or get the right angle on the sink when 
we push hard, how v/e can just kc^ep getting mora and tnore toothpaste. 

You people are talking primarily in this conference about mildly and to a 
lesser degree moderately handicapped individuals. I'd like you to know that for 
severely and profoundly handicapped individuals the data are already available to 
show that if you v/ant to push hard enough on the toothpaste you can find basically 
the same quality product a^ you z:,n anywhere else given the commitment to 
utilizing the resources. T'n j^olng -O spend just a fev; minutes describing that 
to you, then we can talk a little more about the kinds of Individuals that you 
are thinking about in your mind regardin<;j; this conference. 

If you people will look up here you'll see an assembly. This is part of a 
riding mower. It's the brushes for an arr.iature and there are some 15 or 20 parts 
.that have to be assembled and crimped and springs put on and other kinds of things 
done* I received a letter dated December 30th from E.B.I. Breakthrough Inc* in 
Lake Odessa, Michigan, a sheltered v:-orI;gho); for severely handicapped people. 
Basically without going through the entire letter they naid that they were given 
the opportunity to produce these. They wori told that if they could meet a quota 
of 2,000 units per day they could get the contract. The company shipped 472 units 

to be assembled so that they could then c) for quality. The workshop went ahead 

and did the 472 units and they were able '.o iT/^et the quality. It took 15 people 5 
•working days to complete the 472 units. Fifteer of their people were working for 
5 days to just got 472 done but they were told in order to meet the quota they had to 
produce 2,000 a day. 

They had an opportunity to utilize some instructional technology that they had 
not had available before. Using one form of task analysis which v/as designed 
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specifically lot people v/ho are very difficult to train, they took 6 individuals 
out of that 15 and they trained thnm. THiat they did vras they first analyzed this 
■ task. They did whnt is called a content task analysis which asks the question: 
"vrtiat are the steps, the teachable components, into which this task can be divided?" 
Then they did a process .task analysis V7hich is a completely separate set of 
operations which says: "how does one teach the content to the learner?" It's an 
instructional procedure that one designs specifically for people who find it 
difficult to learn. 

Here's what happened, '^hey did individualized instruction with 6 severely 
handicapped people. The training time took between 20 and 60 minutes. At the 
end of the first day follov/ing that individualized instruction 6 people assembled 
882 units instead of 15 people assembling 472 units in 5 days. The production rate 
on following days was: 1393, 1213, 1612, and on the sixth day 1868 units. iie 
error rate for that same period of time v/as 4%, and for the last tv70 days i ^ or 
rate was 2%, and thereafter the error rate was 1/2 of 1%. Ilhat does that Bay I Some- 
thing vexy, very simple. It says given a commitment to an instructional technology, 
and to real genuine productivity that the difference between people is not really 
what they're capable of knov/ing, it's what it takes to get them there. 

Now if I nay be so bold, one of the things that I see in vocational-technical 
ed. and in special ed. that has bothered me very, very much is a lack of awareness 
about this distinction that I made a couple of minutes ago between content and 
process, between what is taught and how it's taught. I'lhen I listen to educators 
in both of those disciplines you hear them talk about curriculum. Curriculum is 
what to teach. You hear them talk about class size, that's an administrative 
issue. You hear them talkinp, about characteristics of the learner. It would 
be nice to think that if I know that this person has epencephalon folds and has 
an extra chromosome here and there and this and that and the othar thing it*s 
going to teil me something about teaching. This hasn*t happened. You get a person 
in your class and it says I.O. such and such. I*ve never seen an instance where 
knowing somebody ^s I.Q. has made it more likely that: you'll give him skills, more 
likely that you'll think him capable, more likely that you'll extend the energies 
and the resources to see that he gets somewhere. And yet the focus of attention 
is on class size, organizational structure, administrative structure, who's going 
to do x^hat, and on and on and on. The area that consistently loses itself down 
in the back of a curriculum guide or on a shelf somewhere, or in come faculty 
meeting is hm do you teach and should you teach? 

And when you look at this, it's no V7onder. If we take voc-tech, for instance, 
most of *:he v/ork that's been done in that area ha3 been done v/ith normal people* 
A lot of the work that's been dona in special ed. has been done with normal people, 
normal people v/ho we/3i/t doing so well and in a final analysis are really hard 
to find especially, when they disappear so nicely in society despite our efforts 
to keep them labelled. But they just go out and do it. 

You know how us normal folk get what v;e lcnov7? This is a critical Issue. How 
do you '^et into normalcy? You know, maybe I should take a minute to tell you. 
If we'r'B talking about people v;ith special needs. There's an inference there 
that they are one group, and there must be an alternative group for people who do 
not ha'^^e special needs., I assume that all of you in this room here perceive your- 
self as not the group under discussion. All right? And I'd be interested in 
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knowing how you got there. That means, I suppose we're tc?king about people who 
are normal and people who are not normal. There aren't very many v/ays that I can 
think of that really allow us to distinguish 'chen' from 'us'l First of all, 
because in the final analysis you really can't. I'm not going to go too far off 
into that but I vzant to talk about this business of the difference between some 
people and other people as it relates. Most of us ^et most of what we got, or 
virtually all of v;hat we got from, exposure. Exposure is v;hen somebody sticks 
it put in front of you and says "eat it up." And you take it and you read it, 
you look at it, somebody says something, it comes floating on in just because 
it was there in front of you. And you pick it up, you pick up enough of it, 
you get enough of it,, you look like enough other people. You're the "us," instead 
of the "them.'' You've made it into normalcy. IJhen somebody doesn't, our society 
has built up so many defense mechanism and so many ways of being comfortable 
that we say O.K. these people can learn and these people can't. These people are 
special needs, you say at this conference. I^at are their special needs? 

I'Jhen you talk about somebody with a special need do you talk about ^ person 
who isn't going to know as much as another person or are you talking about a per- 
son who requires a different set of circumstances in order to know what the other 
people who don't have the special needs Icnow? In our data, and our particular 
way of looking at things, says it's that second explanation that's the real one. 
And that is the people you have that are coming into your shop courses, that 
are coming into your career ed. courses that all of those people are basically 
people who require something different in order to know rather than people who 
aren't going to knov; the same as someone else Is going to know. That seems to 
be a very significant difference. 

The way you get them there is by what we call power. It's hov; much re- 
source, how much planning, how much creativity, how much commitment, how much 
Instructional technology the teacher must come up with in order for the person 
to know what there is to knov;. From this perspective we wculd say whoever you 
have is capable of knowing whatever you want, if you're ".apable of coming up ^d.th 
the technology, with the power, wihh the resource.^,, ''ud wif.h the expectancy to 
get him there. We have carried this further than you rtiir^'ir. imagine. Let me 
give you a couple of examples. 

Dave Turner, a graduate student at the University of Illinois, wrote a task 
analysis for joining the edge of a board. I would imagine a number of you people 
here know what a Joiner is and knov; the process of doing all of that. In this 
task analysis there are a few things that I want to point out% l^hen you get back 
into his content task analysis (which describes v/hat it means to use one of those 
machines), he says after identifying (he's already identified ail of the tool^ 
and everything else) and acquiring the tools, the person is to go and select, 
and it lists what the tools are. The second step is to place each tool in its 
not-in-use position and he has in here th;Jt each tool has an ili-use position 
and a not-in-use position. How, for those people that learn from exposure if 
tl'ey have a brush, tri~square, a scale, n pliers, a screwdriver, and a hammer, 
it may be the case that v;hen they pick up the screwlriver and 60 what they have 
to and stick it over here, the next time they need the scn^wdriver , the amount 
of energy, thouglit, time, etc. required on their f^art to find it is going to 
be very short. It may be that they are so clear as to what a S'^rewdriver is 
that there's no problem with that. It may be that very little thinking has to 
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go into findinr: that screv^lriver the second tine. But it's an oversight if you^re 
working v/ith somebody Trho finds it difficult to learn, to create n set of 
circumstances that ever'/ tine he does soniethin,^ it's a nev? problem. We say 
people find it difficult to learn, no ^ronder, if one time the screwdriver's hes'^j 
and the next time the screi/driver is there, and the next time its dovm here. 
Tliese are three different problev.;s to somebody v/ho has trouble finding that 
screwdriver. But if the person learns from the moment he begins using 'the machine, 
that when his 'land reaches out right there, that's where the screwdriver is 
going to be, then all of a sudden there's one problem to learn instead of a possible 
infinite variety of problems. So by having nothing more. Just a simple little 
thing like an in-use position and a not-in-use position we have reduced what 
could be a whole series of problems to learn v^ith no control to a single problc , 
to learn. Another step in this task analysis under machining operation is 
stand on side of machine facing blade. How often have you people thought v/hen 
you re teaching somebody to use the machine that there might be some good reason 
to specify, to require that f^ach time they use it, before they ever reach, that 
they are in basically the identical position they wore last time, before they 
reached? imen p. ople learn from exposure you cior/t rrive that a second thought, 
you don't have to think about it, you don't spianJ any time thinking about it. 

IJe're talkintr about people with special needs. One way to define what you 
mean by special needs is that they're not people that are going to make it from 
exposure, that they need some training. How, that briPgs us then to a next step. 
When you talk about training what you're talking about achieving is what we call 
cycle constancy. A cycle is one complete set of operations for a task. If 
my job is to sharpen the drill bit, I reach for the bit, pick it up, position 
it in my hand, turn on the stone, do v^hat I have to do, place it over here. Ihen 
I reach for the next bit, I have started my second cycle. For most of the tasks 
that you want to teach and I'm zeroing in now on the T/ork itself, we're not 
talking about the job placement aspects of career education or job pnreference,/ 
v/hat we're shooting for is cycle constancy. To achieve th^t, begin by deciding, 
what a cycle is. Hiat is it that you v/ant constant? 

I have another task analysis here written :y Jose Morales, also in Vocational- 
Technical Education at the Unlvetsity of Illinois. 'Hiis is a task analysis for 
disassembling and assembling a jack plane. In this task analysis he specifies, 
"hold the (.-.ci using the left pointing finger and thumb. Point of finger should 
be placed m uer can, pressed outside of can firmly v^lth thumb. Move left hand 
and grasp lever cap by thf^ middle curved nrea moving it upward and out from screw." 
That sounds pretty fine doesn't it? There's another place vjliere he said, "with 
right hand, wipe a rag." Take a rag that's tied to tlie bench and wipe it that's 
one o.^ the parts of the cycle.. V/h^in v/ould you say to somebody I cHii't allow 
you to go ahead and do this task until between steps 4 and tJtep 6 you reliaoly 
and consistently r.^ach over and gtab the rag? With most of the people you've 
trained the idea of getting dov/n to that doesn't make much sense. There's a 
rag on the table, you either wipe your hands or v/lpe on your pants. His reaBOulng 
v/as, whether I wa^j working vzith mildly or severely handicapped people, that 
after step A tiiat hiind iias some oil en it. If following that step yoa don't ;v;L 
rid of the oil, then at step 6 you now get oil on everything that you didn't 
want it on. So he specities as part of the cycle between step A. and step 6 \ 
"wipe hand." 
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^nien v;e tall: al-out cycle coiu>t:ancy renardlc.;^ ( i\u Learner, v/e'rc talkinjr 
about arrivinp, at a sot of decisions that say, '*thi is r -:cisely the 3et of 
moves, the set of operation.c^ t!int constitute the tasl- " That's an important part 
of instructional tecluiolop,'^ , I t .inli, foi peonlc^ \Aio learn from exposure every 
bit as much at* people uho learn from training. 

For the tar>l:s you'^'- talkiup a])Out teaching, industr-^'al arts, automotive 
shop, hop^': economics, usin:> <i laundromat, uoinp. a v^asher and dryer, using a micro- 
wave oven, especially for those tasi:s that you people all kiioxj how to do so well, 
you'd better take a closer Tool:. Tt turns out that we, with all these things 
we do, v/e have never become intimate with-completely understood those tasks. 

You put on coats this mominp,. ^Hien you put your coHt on this raominp;, hov; 
iHii you do it? Did you prasn at the lapel? You know interestingly enough, I'll 

ao-»e of you prnbled the coat so that the inside v?as facing avjay from you. If • 
'art to teach somebody to put on a coat V7ho just has no idea of a coat, you 
V otter be. ready to figure out how you're going to get the label .up instead 

Jown, iiow you're going to get the inside of the coat facing you instead of 
facing away, how you're v>oing to get your hands just in that right place on 
the collar, etc. etc. That's what we're talking about in training. And so \^ile 
I'm being redundant I don't mind being redundant. The two most basic messages 
so far are: before I move onto so:ae other things here, number 1: it's probably 
true that the data available v;ill shov; that severely handicapped people are capable 
of doing things vocationally that few people have educable people doing right nov7 
in 1976. Piece of information number 2 is: that the ingredient that needs to be 
addressed much more than any other ingredient is how you teach. HcK^7 do \<fe get 
these pec le to the point where thev are doing the.qe things that they are capable 
of? ~ 

There is a problem. Mow do \je get together on uhis. Ue have our organiza- 
tional structures to deal with. You people in teacher training, the question 
has got to be asked. VHiat are you doing to the people in your traitiing that 
other people are not doing to regular teachers? 

There was an article written, "TJhat's special about special education?" 
That article wa5=; v;ritten how long, five years ago, six years ago or somei:^ilng 
like that, I still haven't been able to answer it. IJiiat's going to make it -special 
is to say we can take people that have been through a conventional educational 
experience and accomplish what should have been accomplished before and wasn't. 

In most of your states you have all sorts of fancy ways of certifying. You 
knov; how you ought to certify, if you take the definition of power seriously? 
"We're going to have levels of certification. Level 1 certification is for a 
teacher who has sufficient power to bring people to criterion who probably could 
have got there anyway. Level 2 certification is for a person that is able to 
accomplish the same thing as a level 1 teacher but v;ith people that people ha^v. 
looked at funny and wondered. Level 3 certification is for a person that can 
aocomplish exactly the sane thing with individuals that everybody looked at 
funny because they weren't wondering, they knev; that person was hard to train. 
Level 4 ceiTtl f ication is for a teacher that can accomplish the same thing with 
somebody that just wasn't even allowed in the public schools until very recently. 
But what we should be holding constant that we're not holding constant is the 
idea that what they're going to leari is 1 isically the same. 
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Some of you .-^re sayin^,, "T c.Ti\'f I rvLiovo l\o^' naive/* Steve Zuide,r v/ent into 
a v;ork activity center in Cb.icaro. sone of vou, I*m sure, are familiar with 

the concept of sheltered v:orl:sliOp, \iork activity ceivte>-, day care center. A work 
activity center has people uho voc-reh,ab ^;on't snoasor. It often has teachers 
who say: "We ain^t goiiv* to y,o.t anythlnr, out, S(> uo won't puc anything in." \7hy 
should we put inoney into thnir v^ocational rehabilitation ^rhen they are not 
p;oing to be vocationally viable? And t'aese people in tr.ii> workshop, were doing 
one of the typical kinds of mickey mouse p;arbap,c things that you find in such 
places, which society thinks t'lat's all they c::n do. Althouoii it was actually 
a good one for that kind of a task. They v/erc asseF.blinj-^ sprinj^ loaded hinges. 
The hinges had an anpled plate and the two plates b^ad to p;o dovm, a spring had 
to be lined up, a pin had to he inserted, and some other operations had to be 
done. Their productivity \7as 15/":: of the industrial norm. That's v7hat youM expect 
from work activity center clients, somethinp, less than 50% and this was about 15% 
of industrial norm, where the industrial norm was decided by the factory where 
these hinges were made. 

So what Steve did was a content tasl: analysis , a process task analysis, and 
;:rained them. (Trained under very difficult circumstances by the v/ay. Here 
they were doing a job, he then v70uld then take tlien away 15 or 20 minutes a day, 
train them on the new method, then they'd spend the rest of the day back on 
the old method, that's not an easy way to tviach somebody .something. ) IThen every- 
body was trained they shut down the line, set up tlie new line and away they went. 
My guess is by the vjay, that for most of the kinds of classes that pou people 
work with and see you v/ould never ever see one of these people there. These are 
people that up until very very recently would never be found in the public schools. 

They then went into three months of data collection (three months of measuring) 
\d.th no nev: staff, Steve accepted a' job there, took the job v7h..ch was floor 
supervisor running several different lines, took ttiis one job and decided to try 
•the system out. Over the three month period following training, the average 
productivity of that line was 100% of the industrial norm. 100% I If fluctuated 
between 92 and 110%. These vrere severely handicapped people that couldn't be 
funded by voc-rehab. The neople in this work activity center \d.th Steve were so 
impr- ssed that they said, "you know, v;e bette- c^eck these numbers out." So he 
went into the factory where the hinges -;ere :r.;le, v;here they had given him the 
industrial norm. Steve went in ^ji^h his o^-n stop v/atcli, and took a look at 
some normal people doing this normal Job in this normal factory. He measured 
and lookwed at several of then, and studied how long it took them to perform the 
cycle, to do the entire job. The average productivity in the factory was 85% 
of their industrial norm. So it's not an idle comment to talk about people acquiring 
skills. 

Now you're going to say to xna v/ell what do you mean, these people could be 
nuclear physicists, of course, if they vore ju£ given enough power? I kind of 
doubt it. Are you laughing? I can't be any stronger than,, that. Are you going 
to tell me they don't have enough brain cells? Are you going to tell me they 
don't have enough synopses? All you can tell me is that it's not likely that 
our society will come up with the necessary resources. Are you going, to tell lae 
that it's not likely that we're going to have the. right situation or are you going 
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to say, [ ;;nov7 1 couiJ iv^ver i>o nuc LrMr p'i^\s i c* ' in mu if [ cou^.dn't 

Certainly ho. couldn^r. *;\ rcactio-i ii flvit L:;, \:i;n ^\\yr~ that you coiildn'c*? 
VHu^re have you ever h.:en exiu):> mi to po.'jr"* ''hon ^mv»' vqu cvor lu^on trainud? 
Aliiioflt never, has somidu>dv ^'oaliv tr.iint'd y^'U. of vo'.i nav havo had tronhic 

learninj^ \\o\j to drivt? and nat yjur farv;lv throU'^ii s.:r!r! torribio, tcrribli* tinos 
.bcl'orG f>ett:inf', tho licon.so. Some o** ^'ou, in ord;r ,^,< t your dof^rcc, ^i! to 
pass Biolop,y U raid you had tut^^r, aftt r tutc>*, a-J flnal.'.y slij^i^od throup.h wtrh 
a D, Hell, then naybe vou've ^xporiGnced a littlo of vjliat I neau by training., 
Traininp, is vrhen you say to vour:^olf, "Tlu.^. i.; tho t u.*!: to bo luioun, this is the 
person wlio is to know it an.l r'lien f'm done he ^nll, an^l nothlnr: short of tliat is 
acceptable," Tlie more difficult It is for sorobcdy to learn, the more pov/er 
you should be ready to cone up v-itli. 

AnotiuM* rt^sult: of our research i.- that t!ia nioro dit"f:^cult it is for somebody 
to learn sonethinr; the core the tj;r.j.ncr has to kncv about the task. Let me say 
that ap^ain. The more difficult it L::; for soneone to learn something, the more 
the trainer must kno\; about the tasiu That pives you a beginning look at ny feeling 
about testing, doesn't it? You v:aiit a person to knov hov? to do filing, what 
are you going to do — test him? IHiat's testing p^oing to tell you? Train them.' 
Come up witli a teciinolopy and instruction for teaching people filing. Look, go 
find out about filinf:, ^'hat dees it entail? What do you have to know to file? 
Arid x,7hen you know enough, v/hoever that person is vhen you're done, ought to know 
hox^7 to file. So, let re hold it t:here on those issues and go into some other 
things. But tliose are two things that I wanted covered, tliat I felt were very 
Important. 

I said I was )\oinr, to say somothing about individualired instruction. A 
lot of people say to me, we can't tio ' ndividualized instruction, there's no tine! 
IJe don't have the resources: I7heii you train tho neonlc that are goir.g to teach 
courses in the public schools, v;hnt you should be telling them , they shouldn't 
ask that question. They should be asking the ouestion* "how c; a I give indi- 
v'iduali7.ed Instruction', iiecause for tho people that you're going to find in 
the courses that you people are talking about, lie re in order to come up T.-ith 
« sufficient power for thc^m to learn you're going to reed closer and closer relation- 
ships between the learner and the trainer. It's not easy to ccr.e up with a lot 
of power when you have 18 peonle out in front of vou. You can come up with soWe 
but not very much. 

V.lien we're teaching so^reone x-ho has found it difficult to acquire a task, I 
couldn't very well staiui hero and say all of you take your left hand and place it 
on the cover there so tliat your right hand could now grab the large paper clip 
which is over it. A lot of p.-oole we're talking about are going to go left,^right, 
paper, x^hat? Let's say chat I trained them to be able to do x^hat I do "Simon 
Says." I went like r^^is (hold up right hand) and everybody put up their right 
hand and I i^ent like .is (hold up left hand) and everyone did that and I went 
like this (hold up ri ht hand) and everyone did that for a lot of the things 
that I might x/ant to each them, I couldn't nossibly inspect all of this row of 
people simultaneousl :o provide the kinds of feedback, the kind of information 
to them that x^ou] d a^low for a^^propriate learning and for cycle constancy at the 
same time. If you v/ant to teach an individual that doesn't do real well with a 
lot of talking to him to operate a radio cell, better have some poxrer folks! and 
I don't mean 220 either. You can't afford for him to make a lot of mistakes, that's 
not the kind of task \j\ re X7e say tr^ another way. 
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1 road you one L-^tter about ti'io hkh/l r task, T tall'.ecl to you about the hinp;c 
jobs, I talked to yoa abuut tank aftor task. Tt turns out tliat v;hen you're 
vorklnp vitl; pooplc who find it difflculL fo learn nivl you or;-^anlze yourselves in 
a way that yon can do ind iv Ltlual ir.ed instruction you take tlie sa'^e amount of time 
that you now spend and in less t /a th:Tt amount of tire everybody learns, where 
the way it's done no\j .lobo.iy doi , . Once you've set your expectancy down low, 
not much is p,oi'ir to happon. "nu reallv don't have mucl\ of a job on yo^r hands, 
you say to yourself, if th.ev c^ut this far in a year's time isn't that wonderful. 
(\\ the other hand if vou say to yoursolf^ these are the 18 skills that tils 
perocn will know at the end of this semester nothin;^ sliort of that is poinp, to 
make me happy, you'd be surnrised v/hat this same teacher v;ith the same loud of 
I:lds, the same amount of re'^ources can acconiplish> . 

Mo\; that: .>rlnns us to another point, one of the nice buzz words nowadays, 
mainstreaminj>. Tlost places where I see mainstreamin^^ occurring, it's a far more 
severe form of se^regcition th.?n wb^at we used to do. ^Ir.en you ptit a person in a 
circumstance where no_ one pays any attention and we call that integration? Like 
v;hen a v;Mite individual moves into an all black neitThboihood and says "I've 
integrated the neir^hborhood'* , nobody talks to him, nobouy poes over, that's 
integration? That's segregation. Integration suggests that som.ething more ::han 
geography is happening. If we're going to talk about mainstreaming, if we're 
.noing to talk about individuals, with one set of characteristics finding themselves 
now with individuals viith other characteristics we can't call it mainstreaming 
unless something happens. So if we want to bring people in (you'll see why 
I'm talking about this — after talking — about indivi(.ualized instruction) ".ne of 
the things we'd better do that we haven't don^ is to let teachers kiiow tktt we're 
not talking, about tv;o sets of criteria in the classroom if rea? ly mean main- 
streaming. If you really mean that from now on these guys with "special needs" 
are going to be vzith tht^s^ guys without "speciil nerds" tnen x^hat you ought to be 
meaning is that at the end of the course at the end of th^. ser..3Ster they'll all 
have everything — not we sure hope he's nice or he gets through all right at the 
end or nobody gets bothered. And or^way that '.hat can happen is for teachers to 
recognize that the dif forences in instnctional tech iolog\- that is required for 
special needs students v/ill in fact benefit those students who learn from exposure. 
Organizing training sure doesn't hurt anyone. Chanees are that most normal kids 
in voc-tech classes could acquire far lar more than tliey nov; acquire much more 
efficiently, much more accurately, much more usefully if the teaching had more 
organization. 

Incidentally there are many task analysis systems and when we use the expression 
task analysis the vray v/e use it we are talking about a whole variety of syst^^ms 
for analyzing tasks. There are many others, for instance, Richard Anderson here 
at the University of Illinois has a system he has developed and he calls it task 
analysis. It was developed with the normal elementary school individual learning 
academics in mind and it's a very, very comprehensive, thorough, and effective 
system. It has some things in common with our system and somec things that are 
different. IThen you hear somebody say task analysis, don't think they're talking 
about the same thing somebody else is talking about when they use the expression. 
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Most tasl; analvsis svslior.s -x^-^' Lnlhin;^ orii.v al.out content tnsk analysis. 
Content task an<il.ysi:; in our r.vr^t(»m xf defineJ as nnalyzinr: :\]\e taslc itself, 
rt'r. v/hat ir^ ai-tiial Iv doin'* or.lor to at^cchiplir>h ^Me taslc. A task analysis for 
puttlnf on a rJioe \;oiild Imj iiothi^;', about t\]\e loarnor, ^'atlier ?t's hov; to put on a 
iihoG. It's son^o insido .nid oufsldc '^jasn^ ±:/^ a movo over, IlVs a liftinp, of a 
foot; it's a lifting', oL' V.ui fool on the heol, i<;. *s .\ placinf> of the hand on the 
too etc. riu* content is the* task. 

'Hie process ca^.l analysis .; s : "1km/ .u*e you '^o. nr', to teach it?" In our system 
process task analysis has tvro major r,uh-conponent^; that we call format and feed- 
back. Format: is hou you present the material. For instance, if you're taaching 
a person what ve call multiple pin.^it^s of iearninp, Lhac are sequenced, like hov 
to operate a tape* recorder, there are several formats for doinc^ this. I could 
use a backward chainiur^, procedure - I could teach you Lhe last step of the. task 
until you know it, then the next to tlie last step until you know it, ^-e?. the 
next to the last until you know it — that's hack.wsrd chaining. I coulc . .'ch 
you usinp, .i fon/ard chaining, fonnat - 1 teacli you the first step of the '..v.S'" 
until yoi' l:now it, then the first two steps unt'.l you know th'^m and so fo*:* , 
I could use v/bat v/e call total task format. I put you thj^'ough the entire cp-.^ation 
every sinp,le time and I correct errors as taey occur so that what happens ever 
trial is tliat instead of vou gettinj?, i little more as you learn what you ^gt.-:* ■."..s 
fewer errors and less feedback over time. If I v/ant to teach you single fiffv.e;:- 
of learning, lil-e this thing is called a jack plane, and this is called a r. ' /.uei, 
I could use a paired-associate learning format. For exampla, I have the obJ.^ct 
with a card in front of it and you look at c'.t ob/iect and you say ^'thrt's; a router." 
Then you look at the other side of the card — no it's a jack plane. You cry to 
associate, you look at ii and try to remember the name that goes with it and then 
you check your answer. Th^in after a whi^e yoi: say "chat's a -router." .And you 
look and sure it is n router and yon have learned. J. could use a match-to-^samp Je 
procedure. T!atch-to-sample format it' abowinf^, a picture of a r:^uter. Then shcw- 
,ing you four pictures, one of vjhicb is that same router. T s'^v which one of 
these down here is li!ce this one up here. It's a whole different kimi of formats 
That's one sub-sect ior of v/liat we call process taslc analysis wb.ch is how the 
teacher lets the learner knov v;hat he wants and if he's achievliVg t^ 

The secon^' part is v/hat we call f'^edback.. Feedb'":"^^ is he/'' you let *"hs 
learner krow how he's dding. This v;ould iucli^de thir-' j.ike co.loi coding some'- 
thitig,like using verbal feedback, using uon-verbal 'jdback. In our system re- 
inforcement are synonymous, but we say that roinf or c^aeat is oUy one small 
catagory. If we simply let the learner know the rer.uJLi^ of his responses, we are 
providing little if any reinforcement. Me can also let the le-amer know where 
we want his hands and fin^,^rs to go by using our hands to move their hand>. This 
is a very sophisticated form of feedback in that it j^rovides the learner v/ith 
information that allows self correction later on. As x^e reduce '/?ie amount of 
feedback (and we reduce it rather quckly), the learner is forced to perforn^ more 
and more of the task by uring information we provided earlier and by making his 
own decisions about the task. 



Ten or fifteen years ago, the tools of the special needs teacher were patience, 
understanding and a "feeling'* for the slow learner. The parents of these children 
and young adults could not and did not ask for more than patience and love. It 
is a different story today. Parencs are demanding rather than asking for service. 
They, like parents everywhere, are asking for a place in this society for their 
children. In 1976, in light of now instructional technology, the demand is a 
reasonable one. 7*^ 
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rrofussloual T^ish Analys is Act ivity 



P urpo se 

This activity, \;hich is described in c^^atcr detail in Section II, 
was included in the v;orksliop for bat^ically two reasons. First, it I'^as 
recognized that teaclier educateriD need a coruDon base from v;hj h to 
de>/elop the instructional content of teacher education programs. in 
keeping with tb.e grov;ing interest in competency-based teacher alucation, 
it was f^^lt that the major ' tasks" performed by local educational agency 
personnel offered an operational fifamework for reviewing the contemporary 
knowledge and skills needed by teachers, counselors, and work coordinators. 
Second, the v;ealt'i of special needs background and programming expe ience 
brought by the participatns was considerable, and offered au -xcrllenc 
data base for synthesizing a general list of tasks needing to be emphasized 
in Joint vocational and special teacher education programming. / synthe-- 
sized list of professional tasks from this group would be useful to u ther 
professionals who are responsible for the development of inservice or 
preservice teacher education progrcims. 

The Activity 

l:r the aft^^rnoon of the first day of the workshop the participants 
were given a : xfteen minute overview of the professional task analysis' 
activity. following the overview, the participants assembled in their 
preassigned groups. Each o! the five groups of ten to twelve partici- 
pants was composed of vocational and special educators from the differ- 
ent universities in attendance. The project directors and coordinators 
each acted as group leader /f acilitator . 

/\fter each participant hai completed the questionnaire a group dis- 
cussion was initiated. The initial purpose of the discussion was, to 
generatr some consensus of agreement within the group regarding whici of 
r e ta'jks were most important and/or least important for consideration 
in personnel preparation programming As the group .liscussica continued 
it soon became apparent that because of the diversity of teachers educa- 
tion programs represented, arriving at a meaningful consensus would be 
^xtremely difficult. The group discussions did, however, provide an 
....-ellent opportunity for the participants to share their approach or 
pl;^ wd approach to preparing vocational special needs personnel to 
perform several of the tasks listed on the questionnaire. 

Instrumental ion 

An instrument (see Appendix A) which contained 49 professional tasks 
VIS developed and field tested prior to the workshop. The 49 tasks were 
•L-j.assif ied somewhat arbitrarily into four major function categories: 
(1) assessing program and learner needs, (2) planning instruction, (3) im- 
plementing instruction, and (4) evalua: ing program and instruction. 
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Several r^-ipetency i< jiitif icaCior. L>tuciLer> from the fields of vocational and 
spoci:il education vere rovicved prior to tho v;orki^hop in the process of 
assiniilal in^^, and cditinp, the list ^f A9. 

The pro 'id r.tatf iuentifiod thrr^* major questions which the partici- 
pants responded to individually and -oll^ctively in completing!; the instru- 
ment durin[3 t.i23^ small ,^;roup se*^S!on. Prior to any group discussion, each 
participant was asked to considui the follov;iiig three questions from a 
local educator's point of viev/ (vocational teacher, special education 
teacher, or coir selor) : 

1. ^/Jnat is the relati ve an:ovint o f time you v/ould be likely to spend 
.mdviCting this task? (0 - blank - do not perform, 1 - very 
litt1:i time, 7 - a great aeal of time). 
?. How critical would successful performance of this task be to the 
overa ll effectiveness of your program? (1 - unimportant, 
~~Tmportant, 5 - extremely critical). 
J. /s a local educator working v:ith special needs students, to what 
xtent would you need to knov/ more about this task? (1 - none, 
? - a bit more, 5 - much more), 

Thdse questions v/ere drawn from a review of several ta : or competency 
validation studies in which the principal objective was to analyze a job 
or p_>^fessional role for the purpose of training others to successfully 
peri m in that role. In doing career or role analyses, several researchers 
have been concerned with the amount of time spent on certain tasks by the 
teacher, counselor, or x.;ork coordinator during the normal performance of 
his/her duties. Another important consideration is tho importance or 
criticality of one task to another. Some tasks may require relatively 
little time to perform (e.g., modifying instructional equipment for handi- 
capped students), but are extremely critical to the overall effectiveness 
of Che instructional program. The final validation question asked was 
cc.icerned with whether or not educators who were in-service perceive a 
v -d to further develop their competency in a particular task. This ques- 
tion is especially important in considering the development of graduate- 
level, inservicc programs. In general, it is reasonably important for 
practicing teachers to perceive themselves as needing to upgrade their 
abilities in a particular area before major changes can actually be 
initiated through inservice programs. 

Analysis of Dat a 

The data of major importance in this analysis appeared to be the mean 
scores and ranks for the tasks which the participants rated the highest in 
terms of criticality to overall program effectiveness and the perceived 
level of interest of local educators in knowing more about the task. 
Summary data describing the relative time spent performing the tasks are 
not presented here because their generality is limited* Their value 
is significant, however, for school districts and state departments of 
education in analyzing the amount of time vocational teachers or other 
professionals in specific roles actually 3pend performing certain tasks 
relate^ to programming for special needs learners. 
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One nu^'L rcr.ieinber tiiic data accur.mlatied in tlic professional tasi: 

analysis actiivity arc sor.or.'aai: iir.ii.lcd in Lhoir specif iciCy. For example, 
the role assuuiaf, direcu l(v,i«^: uid nut tjpocif ically ash the respondents to 
consiuer theiaselves vlhujuuc .il. ^ a/, teachers, administrators, or work coc ;di- 
nators , but only as vocational educ:.tors, special educators^ or counsexors. 
Neither ^'as a specific focus provided for different instructional set rings 
or levels (e.g., junior higii school, senior higli school, area vocational 
center, sheltered workshops, or coniinunit.y colleges). The project staff 
chose not to delimit the fccus of the activ^ity so as to concentrate on 
identifying those tasks which arc most important to training special needs 
personnel across the board. So far as we could determine, this informa- 
tion describing the general competencies no.ed^id by ne>;sonnel is not 
available in the literature. The research to date has emphasized role 
specific competencies (e.g.^ work adjustment counselors or resource room 
teachers) . 

A 5-point criticality scale v;as used and the means ranged from a low 
of 2.65 to a high of 4.44. Twelve of the 49 tasks received mean criticality 
ratings greater than 4.0 and were considered highly critical* A 4.0 cutoff 
was selected to identify tasks of i.iajor criticality because it was equidis- 
tant on the scale between "3" (important) and '*5" (extremely critical). 
A 3.5 mean cut iff was selected for th3 area of need scale. This cutoff 
identified nine tasks from the 49 as being tasks in which teacher educators 
feel local educators perceive themselves as needing to improve. 

Table 1 on the following page lists six tasks which were highly rated 
in terms of both criticality and perceived area of need for additional 
information. The mean ratings as wall as the ranks are provided. It is 
apparent that the most critical tack with which educators must concern 
themselves is identifying instructional methods or techniques that work 
with the special nc Js student* It also appears that ongoing evaluation 
for the purpose of improving instruction is a task that is of major 
importance. I/hen both the criticality and perceived need questions were 
considered jointly these two tasks and their related competencies stand 
out clearly as being of major importance in uhe personnel preparatioj 
process . 

Another group of four tasks also appears tc be quite important. 
Within this group there is again u strong reflection upon tasks directly 
related to providing instruction. Developingj selecting, or modifying 
instructional materials and planning S'^quences of instructional units 
all rated relatively high in both criticality and perceived area of 
needed inservice instruction. However, the most important task in this 
group of four has to do with "analysing students* occupational interests 
and aptitudes*" Although this is the only task in thr^ top six which 
emphasizes assessment, it is obvious that special needs educators must 
have some degree of competence in assessing the individual students' 
interests and aptitudes if students are to be prrepare^' for an occupa- 
tional life role. 
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Table 1 



Highly Ratied Tasks from the Professional 
Task Analysis Activity 



Professional Tasks 



Criticality Perceived 
Area of 
Need 

(7>4.09) (x>3.50) 



2.13 Identify instructional techniques appropriate 
for special needo learners 

4.07 Evaluate and upgrade th-3 effectiveness of 
instruction 

1.04 Analyze students' occupational interests and 
apt uudes 

2.09 Plan a sequence of modules or units of instruc- 
tion according to the learner's needs 

3.10 Develop instructional materials for special 
needs learners 



4.4^vi) 



4.13(3) 



4.11(6) 



4.11(6) 



4.11(6) 



?.81(2) 



3.91(1) 



3.76(4) 



3.57(5) 



3.50(8.5) 



3.09 Select or modify instructional materials 
appropriate for different special needs 
learners 



4.09(9) 



3.50(8.5) 



Ranks are in parentheses 



Section II of this report provides a more detailed analysis of the 
professional task data collected during the workshop, as well as the 
comparative data collected from local school personnel prior to the 
workshop . 
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Team Action Plan r.ing S.^sslons 



During the last t\;o days of the workiMiop approximately eight hours 
were devoted to the developiuen.. of institutional action plans by the par- 
ticipating teams. The action planning sessions Hollowed the charges and 
program presentations, and afforded eac'i team an opportunity to discuss, 
debate and brainstorm the futute directions of their teacher education 
programs. Each team was aRked co .Jubin.lL a written plan before noon on 
the last day of the v;orkshop . The plan V7as to include: (1) a brief pro- 
gram needs assessment statement , (2) shcrl nnd long term action plan 
objectives, (3) short and long term strategies for attaining the objec- 
tives, (4) the resources needed to implement the plan, and (5) the antic- 
ipated observable outcomes. Ir the resources section of the plan, the 
team was asked to include a budget foe the expenditure of $A00-00 of 
follow-up funding to be provided by the national workshop project- 

During the action planning sessions members of the project staff 
and steering committee v:ere available to consult with the teams regarding 
the development of their plans or other pertinent concerns. 

The format outline for the institutional action plans is presented 
in Appendix B. 



Resource Materials Display 



The evaluatic.i and p.Uinning concerns opinionnaire which was circu- 
lated in November, L975 to the prospective workshop attendees indicated 
a strong concern for reviewing and exchanging resource material:^ that 
were pertinent to the preparation of vocational and special education 
personnel. Materials were collected from r.he libraries of the project 
staff and other individuals having on -rtere.st in vocational and special 
teacher education. x\ letter describing the workshop and requesting 
materials was sent to the Special Needs Coordinators in the vocational 
education state offices in nil lii-.y si.ates plus Puc.to Rico, Guam and 
the Virgin Islands In addition, the letters in the ore-work3hop parti- 
cipant information packets encouraged cll parti<;ipants to bring and share 
any descriptive materials or publications chey had developed. Well over 
sixty resource materials were included in the display, which was open 
for viewing from 8:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. each day during the workshop. 

Since most of the materials wcve rot available in quantities for 
distribution to the participants, a bibliography of all the displayed 
materials was compiled. This bibliography, which is included in Appendix 
C, was distributed to all workshop participants, as well as non-selected 
applicants shortly after che workshop. 



Evaluation of Workshop ActivitlGS 



The evaluation of the workshop a-.tivitics was done in three major sec- 
tions. After the Professional Task ..cCivity the first afternoon of the 
workshop participants were asked Lo respond to a questionnaire evaluating 
the session. At the conclusion of the workshop each participant was asked 
to respond to a team meeting questxonnaire and a general workshop evalua- 
tion instrument. The discussion of these evaluaticr.r. follows. 

P rofessional Task Anal ysis Activity 

A brief questionnaire containing eight questions was developed by the 
evaluator and distributed to each of the groups at che completion of the 
activity. Table 2 presents the sunmary data for four of the questions. 
The instrument is presented in Appenrix D. 

The major goal of the activity was to develop a list of major tasks 
performed by local school personnel who are responsible for serving special 
needs students enrolled in vocational education programs. Approximately 
60% felt the goal had been achieved, 23% were undecided, and 18/o felt it 
wasn't achieved. There appeared to be some confusion regarding the orien- 
tation to the activity because 41% either agreed or strongly agreed that 
a clear explanation was not provided. Approximately one third of the 
group adopted a 'vait-and-see" attitude with regard to the value of the 
activity for developing their action plans. The informal comments and 
questions five and six appeared to suggest that approximately 25/. of the 
group felt too much time wac provided for the activity, and that the 
groups were too large. 

Several interesting, informal comments were also provided by the 
respondents regarding the perceived value of the activity. Several felt 
the questionnaire was complex, leading to some ^""^"f fi^^i?' 
a concern for being asked to role play a local educator, and had difflcul.y 
visualizing ^he reLvance oi such role playing in terus of developing or 
imrroiing teacher education progr..ns. Several suggestions -re o fered 
that indicated perhaps the groups would have functioned more effectively 
if homogeneous groupincs (e.g., institutional teams, or all vocational 
education, special educavion, etc^ would have been used instead of the 
random grouping. The comments also seemed to reflect concerri over the 
semantics of task statements, and the lack of a common language between 
vocational and special education. Overall, it appeared that following 
the activity nearly everyone had a number of suggestions for improving 
it, and very few comments v:ere found to suggest that the participants 
felt it to be a beneficial expe>:ience. 
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Table 2 



Summary of the 
Prof tissional Task i\nalysis ■■■ ..\ ' ' ty 



1 2 3 4 5 

Evaluation Question X SA A U D SD 

r/ tfi c/ p/ c/ 

Ai A /o /o /o 



The main objective of the Professional 

Task Vnalysis Activity was fully achieved. 2.5r> 8 51 23 13 5 

The orientation to the activity did not 

clearly explain v;hat was to be accomplished. 3.08 10 31 8 43 8 

The workshop staff member in my group 
provided valuable assistance for the 

completion of this activity. , 2.07 22 61 7 8 2 

This ordinarily will not be very 
beneficial in developing the "action 

plans". * 3.10 11 16 34 26 11 



_ Team Meetings 

A team meeting evaluation questionnaire was developed by the project 
evaluator in conjunction with the v/orkshop project stafr. The questionnaire 
appears in Appendix E. The purpose of the questionnaire was to obtain 
evaluative information about the team meetings and their relation to the 
development of the action plan. in addition, inf orm^.^iion was obtained 
about variolas factors affecting the process of meeting as teams to develop 
action plans. A summary of the data appears in Table 3. 

Concerning the orientation of the activity, almost 92% indicated 
agreement that the orientation clearly explained what v;ar to be accomplished 
during the team meetings. 

A guideline for developing the action plans was constructed in 
advance by the workshop staff. The participants were asked about the^ease 
with which the guideline could be understood and followed. Almost 85% 
indicated that the guideli'ne was easy to follow and readily understandable. 
Only 4% voiced disagreement with the statement and 10% were uncertain* 
Apparently the majority encountered few problems with the guideline in 
developing their action plans. 
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Table 3 



Evaluation Summary of the 
Team Meetings 



Evalration Question 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 



The uientation to the activity clearly 

explained what was to be accomplished. 1.83 25 



The guideline for the action plan develop- 
ment was easy to follow and understand. 



The neam meetings would have been more 
productive without workshop staff 

assistance. 3,67 

The three "model program" presentations 

provided valuable information for completing 

the action plans. 3,A7 



The printed and visual resource materials 
describing ether programs were not very 
valuable for completing the action plans. 



The list of professional tasks provided 
valuable information for developing th^i 
action plan, 3.31 



66.7 8,3 



1.81 37.5 47.9 10. A A.l 



6.3 33.3 33.3 16.7 



0 20.8 2.5 31.3 16.7 



2.69 1A.6 39.6 16.7 20.8 8.3 



A. 2 31.3 18.8 20.8 25 



les 



Uncertatn 



No 



Would changing ::he composition of your 
team have improved the development of 
your action plan? 

A comprehensxve and feasible action plan. 

• Has not been initiated by my team 
t Has been initiated by my team 
o Has been developed by my team 



5.00 



N 

1 

13 
30 



100 
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VJorhshop staff v.-ere availaulc for consultation during the team mee ings 
if desired. However, fev; of the teams requested the specific involvement 
of the staff. Each of the f:*ve staff mer.bers was assigned to monitor and 

chuck i\\ on tv^e tean:;^ puriodicaJ.ly to see if there V7as anything, that was 
needed 5 but uere directed not co stay unless invited to do so. 

Only 6% of tlic tciani meiabers felt tl^at their meetings v;ould have been 
more productive had they uot had v^or.vShop staff assistance but a large 
peroenta^^e (33%) v;ere undecided. Overall^ the assistance provided was 
viev7*id positJ-vcly by about half of the teams 

Durinp^ tlte T-orkshop., presental ions ware made by individuals v/ho already 
had programs in existence related to training, of vocational and special 
education personnel. A question wa^j asked about the value of these presen- 
tations in completing the action plans. Forty-eight percent indicated the 
presentation d_i^ net provide valuable information for completing the action 
plans, and another thirty percent indicated uncertainty or did not answer. 
Apparently many Individuals did not feel the presentations of the three 
exen.plary programs provided much assistance in developir. heir action plans. 

A question v/as loked concerninf^ v/hether changing the (^^mposition of 
the teams would have iraproved the development of the action plans, • One 
hundred percent cf the respondents indicated that this would not have 
improved the development of their plan. This probably indicated that team 
members felt that their team had functioned effectively. 

An overall question v/as asked about the stage of development that the 
avcion plans had reached. Overall, sixty-three percent indicated that they 
felt a comprehensive and feasible action plan had been 'developed./' twenty- 
seven percent indicated the plan had been 'initiated/' and only one person 
(tX'70 percent) indicated that an effective plan had not been even initiated. 

A question was asked about the main factor(s) which contributed to the 
developipent of the tecim's action plans. Two main reasons appear to be 
dominant after categorizing the comments (1) the cooperative effort put 
forth by the teams, and (2) the pre-planning and work done prior to the 
workshop. Several of the comments v/ere quite enlightening. A represen- 
tative sa^nple is provided .belox; ; 

Comments concerning cooperative effort: 

* Cooperative input and 'Effort by various disciplines tox^ard a common 

goal' 

'The opportunity to "retreat' to Illinois to work together, plus the 
reinforcing effect of others in the same situation^' 

''The members of the team and having a person from the State Department 
as a mem.ber of the team" 
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"Cooperative attitude of the toaiu'' 



^'Total team effort and coimnitEient" 

Comments oonoerning pre-plcnining and wox'k: 

"Planning and re^iearch prior to this meeL.j.ng with modification of 
plans possible aft2r hearing, other plans^' 

^'Our prior state of readiness — ihe conl:erence supplied the stimulus 
for two departments to get it together' 

"A belief in the need for such a plan prior to attending, and an 
excellent working relationship established prior to conference'! 

These comments appear to reflect achievement of some of the objectives 
of the workshop. The workshop staff had hoped to establish a cooperative 
spirit and v7orking relationship between special education and vocational 
education teacher educators. From che comments in general, it appears that 
this objective was accomplished. 

O verall Evaluation of the VJorkshop 

At the conclusion of the 2 1/2 day workshop the participants were each 
asked to complete a fairly extensive overall evaluation instrument (see 
Appendix F for the instrument). This evaluation form was also developed 
by the project evaluator in conjunction \;ith the project staff. The 
primary purpose of the overall evaluation was to assess the effect of the 
workshop upon the participants, and to collect information regarding the 
strengths and weaknesses of this type of inservice education for teacher 
educators. The latter v/as viw^.wed as critical for planning the follow-up 
activities, as well as helpful to others who may contemplate using workshops 
as a way of generating change in teacher education. 

A series of agree-disagree and open-ended questions was answered by 
the sixty- two respondents. Table 4 presents the suip-.Dary data for the ques- 
tions for which a specific response V7as required. The initial, major ques- 
tion asked the participants to indicate the extent to v/aich they felt the 
major goal of the workshop (to develop feasible and .nctional action plans 
for each university) was achieved. Appro .:imate1 y cixty-five percent of the 
respondents felt that that goal had been highly achieved. Twenty percent 
felt it had been somewhat achiev3d, while nearly f.welve percrr-t ielt that 
this goal had not been achieved. 

A series of nine specific questions followed which was cone :irned with 
assessing various key aspects o2 the workshop. Over . seventy-f i percent 
of the respondents indicated that the workshop held-their intei and 
that the objectifies were clear to them. Sixty-five percent felt that there 
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Table 4 

fuuimary of Responses from the 
Overall Work.si\op Evaluation 



Evaluation Question 


1 2 3 4 5 
Extremely Very Some- Very Not at 
X Well Well what Little all 

% % % % % 


To wiiat extent wf^s the general objective 
of the workshop accomplished? 


2.25 


16.7 50.0 


20.0 10 0 1.6 




X 


1 2 
SA A 

% % 


3 4 5 
U D SD 

% % % 


The workshop held my interest. 


2,21 


17.7 59.7 


8.1 12.9 1.6 


The objectives of the workshop were not 
clear to me. 


3.94 


1.6 14.5 


8.1 40.3 35.5 


The objectives of the workshop were 
realistic for the time allotted. 


2.27 


21.0 45.2 


17.7 9.7 3.2 


There was not enough time for informal 
discussions during the workshop. 


2.39 


25.8 40.3 


8.1 21.0 4.8 


A similar future workshop should be 
i^Mrv^-w. -f T\ rjinniint' riT time. 


3.39 


8.1 14.5. 


22.6 37.1 16.1 


T.ie facilities (meeting rooms, etc.) 
for the workshop viere adequate. 

The workshop was not well organized. 


1.79 
3.90 


41.9 48.4 
0 14.5 


0 8.1 1.6 
12.9 38.7 32.3 


Not enough of the participants' time was 
spent in the evaluation of the workshop. 


4.05 


1.6 3.2 


9.7 54.8 29.0 


The scope (coverage) of the workshop 
was adequate. 


2.65 


9.7 45.2 


16.1 29.0 0 
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was not' enough time permitted for informal discussions, and only about half 
of the participants (fifty-five percent) felt that the scope (covercge) of 
the Workshop \jas adequate, but more than fifty percent felt that future 
workshops of this type should not last longer than 2 1/2 days. 

Each of the presentations made during the v/orkshop was also evaluated. 
The impressions left on the participants by individual speakers appeared 
to depend largely upon both the message and the style of delivery. There 
was rio discernible positive or negative 'trends in the evaluation of the 
•'charge" presentations as opposed to the "program" presentations. However, 
the presentations which appeared to have the greatest impact upon the 
participants were these delivered by Marc Gold, Roman Pucinski, Donn Brolin, 
and Elizabeth Marion. 

Wlien a&Iced to identify one or two of the major personal benefits 
gained as a result of participating in the workshop, fifty-five comments 
were received. These comments of personal benefit were classified into 
five major categories: 

1. Interaction among professional personnel with similar interests. 

2. Learning more about other institutions' programs, 

3. Knowledge, general insight into materials and techniques related 
to this field. 

4. Understanding more about vocational education and" special education 

5. Having the opportunity to meet with own team. 

The most frequently mentioned benefits were in the first two categories. 
Several comments taken directly from the evaluation instruments are pre- 
sented below: 

Interaction among professional personnel with similar interests: 
"Meeting people with similar interests'' 
"Getting acquainted x^7ith others in both fields" 

"Meeting with other people with vocational education/special education 
commi tment" 

Learning more about other institutions/ programs: 
"Learning more about other programs" 

"Comparison of our program and problems with those of others" 

"Gaining insight into other programs" 

"Getting information about programs in operation" 
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A similar question was asked regarding the benefits that were perceived 
as occurring to their respective institutions as a result cJt participating 
in the workshop. Ninety percent of the te-^m members responded positively 
to this question, and generally offered comments that could be classified 
as fellows : 

1. Better cooperation c^nd communication between vocational and special 
education faculty menibers. 

2. Itaprovements in the ey.it. ing prograr.i(s) for preparing vocational 
and special eduqation personnel. 

Several representative comments fron: these two categories are provided 
below. 

Better cooperation and comnmnication: 

"Developed a close working relationship with various different 
department personnel" 

"Movement toward cooperative efforts on campus between vocational 
education and special education" 

"Cooperation between two departments in different schools" 

"A closer working relationship between special education and voca- 
tional education" 

"Better cooperation, communication, and understanding between , special 
education and vocational education" 

Improvements in the existing programs: 

"Closer coordination between existing program and efforts to expand 
a^d improve programs" 

"Changes iv teacher education programs" 

"Efforts to meet needs of special needs teachers" 

"It will broaden the scope of my institution and help further my 
institution's objectives." 

I^en asked to identify the one or two major strengths of the workshop, 
over fifty coimnents were provided. After classifying the, commants, six 
major categories were identified: 

1 . Presentations 

2. Workshop planning, and organizations 

3. Interaction and exchange of ideas 
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4. Team approach 

5. Joint vocational and special education involveinent 

6. The location (away from home) 

The presentations were the most frequently mentioned strength . The 
workshop organizational efforts were also frequently mentioned • Represen- 
tativc comments describing the presentations included: 

"Some good presentations and materials relevant to the problem'' 

"Host presenters were high level.'' 

"Some outstanding 'stimulus' speakers'* 

Specific examples regarding workshop planning and organisation: 

"Well organized" 

"Well planned" 

"Well designed to cover the materials necessary to participants for 
accomplishing task of .designing a workable plan" 

A similar question regarding the major V7eaknesses of the workshop 
yi-ided a total of fifty-six comments. Comments from this question were 
classi.fied L.cc four categories. 

1 . Presentc tions 

2. Limited amount of time for interaction and discussion between 
and within teams 

3. The professional task analysis activity 

4. Lack '^f variety of activities 

Specific examples regarding the presentations: 

"Too abstract and too much theory in several of the presentatior.s" 

"The way some of the material vjas presented" 

"Formal 'model program' presentations" 
Specific examples regarding time for interaction: 

"Time was not provided for team interaction with other teams." 

"I think V7e could have had more interaction between institutional teams." 

"Not enough time set aside for discussion" 
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It is interesting to note that comments relating to the presentations 
rated first in total for both strengths and weaknesses. This may be indi- 
cative that the; participants have individual likes and dislikes an^i that 
the teams were at different stages of development in terms of their univer- 
sity program, as was the case. .It would be natural to expect that mixed 
comments would be received if some participants were more familiar with 
information about vocational education for special needs students than 
other participants. For this reason, these responses may not rlecessar:ily 
be contradictory or meaningless. ... " ' 

The final and perhaps most crucial question \7as whether or not the 
participants would recommend participation in future workshops of this 
type to their colleagues. Fifty-four or ninety percent of the partici- 
pants responded in the affirmative while one was uncertain and five 
(eight percent) indicated they would not recommend that their colleagues 
attend a similar workshop. 

This section has described the participants' reactions to the workshop 
during and immediately following its completion. The evaluation efforts, 
just as the project efforts, did not end here, however. Data and evalua- 
tive information regarding several of the workshop activities were collected 
in June, 1976 — six months after the workshop. This information is presented 
in a later section entitled . Follow-up Evaluation and offers some interesting 
reflections on the long term worth of several of the workshop activities. 
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PRE-WORKSHOP PLAMING 



This section is designed to provide the reader with an over- 
view of the activities which occurred prior to the workshop in 
this project. Included in this section is a description of the: 
(1) steering committee's role in planning the workshop ^ (2) proa 
ess and criteria used for selection of the participating univer- 
sities^ (3) the planning and evaluation concerns survey j and 
(4) the development of the State- of -the- Art dociment. 
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Steering Committee 



Purpose 

The steerin<>.. cQinmittee was designee^ tp play an important part, in 
workshop planniixg. . Since , the Xi7orkshop, v/as. designed. ;f or national impact, 
it was important that .:indlviduals with knoifledge about ^ the needs 4nd pro- 
grams across the nation be available for the planning, there was also a 
desire to have the workshop reflect the, federal government gpals for 
special education /vocational education personnel preparation. This was 
insured by including people with this knowledge outhe steering committee. 
Developing a continuing . commitment to. the vocational education, of special 
needs studqnts.' was also of importance to the project staff. With. this in 
mind the. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped an4,,tbQ Vocational ^ 'uca- 
tion Personnel Development Branch of the U.S. Of f ice. of Education, i^id 
the Council for Exceptional Children and American Vocational Association 
were all invited to send representatives to serve on the steering com- 
mittee. The steering committee is listed in Appendix 0. 

Meeting^ 

The steering committee met September 25, 1975 as part of the workshop 
planning period. This meeting included a discussion of the project goals. 
It was suggested that workshop policies should, whenever possible, encour- 
age continuing development in vocational/special education. 

The method for selecting institution team.s was discussed at length. 
It *was decided that mini-proposals would be used as a means of obtaining 
the information necessary. ..for selecting the teams. Forms asking for 
mini-proposals were distributed to universities through each state's 
Education Professions Development Act (EPDA) coordinator in the state 
department of vocational education. 

It vjas agreed that selection of teams vzas to be based primarily on 
two criteria. Each of the ten Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare (D.H.E.W.) regions was to be represented. Also, a planned variation 
in program type was, desired. Since the purpose of the workshop was to 
report eventually on model programs, the project staff and steering 
committee were extremely interested in selecting a wide variety of pro- 
gram types. It was recommended by the steering committee that a state 
office of education person be included as a fifth member of each team 
in order to contribute to the continuity and implementation of state 
plans for preparing special needs personnel. The steering committee 
stressed that no observers should be allowed at the workshop. 

The project staff presented a tentative program schedule to the 
steering committee. This program included challenges from the vocational 
education perspective (Dr. Rupert N. Evans), special education perspective 
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(Dr. Gary M. Clark), and the perspective of the local school (Elizabeth 
Marion), as v;ell as program presentations by the University of Kansas, 
Habilitation Personnel Training Project and University of Missouri's 
Project PRICE (Prograraming the Retarded in Career Education) . Also on 
the program v7as a small group, task analysis activity designed to help 
the teams assess the competencies needed by special and vocational educa- 
tors. This tentative program was approved by the steering committee with 
the suggestion of additional time for team meetings. 

Several of the steering committee members were able to attend the 
workshop in January, 1976, and participate in the non-team activities. 
They did not, however, meet together as a group during the workshop. 
They served the workshop as resource personnel, and were available for 
input if any teams so requested. Those members representing governmental 
agencies were important to th^. communication between the universities 
and their respective agencies. 



Contribution 

As expected, the contribution of the steering committee to the project 
was of two princip^^l types: (1) because of their background of experience 
they were able to suggest a number of excellent persons for the workshop 
program, and (2) they provided a validation of the program planning activ- 
ities. Although few changes v/ere made in the proposed workshop program 
it incorporated numerous suggestions made previously by individual steering 
committee members. 

One notable omission from the steering committee membership was 
representation of Local Education Agency (LEA) staff in both vocational 
and special education. This was noted by workshop participants and 
steering committee members themselves, and no justification could be 
provided for this omission. Whether or not the program would have been 
different if LEA's had been represented on the steering committee is 
problematical, but the face validity added would justify their inclusion. 
Future workshops should irclude LEA staff on their steering committees. 

The steering committee also played a useful role during the workshop. 
As changes in the program were suggested by participants or project staff, 
these were checked with steering committee members, and accepted, modified, 
or rejected in the light of their advice. The project staff would not 
consider offering a workshop of this t^rpe without the advice and support 
of able, experienced, and dedicated steering committee members. 
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Selection of Participants 



Purpose 

The mini-proposal approach for selecting participants for the national 
workshop wac; used for three reasonr . First, it was a way to get vocational 
and special teacher educators together and to initiate planning before the 
workshop. In order tu be considered, the university or consortium of 
universities was required to have vocational educators and special educators 
jointly involved in the preparation of che mini-proposal. Since one of the 
purposes of the \^rkshop wasi communication amor.^^ personnel from these two 
. fields, it was felt that the mini-propcsal would be a good beginning. It 
also provided an impetus for coirinnnication and program development at all 
universities inte.restod not just at those eventually selected. 

Second, the mini-proposal gave each team a basic plan from which to 
develop action plans at the workshop. Most teams expanded or changed 
their original mini-proposal ^ but they all drev^ upon their initial planning 
during tie workshop. In such a short period of tinia (2 1/2 days) it would 
have been unreasonable to expect a term to formulate and refine the total 
action plan. 

Third, the mini-proposal was a mean? of dctemining the types of pro- 
grams that were either in the planning or operational stages. This infer- 
mation enabled the project staff to select representatives- of a wide 
variety of university' team approaches for preparing special needs personnel. 

Mini-Proposal Description 

The mini-proposal form, which was two pages in length plus a cover 
sheet (see Appendix G) , contained five basic parts: I. Program Objectives, 
II. Program Design, III. Workshop Participation Expectations, IV. Prospec^ 
tive Attending Tapm, and V. Supportive Statement. A brief Mini-Proposal 
Development Giiide was also prepared to assist individuals oi teams in 
developinj^ their proposaJs. This Guide is presented in Appendix H. 

Each team was to include at least or-^ vocctiunal and one special 
educator. The vita of each team memb v a.; also requested. This was done 
in order to determine the individual s ast: work in and coramitrent to 
vocational education for special i> .jdc stuc. -nts. 

The last section of the mi:^ i - rop j sal requested at leart one statement 
from a dean or chairpersori desc, biar, ad:-: nistrative commitir.ent to the 
project. The project staff was c - . that the participating teams have 

a long term commitment to vocation.. « ducation for special needs students 
so that the program development or expansion efforts would not end with 
the conclusion of the workshop involvement. 
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Disseminatiou 



The mini-proposal forms and development guide were distributed under 
a general cover letter (Appendix I) from the project co-directors which 
described the goals of the project and provided other background informa- 
tion regarding the workshop. 

Universities received the mini-proposal forms in one of two ways. 
Approximately fifteen mini-proposal forms were sent directly to individuals 
who requested them as a result of anno^incements in the American Vocational 
Journal: or had "heard about the workshop'' from cblleagues. The remaining 
250"3orms were sent to state EPDA coordinators. These individuals were 
asked to distribute the forms to vocational and/or special teacher educa- 
tion institutions in their state. By the November 7, 1975 cutoff date 
seventy mini-proposals had been received from thirty-two states. Table 5 
presents a summary of the number of proposals received by U.S.O.E. region. 



■ Table 5 

Mini-Proposals Received by U.S.O.E. Region 



Region 



No . Received 
Mini-Proposals 



No. of Different 
States Submitting 
Mini- -Proposals 



I 




1 


4 


II 




5 


2 


III 




5 


2 


IV 




13 




V 




12 


\; 


VI 




5 


2 


VII 




7 


3 


VIII 




3 


3 


IX 




8 


2 


X 




5 


3 




Totals 


70 


32 
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Review and Selection 



This process was, by far^ the most difficult activity in the entire 
project M. but approximately five of the proposals reflected a strong, 

cooper.^ and continuing commitment to preparing personnel to better 

serve spccicl needs students through vocational programming. It is indeed 
regrettable that funding did not permit the selection of sixty-five univer- 
sities irstead of ten. 

As the mini-proposals were received they ware reviewed and categorized 
according to the following criteria. (1) new or est£.blish2d program, 

(2) prof^,rar.i type (inservice, preservice, workshop, degree program, formal 
course, etc.)> (3) population servod (e.j^., special education teachers, 
vocational teachers, coordinatorii , counselors, or administrators), 

(4) single university or consortiumj and (5) U.S.O.E. Region represented. 

The entire project staff reviewed all nini-pronosals and together 
selected the teams to attend the workshop. This process was begun by 
reviex^;ing the regions from which there were the fewest proposals to select • 
Teams from the larger regions such as Regions IV and V were selected last. 
The planned variation method of selection elirainat^^d a lar<>e nu'-abcr of 
proposals. In view of the high quality of the great uajority of proposals 
submitted, it v/as fortunate (from the standpoint of th<^ project staff) 
that planned variation sharply reduced the number of choices to be made 
on the basis of proposal quality. 

Table 6 identifies the universities selected, and th'^. planned varia- 
tion criteria which were used in classifyinc; the pro^rans described in 
the mini-proposals, Ei3ht of the universities offered both inservice 
and prerervice programs while the remaining two (Pittsburgh and Missouri) 
emphasized inservice and preservice programs respectively. Five of the 
programs were considered to be in the planning; stage, while three had at 
least one established on-going program. Three consortium arrangenents 
were selected, and the balance were single institutions. The different 
populations for which the training was being provided was the final 
planned variation criterion. 
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Evaluation and Plannln^^ Concerns Survey 



Follov/ing the steering committee meeting and the selection of the par- 
ticipating institutions, an evaluation and planning concer- ♦irvey was 
developed by the project evaluator. There were two purpose . . ^.eveloping 
and distributing tlio survey opiuionnaire to tlie prospective icipants, 
presenters, steering cormnittec, funding agency personnel, an< oject staff, 
and a limited number of non-selected teacher educators. First, the opinion- 
naire was intended to assist in determining the information needs or desires 
of the various audiences that would be reading the project's final report. 
This information v;as viewed as helpful to the planners and to the evaluator 
in focusing the evaluation on the major concerns held by prospective readers 
and users of the final report. Second, the opinionnaire pi.vided information 
that was useful to the project staff in planning the workshop and follov/-up 
activities. The summary tabulation from the survey pointed out areas of 
anticipated importance during the workshop. 

Table 7 presents the summary data > lom the opinionnaire. The instru- 
ment, which was developed by the evaluator and the project staff, is pre- 
sented in Appendix J. A total of seventy-six copies were distributed and 
fifty-seven were returned (seventy-five percent). As shown in Table 7, 
twenty-nine specific concerns in four major areas were included on the 
instrument. Respondents were also able to list additional concerns in each 
of the four areas: v/orkshop input, workshop process, workshop outcomes, and 
workshop impact . 

In consultation with evaluation npecialistr} at the University of 
Illinois, docisionfi wen? madt- in rt^^.^^rd to v;liich concerns should he focvised 
upon for evaluation. TIkmjc Jtemr: v/ere aliJO considered an riont important 
nspecL.s of the v/orl^siiop. 

in t(^rm:; of workf;liop Input r n c^TUfj;, tlie ptc t^.rknhop hibl.iography 
and isjjuei; documc^nt was coriiiJMcn ' to be mont important. Tliu:;, plann were 
made co collect inlorniat Lon from ' .xduaJs rccaivinn * document con- 
cctrnlng their riMirtion:; t.c it . 

Under wori.shop process ruiuu'.ni.i , dominant mk'/uj of conrv^rn w<;re: 

(1) resource iihicfr lals cli:ii)laH (2) Htnw. miAAMy,i\ (3; l.m prol (wndonal tafik 
annlyr;fs act ivi ty, ;in<! (A) worhsliop i>rrMonr;it I onfj .uui prefJtnt.(rrs . Kvalnative 
infurnuiLJou concern 1 al J of I h**;;** an*as vmi; o])LaJn(id. 

Und<?r workn\nt\) otil.conirs; concern;;, tlu; wout Iriport/nil nt' -nn wer^ : 
(1) f:ol]ow-up i)roi(M:';cfi/iurvic*T t'^ he* i>iovM';d, {/) act Jon pLnn; t\uil were* 
dove l,opt:(I, and (:)) t:lu:. list of compi-trnc i cii \u:iuU'i\ W/ perfujinic 1 conccrnod 
with tin* vocal. lon/iJ proj;ra:ii)iii ii); oi :ip<'«:ial nr-dfi tii winW t> . Ajwiln Infornwi- 
( Ion war; ohiaincil concornlnr, «wjch of tliofi<» .irrnfj. 

The inont lmi)or!ant v/nrkrihop lmi)ncL toticrrpri Inclndod: (J) Imp/ict. on 

ituitltiit ioni> noL soN'c.tr.l, (?) itnnuri on participants, and O) Imparl on 

particli)ant;/ InsL I f ur 1 on*J . r,xt(S)slv<' h^low iii) .'K a woP' obtalrnMl ron^- 
cernlnr, tln-Mi* /uojis. 
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Table 6 



ISSTIWIIONS SELECTED FOR PARTICIPATION IN THI NATIONAL WORKSHOP 
Ot; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS 

'Jr.ivcTsiti' of Illinois, I'rlm-Cr.ani'cim 
Jmuarj li'lo, W( 



hedon Seltctei Institutm 


of Pvogm 


Pro^m^i Status 


Armgemnt 


Tmni 


ng Po^uktior 


0 


Pre 

service 


[n- 

iervice 


DUvil 


Plan- 
ning 


* 

Nev 


On- 
going 


Single 
Inst, 


Conaor- 
tion 


Teachers 


Compre-^^ 
hensive 


Others 


T 
i 


University of 
Vermont 






X 






X 


X 






X 




11 


Rutgers, The State 
University 

NJ 






X 






X 


X 




X 






TT 


University of 
riusuurgn 

PA 




X 






X 




X 




X 




coun- 
selors 


IV 


Florida ConBortlua! 
Univerelty of Florida 
PL State University 
Fl, Tech, Univerelty 

a 






X 


X 








X 




X 




V 


Kent State Unlverfilty 
01! 






X 


X 




X 


X 






y 




VI 


Tex»: AiM University 
TX 






X 


X 






X 










VII 


Unlvenlty of Missouri 
HO 


X 






X 






X 






X 




VIII 


Colorado Stot«/Uulv, 
of ;^<Mtin>rn Colorado 

CA 






X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




coordl" 
nators 




CaUfomifl State Uni- 
versity flt LoiiR BiJflcli 

CA 






X 


X 






X 






X 




:( 


Orep.on 'Ituto tlnlvemlty 
of Orer,nn 

OR 






X 


X 


X 






X 




X 





♦ Pro|[r«iM wlilcli \\m \im in opBriitlon for \m tlun a year, 

** IncludfH tilt- trnlnlni: tpaciiprii, admlnlntnitorn, conrdlnatorn, and coiinsnloro (from both vocational jnd special education). 



Table 7 



Summary Data from the 
Evaluation and Planning Concerns Survey (N-57) 



Evaluation and Planning Concerns 



Response Frequencies 
Important Most Weighted 
Concern Important Total 
Concern 



Workshop Input Concerns 

Budgetary input/cost effectiveness 

Funding agency input ■ 

Pre-workshop research bibliography and 
"Issues'' document 

Steering/Advisory committee input 

Workshop Process Concerns 

Process for selection of participants . . . 

Project staff competency 

Reimbursement/payment process for participan 

Resource materials provided to participants 
describing other teacher education programs 
or projects 

Informal dialogue amonc participants. . . . 

Team meetings to develop "action" plans . . 

Competency synthesis activity—to develop a 
list of competencies; needed by vocational 
educators of special needs students .... 

Steering/Advisory Conmiittee involvement 

during the workshop 

Workshop presentations and presenters . . . 
VJorkshop scheduling and organization. . . . 

Worksh 1^ Outcome Concerns 

Follow-up process/services provided . . . . 

Action plans for development/expansion of 
personnel preparation programs 



13 


7 


27 


10 


7 


24 


2± 


13 


47* 


19 


8 


35 


G 




16 


2 


5 


11 


;s 3 


0 


3 


, 28 


12 


52^- 


22 


2 


26 


. 22 


9 


40* 


22 


13 


48* 


9 




17 


.. 18 


10 


38* 


. 8 


1 


10 


. 17 


6 


24 


13 


23 


59* 



96 
111 

O 

ERIC 



Table 7 cont. 



Evaluation and Planning Concerns 



Response Frequencies 
Important Most Weighted 
Concern Important Total 
Concern 



6 


4 


14 


9 


1 


11 




0 


Xd 




c 
D 


X^ 


XO 




LL-k 


10 


5 


20 


15 


5 


25* 


21 


5 


31* 


21 


25 


71* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 



Inci'eased awareues^j and knowledge of pro- 
fessional issues and concerns (e.g., ma 
streaming) - . . 

Opportunity for professional communication: 
involvement 

Outcomes related to the development of mini- 



Synthesized list of competencies needed by 
vocational and special education personnel 
(to be developed by workshop participants). . 

Workshop Impact concerns 

Impact on funding agency (state and federal) 
personnel 

Impact on institutions submitting mini- 
proposals for participation, but which were 
not selected 

Impact on participants 

Impact on participant's institutional 
programs 

Impact on project staff 

Impact on steering/advisory committee. . . , 

Impact on presenters 



^« Selected as most important concerns t-.o be evaluated 



All data described above arc presented and discussed in various sec- 
tions of this report. Additional supplementing data were also obtained 
and are presented in the appropriate sections. 
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State-of-tho-Art Document 



Purpose 

^'Issues in the Vocational Programming of . Special Needs Students: 
Synopses of Selected Materials/' or the ^'document*' as it came to be called, 
was compiled for two reasons. First, one of the requirements of the fund- 
ing agency was the development of a state-of-the-art paper. The staff was 
asked to review the field of preparing personnel for providing vocational 
education for special needs students, and to devalop a statement of its 
current status and future directions. Secondly, the document was planned 
as a pre-conf erence publication which would provide an overview of the 
field for the participants prior to the workshop. 

Development 

The document was a collaborative effort between vocational education 
and special education members of the project staff. The steering committee 
offered several suggestions which were incorporated in the document, which 
includes six major sections, 

Dr, Gary N. Clark and Dr, Rupert N, Evans, Professors of Special Educa- 
tion and Vocational-Technical Education respectively, wrote the actual 
"state-of-the-art" section of the document. In light of the importance of 
this paper, the authors decided to also include it in the appendix of this 
report. It can be found in Appendix K, Section II of the document describes 
a number of general issues and trends in vocational and special education. 
Issues confronting both fields in their attempts to develop competency- 
based teacher education programs are described in the abstracts presented 
in Section IV, Sections III and V briefly describe a number of local pro- 
grams that serve special needs students and several existing university- 
level personnel preparation programs. The final section of the document 
presents a seven page glossary of terms that are commonly used by vocational 
and special educators, but are seldom well-defined for individuals with 
backgrounds in the other field. 

Dissemination 

The document was included in the packets given to all participants at 
the workshop. One copy was also sent to each of the institutions that had 
submitted a mini-proposal but had not been selected. In addition, single 
copies were sent to those individuals from universities, state departments, 
and local school districts who requested additional information concerning 
the workshop. 

Because of the number of requests for the document an additional 250 
copies have been produced and are available from either the University of 
Illinois or University of Kansas project offices. In anticipation of con- 
tinued requests beyond the ability of the project to supply this document, 
it has boon entered into the ERIC system and will appear in the July, 1976 
issue of Resources in Education, (ED 118 828) 
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Evaluation of Pre-Worksbop Planning 



Selection of Participants 

In a follow/- up questionnaire distributed to team members (see Appendix 
L) , a question was asked regarding the use of mini-proposals as a basis 
for selection to participata in inservice education workshops for teacher 
educators. The questionnaire was designed using sets of bi^-polar adjectives 
to describe the use of . the raini-proposal as 'a team selection device. On a 
scale of one to seveUj x/ith. seven the most positive, the following mean 
scores viexB obtained. 

Purposeful-Aimless 6.00 

Effective-Ineffective 5 . 64 

Valuable-Worthless 5.85 

lleaningful-lieaningless 5 . 84 



From the mean scores and comments received ^ it appears that a majority 
of the participants felt that using a 'mini- proposal' for a selection 
device was a good idea. Some selected coLoents which were provided sup- 
porting this idea included. 

"Excellent approach — gets everyone" involved — creates a team spirit 
prior to implementation of workshop' 

"Good CI Iteria*' 

"Forces or peration arid hard thinking' 

v,c 'i V'ly to ^sample" v/hat potential participants are trying' 

State-of-titt. - Af t Document Evaluation 

This document was distributed "o workshop participants as v/ell as to 
initiators of mini-proposals from institutions not selected to participate 
in the workshop. 



In a follow-up questionnaire to those mini-proposal initiators v/ho 
were not selected, a question V7as asked concerning the general reactions 
to the document. Comments received from respondents were classified into 
favorable and unfavorable categories. Fourteen comments were classified 
as favorable and only two were unfavorable. The following comments 
exemplify these categories * 
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Favorable: 



"Helpful in setting up our program" 

"Outstanding — comprehensive coverage of current studies of vocational 
education programs special needs" 

"It was useful in preparing our philosophical approach to the program 
we developed," 

"Good source of reference information. Anticipate using this document 
in future program development'' 

Unfavorable: 

"I found it to be of little use." 

"It could be of more value to us with a more pragmatic approach. 
Handy compilation but like in content to others on the shelf." 

Overall, it appears that a majority of those who received the docu- 
ment but did not attend the workshop were favorably impressed by it and 
found it to be helpful. 
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POST'WORKSHOP FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

The ultimate measure of the effectiveness of a workshop activity is 
the extent to which it facilitates continuing or future developments. To 
simply provide a three day conference was viewed as only addressing part 
of the task. Once the teams had diligemly generated plans of action it 
was the project staffs^ responsibility to further facilitate the im^ 
plementation of each of the action plans. 

This section of the report will- describe the follow-up, facilitating 
and evaluation activities that were undertaken. More specifically, 
the follow-up funding process, the follow-up activities of each team, 
and the follow-up evaluation effort will be discussed. The final 
subsection will describe the dissemination plan for this report and 
other products emerging from the projects 
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Follow-Up Funding 



Once the teams had submitted their action plans and returned home, 
each team leader was contacted for negotiation of the follov7-up funding. 
As the action plans were reviewed and discussed, and the major activities 
delineated, specific expenditure categories (e.g. staff travel, secretarial 
services, or communication expenses) v/ere identified for each university. 
A purchase requisition was then processed through the University of Illinois 
to purchase the materials and services essential to conducting the follow-up 
activities from each university. A total of $400.00 was set-aside for each 
university. After the expenditures had been incurred, the team leaders 
submitted a complete invoice and payment was processed. 

Regrettably, three of the teams were unrble to accept the follow-up 
funding because of institutional constraints and red tape associated with 
accepting small grants. Descriptions of the specific follow-up activities 
of the team are provided in the following section. 

Follow-up Team Activities 

Because of their unique programs, each university team chose to 
conduct somewhat different activities in the process of implementing 
their action plan. Some teams set about seeking additional funding 
while others conducted Inservice workshops on a state and regional 
basis. Each team carefully planned and coordinated their efforts to 
maximize the impact of their follow-up efforts. 

A full program description of each of the participating universities 
is presented in Part IIT of this report. Tlie reader may find it helpful to 
first review the description of individual programs to put the follow-up 
activities in an appropriate context. 

Region I - The University of Vernon t 

Prior to the workshop, the University of Vermont was already committed 
to a program of vocational education for special needs students. Tliere is 
one full-time faculty member in the Vocational Education and Technology 
Department assigned to develop and teach courses entirely in this area. 
The two part follow-up of program was related to pre-servica education in 
.cooperation with the School of Home Economics and the Special Education 
Program as well as monthly in-service meetings at various vocational centers 
around the state. 
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Activities since the workshop have included: 

!• Two workshops on special needs for in-service vocational teachers 
(30 participants). 

2. Identification of needs of in-service vocational teachers working 
wiuh special needs students. 

3. One home economics workshop for special needs teachers (June). 

4. Three intensive workshopj; for in-service teachers to be offered 
during summer session (1976). 

5. Graf' ■.e program outlined and to be submitted for faculty approval 
in I ... 1976. 

6. Two presentations were made to in-ser^rice secondary and vocational 
teachers at Newport Area Vocational Center by Consulting Teacher 
interns L. Baker and R. Stanton. 

7. Plans to implement. Center for Vocational Education Competency- 
Based Modules with Vermont in-service Special Needs teachers have 
been finalized. 

Long term objectives which have been attacked by the University of Vermont 
team are: 

1. Certification of special needs teachers has been discussed and 
planning for standards is no\7 underway. 

2. Initial discussion of long range needs of Vermont for area 
coordinators of Special Needs Programs has taken place and a 
professional development program to meet these needs will be 
developed. 

3. An important long-range objective of developing strategies for 
sensitizing vocational directors and administrators to "special 
needs" has been formulated. On-going research into this area will 
be continued in 1976-77. 

Region II - Rutgers Golle^^e , The State University 

Rutgers College has had a program in secondary special needs for a 

number of years. Teaching upper-division courses in the late afternoon 

and 6arly evening has made it possible to serve both pre-service and 
in-service teachers. 

Since the workshop the team has accomplished one short-term objective: 

1. To meet vrith freshman and sophomore students and advise them of the 
opportunities and challenges in the field of secondary special 
education. 
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And the following long-term objectives: 

1. A new emphasis on career education for special needs students has 
been introduced into several University Colleges courses, 

2. Liaison continues with the Departments of Special Education and 
Vocational Education at the Graduate School of Education, A new 
consortium, within the University, in the field of Special Education 
has been started. 

3. A summer workshop and fall courses have been planned and advertised fow 
secondary teachers of the handi lapped. 

4. A portion of a $900.C0 grant for the development of a Curriculum Center 
is being used for secondary special education, 

Region III - The University of Pittsburgh 

Because Pennsylvania has been educating all its handicapped children for 
a number of years, the University of Pittsburgh has been concerned with helping 
vocational teachers meet the needs of these students. 

The short term objectiv.es accomplished since the workshop are: 

1. Development and implementation of two competency-based courses. 

2. Preparation of 25 vocational teachers to teach special needs students. 

3. Training of eight vocational teachers to provide training for other 
teachers in their schools next year. 

Work on the following long term objectives has begun: 

1. Mediating two courses. 

2. Preparation of additional teachers through summer workshops and courses 
offered during the 1976-77 school year. 

3. Preparation of a core of creative teachers to serve vocational 
schools in western Pennsylvania. 

Region IV - Florida Consortium 

The Florida Consortium is a unique combination of universities, the state 
department of education and the state learning resources center. 
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Major accompJLishnient of the consortium to date include: 

!• Statewide needs assessnient by Dr, Jeanice Midgett. 

2. Planning and implenenting of statewide workshop on vocational 
education for special needs students at the Florida Vc.'.ational 
Association Conference. 

Work oil additional long-term goals has been started: 

1, Coordination of teaclier training ar.tivitiF,3 throughout the State. 

2, Joint special/vocational education program for both master's and 
doctoral level has been designed at one institution. 

3, The Florida Learning Resources System is giving greater attention 
to special/vocational needs for materials dissemination. 

Vocational programs are being evaluated by the State consultant. 

Region V - Kent Sttite Univ<^:rsity 

Since 1972, K^iat State University has provided extensive inservice 
education for teac' vg personnel within the following program areas; 
Occupational Work Adjustment (OWA) Occupational Work Experience (OlslE) and 
Special Needs Vocational Programs. 

The major accomplishments of the team since the workshop included: 

1. Iniplementation cf competency project to determine the competencies 
applicable to OWA, OV/E and EMR work/study tp.acher-coordinators. 

2. A proposal written for a state-wide vocational and special education 
teacher erhrcation coni-erence. 

3. Creation of i stat^-vldr* f tcering committea to assist the Kent 
State team with long-term and short-term piogr£.m objectives. The 
first steering coiimiltLce meeting was held in June, 1976 with 
representatives from -"vocational and special education at Kent StatG 
and the State Department of Education. 

4. The orgsnlzntion of a 20 member teacher ndvlsory board, consisting 
of local teachnrs and administrators involved in OWA, OWE, £nd/or 
EMR work study programs 5n llorthcistem Ohio. The first meeting 
was conducted in June, 1976n 

5. A series of team meetings were conducted to examine and redcrl^ 
selected existing special and ^vocational courses in order co address 
the infitructi-onal needs of special needs personnel. 
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Begion VI - Texas A. ^ N University 

Texas, as many other states, has a shortage of individuals prepared 
to serve the vocational needs of handicapped youth. In order to 
alleviate this shortage, Texas A & II is implementing a program which 
focuses on the preservice and inservice training needs for vocational 
adjustment coordinators, M?ial vocational instructors and support staff. 

Activities directed toward this end since the workshop have included: 

1. Initiation of Project ENCOUNTER with the College of Education* 

1. Developmen jf a system for collecting, reviewing, and filing 
instructional resources for Project ENCOUNTER. 

3. Contact with LEA's for pilot testing and inservice components. 

4. Discussions with Texas Education Agency personnel. 

5. Discussions with other agencies in USOE Region VI. 

6. Development and submission of a proposal for a Region VI Teacher 
Education Workshop on Vocational Education for the Handicapped* 

Region VII - University of lilssouri-Columbia 

With the growing demand in the state for individuals with competencies to 
provide vocational service to special needs students, the University of Missouri 
has been Involved with in-sex.''' ce programs. 

The major accomplishment? since the workshop have involved discussions 
with the St. Louis Special School District and the State Department of 
Education. This has led to the writing of a proposal to conduct a one year 
comprehensive needc assessment study. On the basis of this study, the in- 
service and pre-servlce programs will be expanded and implemented. 

Region VIII - Colorado Consortium 

This consortium is composed of Colorado State University and the University 
of Northern Colorado in conjunction v;ith the State Board for Community Colleges 
and Occupations. 

The major accomplishirents since the workshop are: 

1. Development of needs assessment Instrument to determine vocational 
teachers' competencies which need to be improved in programming 
for special needs students. 
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2, Plan for dissemination of instrainent to vocational teachers at Coloradr 
Vocational Ar;sociation Annual tleetinf*, in August, 1976. 

3. Plan for inservice workshops as determined by needs assesstnent, 

4, Course outlines for ''Teaching Vocational Education for Learners 
with Special Meeds" are ccmpatible at University of Northern 
Colorado and Colorado State University • 

5, All undergraduates in education at the University of Northern Colorado 
are required to take "Special Education for the Regular Classroom 
Teacher", 

6. Plan for all education undergraduates at Colorado State University to 
take the course "Vocational Education for Learners with Special Needs". 

7. Colorado State University and the State Board are continuing help to in- 
service vocational teachers. 

Region IX - California State University at Long Beach 

The program for special needs students at CSULB is based on a need for 
interdisciplinary training of teachers to work with special needs students. 

The major accomplishments of the team since the workshop include: 

1. Development of courses (vocational education, horne rconomics, and 
special education) related to vocational future; for special needs 
indiviuuals. 

2. Development of a funding proposal (one of six forwarded to Washington) 
outlining a cooperative effort In vocational education for special 
needs students among several agencies and university departments. 

3. Identification and purchase of resource materials needed for courses. 

4. Development of a proposal for a Region IX meeting on vocational 
education for special needs studsnts. 

5. Identification of contribution by university personnel to the career 
development of special needs students. 

6. Identification of initial changes in curriculum. 

7. Identification of initial community resources. 
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Region X - Oi<ty;on State Ualverslty (University ot OreRon) 



Thla consortium is a joint effort between Oregon State University (primarily 
vocational education) and the University of Oregon (primarily special education) • 

The major accomplishmants of the team since the workshop include: 

1. Joint summer workshop on the clarification of the roles of special and 
vocational educators ,ln tbe habiiitation of special needs students. 

2. Development of a program for teacher preparation of special needs 
students in vocational education based on a collective effort between 
the two university faculties. Specifically, OSU will offer the 
vocational component and University of Oregon the special education 
component of the program. 



Follow"Up Evaluation 

Three instruments were developed by the evaluator and project staff to 
collect follow-up data ragarding the post-workshop activities and impacts. 
Separate questionnaires were developed for soliciting information from each team, 
the individual participants, and from the initiators of the mini^proposals vrhich 
were not selected for participation in the workshop. 

Team Questionnaire 

In May, a five-page questionnaire v^as sent to each of the ten team leaders. 
The purpose of the questionnaire was to determine the extent to which the teams 
had been able to implement their action plans. It was suggested in the cover 
letter to the team leaders that they make aseiious effort to involve all of the 
team members in fillins out the questionnaire. The questionnaire and the summary 
data are presented in Appendix L. Completing and returning this questionnaire 
before June 1, 1976, was required before payment of the follow-up funding ($400,00) 
was approved. More ir ortantly, it was felt by the project staff that the 
•requirement of having to complete tie follow-up questionnaire "as a team" would 
once again create a cooperative endeavor. 

At the writing of this report, team questionnaires had been received from all 
teams. Four of the eight responding teams indicated that they had held team 
meetings to review and respond to the questionnaire. Ti7o team leaders indicated 
they had completed the questionnaires, but had circulated it to the other team 
members for review prior to subjiitting it. It apr^^ared that the other four 
questionnaires had been completed by either team leaders or another team member. 
It should be noted that the questionnaire was di ; ibuted during, a very busy 
time of the year for teacher educators. One team leader wrote on his team's 
questionnaire that he was unable to arrange a team meeting because the faculty 
was heavily involved in final exams and submitting grades. 

After reviewing the action plans five major areas of concern were identified 
•for both the team and individual participant follow-up questionnaires. These 
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areas of follor-T-up concern included possible activities related to:' 

1. Course and/or program developiKint 

2. Staff development 

3. Explanation of funding sources 

4. Specific communication/cooperation efforts 

5. Inservlce teacher education 

Course/Program Development. Several of the teams reported having either 
planned or completed a number of course or program development activities during 
the five month follow-up period, 'hw teams reported having coii5)leted work on 
proposals for an introductory preservice or inservice course. T\^o other schools 
have completed proposals for an advanced (e.g., methods) course for preservice 
or inservice personnel. Two other schools have developed plans to revise exist- 
ing courses. In addition to planning and implementing courses, two teams were 
active in the development of degree programs. During the months following the 
workshop one school submitted a proposal for an undergraduate, degree program 
related to training special needs personnel, while another school had submitted 
a graduate degree program for approval. One team also reported having developed 
^extensive plans for a graduate level program, but Indicated that the proposal 
had not yet been submitted for approval. Five universities responding indicated 

in existance prior to the workshop" for many of the course/program development 
activities listed on the questionnaire. However, this was the expected response 
from those universities which were selected, in part, because they had an 
established, on- going program. It does appear that at least five of the teams 
were highly active in developing and implementing courses or degree programs 
related to preparing special needs personnel. 

Staff Development. Four teams reported having planned activities designed 
to evaluate the competencies of their respective faculties in the area of pre- 
paring vocational and special education personnel. Two of the schools had 
developed job descriptions of faculty positions related to special needs. Data 
were not available to indicate whether or not these positions had been approved 
or filled. 

Funding Exploration. This was a very active area of follow-up activity. It 
is apparent from the reported level of this type of activity that many of the 
imiversities will require external funding to. initiate new teacher education 
programs, and in some instances funding will be essential to maintain existing 
prograimt'.; Funding was sought and obtained from university, state, and federal 
sources. The funding was obtained for inservice workshops, research, curriculum 
development, and planning cotmnittee meetings. 

At least four teams initiated major efforts in developing proposals and 
were successful. Texas A & II developed a proposal for a U.S.O.E. Region VI 
workshop for teacher educators oh vocational education for the handicapped. 
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The team from Missouri submitted a developmental research proposal to their 
state department of education for the Identification of Training Needs of School 
Personnel Responsible for the Career Education of Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
Students in ItLssouri. A Summer Uorkshop on Vocational Students x-rLth Special 
Needs was planned by the Oregon State /University of Oregon team and fimded by 
the Oregon Department of Education, Career and Vocational Education Section, 
The workshop will serve approximately 85 vocational and special education teachers, 
as well as 25 vocational administrators and 25 manpower administrators from CETA 
agencies. The Florida Consortium which attended the national workshop has also 
been funded by the Special Education Division of their state office of education 
to plan, conduct, and evaluate a sttitewide conference on vocational programming 
for special education students. 

The cooperative and articulation philosophies which were emphasized and 
exemplified by the national workshop are readily observable in the proposals 
that have been submitted and funded. All of the proposals mentioned previously 
involve the vocational-special education team which attended the workshop in 
leadership roles. Each proposal emphasizes and is designed aroxmd the cooperative 
involvement of vocational and special education teachers, as well as administrators 
and counselors, and personnel from rehabilitatation agencies, state advisory 
councils, state offices of education, and prime sponsors, under the CBTA legislation. 
Two of the projects which are focused on inservice training will directly involve 
teacher educators, and also include provisions for follow-up of the participants. 

It is noteworthy that these projects reflect the emphases and parallel the 
design of the national workshop. These four projects represent the expendituTB 
of over $100,000 in the comiig year, and will result in the inservice preparation 
of more than 500 persons at various levels to work in the area of vocational 
prograimnlng for special needs students. It appears that several of the other 
teams have been actively pursuing funding as well. However, in these four fimded* 
projects alone the total funding for the national workshop has resulted in 
generating more than twice the initial expenditure in new proposals for personnel 
development activities. Similarly, the number of personnel which will be trained 
as at least an indirect result of the national workshop has multiplied from 
50 to 500. 

Specific Communication/Cooperation Efforts. Nine of the institutions 
reported having joint departmental or joint university meetings both prior to 
and following the national workshop. One of the teams has been holding cooper- 
ative meetings since 1973 and all increased this activity after the workshop. 

Several committees have also been established. One team has established 
itself as an internal advisory committee serving both the vocational and special 
education departments. Another team has been involved in the development of a 
Task Force for Secondary Special Education Certification. Several other teams 
Indicated that their continuing activities have been recognized and endorsed by 
department chairpersons and others as an informal liaison effort. 

Other forms of cooperative efforts reported by the teams have included: 
the development of grant proposals, the establishment of a newsletter, and in- 
volvement in a consortium of special education personnel from colleges in the 
state. 
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Inservlce Teacher Education* The efforts of the teams in the area of - \ 
Inservlce activities was largely described under the preceding description of 
the funding efforts. Nine reported having written and submitted proposals for 
inservice activities. To date, three of the planned inservice activities have 
been funded and the teams are currently in the process of disseminating infor- 
mation regarding the inservice activity. The three funded rctivities include 
two state-wide summer workshops, and one regional (multi-star teacher education 
workshop. 

Participant Questionnaire 

A follow-up questionnaire was also developed to determine the impact. of 
.the workshop on the participants as individuals. A series of questions was asked 
to determine the new and different activities In which the participants had 
been involved and to what extent this involvement v/as due to the workshop. In 
addition, questions were asked to determine general reactions about the workshop 
and to determine opinions about inservice education for teacher educators in 
general. Of 54 questionnaires mailed, 33 were returned for a return rate of 
70%, The questionnaire is presented in Appendix M, 

Table 8 on the following page presents a summary of the information concern- 
ing new activities in which the participants have been engaged since attending 
the workshop. The data are presented in ranked form with the item receiving 
the largest number of affirmative responses listed first. 

The largest impact on the participants was to increase communication and 
cooperation with colleagues in other disciplines. The least amount of activity 
was reported in the area of membership on teacher education committees. It 
is interesting to note that of the 15 items specified as possible areas of 
impact, 11 items had a majority of the individuals indicating participation in 
this activity for the first time since the workshop. In ^11 cases, a large 
percentage indicated the involvement was somewhat or completely due to partic- 
ipating in the workshop. 

A question was asked about describing any other impact on the participants' 
feelings, attitudes or behaviors resulting from the workshop. After classifying 
the comments, the area most frequently mentioned was that the participants 
were more aware of the need for vocational programs for special needs students 
as a result of the workshop. 

Participants were asked to describe any future activities in which they 
may be engaged as a result of the workshop. The predominant response involved 
the planning and conducting of some type of inservlce program concerning vocation- 
al programming for special needs students. 
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Table 8 



Summary of the Responses from the Participant Follow-Up 
Questionnaire on Post-Workshop Activity 



Was This A New Activity Initiated on your It VES., to what extent Is or was your new 

p^art for Vocational Programming of Special Invjivement In this activity due to > 

Needs Students? participating in the workshop ? 





YES 


NO 


Completely 


Somewhat 


Not at all 


Increased communication/ cooperation 
with colleagues in other disciplines 
(special education, vocational 
educatlor , cpunselor education) ..• • 


36 


2- 


13 




1 


Increased reading of professional 
literature concerning vocational 
programming for special needs 
students 


28 


9 


5 • 


19 


4 


Exploration of funding sources ... r 


26 


11 


9 


10 


6 


Increased communication \rLth state 
or federal personnel 


26 


11 


7 


17 


2 


Planning of inservice workshop 


25 


12 


4 


16 


5 


Course planning/development . . . 


24 


13 


4 


17 


2 


Proposal writing for funding • • . 


21 


17 , 


9 


7 
/ 


C 

3 


Evaluation of existing teacher 
training program*.. 


21: 


16 


7 


6 


8 


advisory or steering committee 




■i 

17 8 

i 

i 


£. 
O 




Presentation at Inservice workshop 


20 


17 


5 


1 


7 


Research involving vocational 


19 


18 


4 


10 


5 


Membership in professional or- 
ganization (s) concerned with 
vocational programming for special 
needs students (NAVESNP,CEC, etc.)... 


18 


19 


3 


8 


7 


Dgree program planning/development 


17 


20 


3 


13 


1 


Professional writing related to vo- 
cational programming for special needs 
students 


11 


26 


1 


6 


4 


Pertinent teacher education committee 
membership (e.g. curriculum committee),. 


7 


30 


2 


4 


1 
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Participants were asked about their participation in team activities since 
the workshop. The semantic differential technique, which allows attitudes 
to be measured in terms of favorableness-unfavorableiiess and intensity, was 
used. The following mean values were obtained for three sets of bi-polar 
adjectives when a 7 point scale (vith 7 being most favorable) was employed. 



Bi^Polav Adjectives Describing Personal ' 
Mean '\- Team Fartiaipation 

4.97 Active^Fassive 

'4.. 79 Extehsibe^Limited 

5. 09 Cont7?ibuting^Noncontributing 



For each pair of adjuectives the attitude tox-/ard their team activities 
appeared favorable but not strongly so. The informal comments received in 
response to this question tended to indicate that many of the respondents had 
other obligations which restricted their activity as team members. 

Follow-up information x^as also collected concerning three aspects of the 
workshop. A follox-j-up assessment of the presentations, the Professional Task 
Analysis Actvity, and the team meeting sessions was conducted for the purpose 
of determining x^hether or not the participants' reactions to these had changed. 

The table belox7 presents the mean scores for the bi-polar adjectives 
used to assess the workshop presentations, the professional task analysis 
activity and the team meetings. Here again, a seven point scale with 7 being 
the most favorable response was used. 



Overall reaction to presentations 
at- workshop 



Reaction to Professional Task 
Analysis Activity 



Reaction to the team meetings 



Mean 




4.95 


Profi tab le-Unprofi tab le 


4.41 


Interes ting-Boring 


5.06 ■■ 


■ Purpo'seful-Aimless 


4.66 


Effecti ve-Ineffeati ve 


4.05 


Purposeful-Aimless 


3.65 


E-ffe a ti Ve'-Ine ffe ctive 


3.56 


Profi tab le-Unprofitdb le 


6.00 


Profi tab le-Unprofi tab le 


5. 75 


Effective-Ineffective 


5.84 


Interesting-Boring 



Overall,- it appears that the follow-up data from the individual participant 
indicate a somevrtiat favorable assessment of the presentations, a very favorable 
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reaction toward the team meetings , and a neutral or somewhat unfavorable attitude 
toward the Professional Task Analysis activity. 

The participants were asked to comment on the extent to which the general 
objective of the workshop was accomplished. A majority of those responding 
(56%) felt that the objective of devetoping a feasible action plan for their 
personnel preparation program was extremely or very well accomplished. 

The participants were asked to indicate any personal benefits gained as 
a result of the workshop. The benefit most often mentioned was "interaction 
^ xdLth other professionals in this arc?ja.;" The second most frequently mentioned 
benefit concerned Increased knowledge and awareness of the need for ^rocatlonal 
programming for special needs students. 

jn*Partlclpant Questionnaire 

A brief questionnaire was sent to the 58 institutions -who sub'mitted a 
mini-proposal for consideration to attend the workshop, but which were hot 
selected. Twenty- four questionnaires were returned. The primary purpose of 
the questionnaire was to determine ito what extent, if any, the \7rlting of the 
mini-proposal had affected their program or staff. In addition, questions 
were asked concerning the usefulness of the State-of-the-Art Document. This 
information was presented in the workshop planning section of this report. 
The questionnaire appears in Appendix N. 

The respondents were asked to describe any impact which had resulted from 
the development of the mini-proposal*.,: The responses generally fell in the 
following categories: (1) positive impact, (2) negative Impact, and (3) no Impact. 
Under positive impact, three general categories emerged. 

1. Increased cooperative efforts and attitudes between special education 
and vocational education - (6 comments) 

2. Increased interest in developing or revising teacher education programs-r 
(7 comments) 

3. Other positive impact - (4 comments) 

Under negative impact only one comment was received, and for no Impact five 
comments, resulted. 

Such comments as the following were representative of the category of 
increased cooperative efforts. 

"The cooperative attitudes between the two departments were further 
strengthened through the joint preparation" 

"Preparation of the mini~pr»V'' ' ' • 2d an opportunity for members ' 

of these departments to wo J/. in finding solutions to similar 

problems, (concerning special . .. tudents) and also discover other areas 

of possible cooperative (effort** 
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educatJon?"'^' °' vocational education and special 

.Hno.M"^"*'^ regarding Increased Interest In the development of t..rh.. 
education programs were also offered, such as: ceacner 

'\Wrltlng the mlnl-?roposal) Lrought expectations up for Iniplementtno « 

technl'n'l'"'!"' °' '^^^^^^ to'incorp^atTvocational 

technical education vrlth special education" vocational 

'-e^Ph^^^°°^°^ Education approved a xaew progr^ to develop prevocational 
ueachers and coordinators of the mildly handicapped." ' 

iTon ?i^ih^rrr^\r"""^^^ revision of existing Occupational Educa- 
tlon Teacher Education program." 

examples!" '''' "^^er positive impact category, the following comments are 
' tolrSJion"''''' "^"^ -'^^^^^-^ years has come nearer 

wJere^'f luMton" " ''^^ ""^^^^ ^^^rough our district office 

Where it elicited some surprising results. The superintendent felt the 
. plan unique enough to Institute summer workshops to faciUtate it." 

One comment was received indicating possible negative ^mp .r^■ it was: 

"The failure to receive reinforcement, or success, from the efforts has 
not strengthened attitudes toward the preparation of such proposals." 

Five comments which indicated no impact were also received. The following 
are representative of this category. ^«-i-vea. ine toilowlng 

iTslTt oTtf 'c'k'^'^"" faculty or. liistitution as a 

result of the submission of the mini-proposal" 

"Little Impact as of now because we are still a fledgling program" 
. . . ,wL°"o\;Llsl'y\^ted""'"^- ^ ^"^^^"^^^ °^ °^ P"S-3 

^n.^^^^^f reviewing the comments, it would. appear that the majority of the 
was^tt^st ::Sr^r^thir ^^""^^ Of writing the Li^ro^osll 

towar?^:h:iht^^^^^^^^^ 

A 3ix point scale with 6 belh," the most, favorable response was used. ^I^Sf 

cianl^rthatMs^lteT'" ^"^^^"'^^ ^^^^ ^""^ l^act^^r"^^' 
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Mean 



Bi-Polar Adjectives DescHbing Ncn-Partiaipants ^ Feelings 
Toward Developing the l^tLni-Fvoposal (N=24) 



,4.66 



4.00 



Profitable 
-.• Effective 
Valuab le 



Vnpr':'fi table 
Ineffective 
Worth less 



4.58 



Desirable 



Undesirable 



In general, it appears that although these Institutions did not participate 
In the workshop, some favorable changes occurred at their Institution or with 
their faculty as a result of vrrltlng and submitting of the mini-proposal. 
Unfortunately, no data are available on the thirty-four non-responding 
institutions. This high rate of non-response may indicate that failure to be 
selected for the workshop was discouraging, or that lacking reinforcement from* 
a workshop environment these institutions may have done little since preparing 
their original mini-proposal. 



From the follow-up evaluation responses from both participants and non- 
attending Individuals, the National Workshop appears to have made a substantial 
impact on teacher training personnel in both vocational and special education. 
The workshop has been a catalyst for creating new program development, as well 
as expanding several existing preservlce and Inservice university programs. In 
addition to institutional programs, the workshop appears to have had a substantial 
impact on the participants. The majority of those who returned the participant 
questionnaire (38 of 54) reported being Involved in several activities for 
the first time as a result of the workshop. The most frequently reported new 
activities included: increased communication and cooperation, reading of pro- 
fessional literature related to vocational programming for special needs students, 
exploration of funding sources, increased communication xd.th state or federal 
personnel, and course planning and development* 

To date at least four of the participating teams have been successful in 
obtaining fundinp, for additional inservice training activities. Three of these 
activities are patterned after the national workshop in both design and mission, 
and will result in the training of approximately 500 individuals. 

Although the re]^ponse from those submitting non-accepted mini-proposals for 
participation in the workshop was limited (41%); 74% of those who responded 
generally felt the mini-proposal had had a positive impact on their progtam ot 
institution. 

Unless another follow-up study is conducted at a later date, it will be 
impossible to trace or measure the full benefits of the national workshop. 
However, it does appear, that within the five months following the workshop, 
the ripple effect which has occurced has been positive and substantial. 



Summary 
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Dissemination 



The report of workshop activities Is being distributed to all participants, 
steeflng committee members, and the non-selected institutions. In addition, 
it will be sent to special needs personnel in the state departments of education 
and any other individuals requesting copies. The report will be available, as 
the supply lasts, from either Dr. Rupert N. Evans, 284 Education Building, 
University of IlUnols, Urbana, IL 61801 or Dr, Gary M. Clark, 364 Haworth 
Hall, University of Ka:nsas, Lawrence, KS 66043* is expected that ;i:lie . 
report eventually be available through the E.R.I.C. System.. 
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PART II. PROFESSIONAL TASKS FOR SPECIAL "JEEDS PKRSOIFdEL 



Although a substofitial demand eorlsts nationwide for personnel who 
can effectively serve special needs students in all types of vocational 
programs y little has been done to develop preparation programs for 
personnel with these competencies. Inservice and preservice preparation 
programs have been few in nurter^ partly because the specific skills 
needed by special needs personnel have not been delineated^ except in 
a few isolated studies that have focused on single vocational program 
areas or single professional roles (e.g. work coordinators). 

The identification and careful analysis of abilities needed by 
personnel is fundamental to the process of developing personnel \ 
preparation programs. ThuSj it was deemed appropriate to devote effort 
to reviewing^ analyzing^ and assessing the tasks commonly performed 
by vocational and special education personnel. 

The remaining parts of this section of the report will include: 
(I) a brief review of the literature on competency identification and 
analysis for personnel developrneyit as it pertains to special needs 
vocational programming^ (2) a discription of the process used to develop 
the Professional Task Analysis Questionnaire j (3) a review of the 
pilots comparative data collected prior to the workshop^ (4) presentation 
and analysis of the data collected during the workshop^ and (5) a 
discussion of the results* 
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An- Abbreviated Review of the Literature on Competency -Based Teacher Education ' 

Tlie published literature on competency identification and analysis is 
extensive and diverse in nature. Tliis bri^f reviev; of issues and the 
approaches to identifyiuf^ and validatinn; competencies for personnel 
training represents only one section o^ the r;rowinp. literature regarding 
competency -based teacher education. . ■'' 

Perfo^nance or competency-based teacher education has received 
significant attention in recent years. The fundamental notion of 
competency-based teacher education is that the identification of 
operationally-defined teacher skills is related to increased student 
achievement, and should be utilized as a basis for the development of 
materials and programs for training teachers (Heath and lleilson, 1974). 

A precursor to the competency-based movement in teacher education 
has been the identification, development, and use of student performance 
objectives (Gorman and Hamilton, 1975). The essential elements of 
performance-based instruction for students have been looked upon 
favorably by certain groups suggesting needed, fundamental changes in 
the traditional approaches to teacher education. Stanley Elam (1971) 
identified five essential elements of competency-based teacher education: 

1. Teaching competencies to be demonstrated are 
role derived, specified in behavioral terras, 
and made public. 

'2. Assessment criteria are competency-based, specify 
mastery levels, and are made public. 

3. Assessment requires performance as prime evidence, 
but takes knowledge into account. 

4. [The teacher education] student's progress rate 
depends upon demonstrated competency. 

5. Instructional program facilitates development 
and evaluation of specific competencies (p. l^i) • 



For a more complete revieu of the literature see: L, Allen Phelps, 
'*Competency-Based Inservice Education for Secondary School Personnel 
Serving Special ileeds Students in yocational Education: A Formative 
Field Test Evaluation.'' Unpublished Ph.D. disertation. University 
of Illinois, 1976. 
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Rosenshine (1974) finds that there have been very few attempts to 
summarize the current state of our knovrledge on teaching coinpetencies and 
that the present scientific base for teachin^5 and teacher education is 
primitive. In addition, Travers (1975) notes several difficulties 
connected v/ith defining and using the tern ''competency." The londlscrete- 
ness of tl^e tevn^ the illusion of clarity, and the contemporary 
political advantages of the label have confounded much of the literature 
on competency-based teacher education in his view. 

Most of the competency research appears to focus on identify far. 
com^^etencies vzhich' correlate with student achievement. Rosenshine and 
Furst (1971) studied tha correlational research on 25 teaching 
competencies, and found nine variables that provide promising 
suggestions for future research: 

1. Clarit- of teacher's presentation 



2, 


Variety of teacher- initiated activities 




3. 


Enthusiasm of teacher 




4. 


Teacher eiiphasis on learning arid achievement 


5. 


/Avoidance of external criticism 




6. 


Positive responses to students 




7. 


Student opportunity to learn criterion 


material 


8. 


Use of structuring comments by teacher 




9. . 


Use of multiple levels of questions or 
(pp. 44-54). 


cognitive discoiirse 



Travers (1975) sugsests that characteristics other than pupil 
achievement may be legitimate Sases for determining a teacher's 
effectiveness. Conversely, there may be factors other than teacher 
behavior which influence student achievement. Heath and Neilson (197A) 
conclude, based on a systematic analysis of seven common characteristics 
in 42 competency research studies, that effects of tecliniques of teaching 
on achieveinent (as these are defined in CBTE research) are likely to be 
inherently trivial. They cite the well documented, strong association ■ 
between student achievement and variables such as socio-economic status 
and ethnic status as the primary factors influencing student achievement. 

Another problem related to competency-based teacher training programs 
is the problem of deLerraining who is competent to determine the competencies. 
Shearron (1974) used a competency-based approach to determining the in- 
service needs for local school personnel and suggests the following 
procedures: 
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1. Tearhcrs should make the final decisions on needed 
competencies to perform effectively in a school district. 
However » teachers should have opportunities to consider 
the theoretical aspects of teaching, including research 
findir prior to making decisions about needed competencies. 

2. A continuum of proficiency for each competency should be 
dercL pad in order to alia/ for cortinuous teacher growth. 
The. 1 iJxcators of proficiency on this continuum should be 
aegotlated by the assessor and the teacher (pp. 122-123). 

Ro&enshine (1974) suggests that another problem relative to competency- 
hn teacher education is one of integrating research findings into some 

ngful context for teacher educators. One of the problems encountered 
in approaching the problem is the nature of available research. Most of 
the studies find that different training approaches neither Increase 
nor decrease tlie frequency or quality of the desired teach^ig, behavior. 
Even if this problem could be overcome we would still be faced with the 
fact that training materials and programs focus on generating desired 
teaching behavior effectively and efficiently without first detetmining 
whether the desired behavior does indeed facilitate student achievehi'ent. 
Correlational studies abound in areas such as the training of teachers in 
the use of higher-order cognitiva questions. It is well known that most 
correlational studies are incapable of demonstrating specific cause and 
effect relationships. After a detailed analysis of correlatibnal' and 
experimental studies on teacher questioning strategies, Rosenshine found 
that even in the experimental ^^tudies, there is no empirical evidence 
to Support the commonly held notion T.hhc the use of higher-order 
questions contributes to gains in student achievement. 

Rosenshine rjid Furst (1971) , Rosenshine (1974), and Heath and 
Neilson (1974) all suggest the need for using stronger research defsigns 
In validating teaching competencies which are effective and impottant. 
While the emphasis is on using experimeni:al, as opposed to correlational 
designs, it mus*: be realized that certain conditions must be met before 
experimental research can be initiated/ "The first step is to determine 
whether teachers trained for specific performance criteria behave 
differently in their classrooms from similar teachers who do not receive 
the training" (Tlosenshine and Furet, 1971, p. 65). As suggested by the 
introductory chaoter, one of the bai^ic problems is the lack of emphasis 
in preaervice and inservice teacher training programs on developing 
competencies in vocational and special educators to facilitate the 
career and vocational development of special needs learners. Clark and 
Oliveroon (1973) report that program to train wecondary level special 
education tenchcvo are almost nonexistant. ' numerous reports were 
cited earlier describing the lack of cmnhaois given to special needs in 
vocational teacher education programs. 
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There is also a lack of research on definable and effective training 
techniques vjhich would point out competencies needed by habilitation 
personnel. Throughout the literature, training, altnost vrLthout exception, 
refers to exposure instead of to systematic, controlled manipulations 
of the environcent vxhich are administered so that their educational effects 
can be measured and recorded (Gold, 1972). Oaklief (1971) notes that a 
similar condition exlists in vocational education programs designed to 
serve a specific group of students. "Research and evaluation on the 
success and accomplishment of vocational-technical education programs on 
the rurally disadvantaged is noticeably lacking" (p. v) . 

Without the existance of a substantial number of training programs 
and basic research to suggest promising competencies facilitating the 
occupational development of special needs students, it is unlikely that 
experimental validation studies can be readily initiated at this time. 

Vocational Education Competency Studies 

A number of descriptive studies have been conducted to suggest 
competencies which are critical for vocational educators, special 
educators, or personnel from both fields. 

Cotrell, et al. (1970) developed a list of 390 competencies for 
vocational-technical education teachers and coordinators usinj> 
introspection and interview techniques in an occupational analysis, 
using a representative national sample of 750 vocational teachers. 
This analysis of vocational- technical teaching yielded competencies 
in ten major categories: (1) program planning, development, and 
evaluation; (2) planning of instruction; (3) execution of instruction; 
(4) evaluation of instruction; (5) management; (C) guidance; (7) school-^^ 
community relations; (3) vocational student organizations; (9) profes- 
sional role and development; and (10) coordination. Tliis framework 
has also been adopted by at least one state-level project to identify 
and specify competencies appropriate to vocational teacher education 
within the state of Illinois (llackett, 1974). 

Cook, et al. (1972) have developed a list o£ 75 competencies for 
a preservice vocational teacher education program. Originally 
identified by university faculty raeinbers and validated by local school 
personnel, school board members, business and industry representatives, 
high school and community collef^G students, and graduates of vocational 
programs, the competencies v/ere classified into seven major categories: 
(1) plan; (2) instruct; (3) evaluate; (4) guide; (5) manage; (6) public 
and human relations; and (7) professional role. 

Special Education Competency Studies , 

Hevritt (1966) identified a number of competencies for teachers of 
emotionally handicapped children. The broadly stated competencies vrere 
identified under seven nain headings: objectivity, flexibility, structure, 
resourcefulness, social reinforcement, curriculum expertise, and 
intellectual model. 
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Dinger (1971) identified competencies for teachers of secondary level 
educable mentally retarded students. The 41 competencies listed are more 
specific than tliose suggested by Hewitt, and suggest that teachers should 
have a background in teaching prevocational skills. 

Scott (1967) suggested five broadly stated competencies for teachers 
who work x^ith culturally disadvantaf^ed students: (1) proficiency in dealing 
XTith rapidly chanf»ing situations thac arise in the classroom; (2) percep- 
tiveness and capability in meeting psychological needs of students; (3) skill 
in modifying learning experiences in the content areas; (4) responsiveness to 
situations that arise in tiie classroom to help pupils acquire and piactice 
social skills; and (5) flexibility in decision makinj^. 

Brolin (1973) reported a survey study, tlie purpose of which vras to 
identify the needs of secondary educable mentally retarded students and 
the competencies teachers need to have to meet these needs. A total of 
31 teaclier competencies in four curriculura areas were rated as highly 
important by 205. secondary special education teachers 'and administrators: 
occu'^>ational , activities of daily living, psychosocial, and academic. A 
chi uquare analysis showed that significantly (p<.05) more occupational 
competencies wer^ rated as most important than v/ere the other three types 
of competencies. Tlic> respondents V7ere also asked to match the competencies 
to personnel v/ho should ideally perform them. Significantly greater 
(p.<.05) responsibility was endorsed for prevocational coordinators for 
the occupational area cornice tencies. 

Ilelby and Regal (1972) compiled and evaluated a list of 67 competencies 
in five general areas for special edupation personnel. The general 
competency areas included: (1) teacher. affect ; (2) teacher effect; (3) teache 
characteristics; (4) teacher interaction v/ith other school personnel; and 
(5) teacher relationship with parents and community. 

Special rieeds Competency Studies 

Ferns (1971) identified nine training needs of special needs workers in 
vocational education programs. His statevzide interviex-z survey of local 
administrators, consultants, and teacher educators in Itlchigan identified the 
folloi^ing training needs: 

1. Developing awareness of the specific needs of 
the handicapped and disadvantaged. 

2. Knowing who the handicapped and disadvantaged 
are, how to plan programs for them, and how to 
accommodate them in regular programs. 

3. Compassion for and understanding of individuals. 
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4. Knowing differences in teachin.r;- methods and " 
materials for special needs students as ' 
compared to normal students 

5. Evaluating prof:rano 

6. Adapting; curricula to the open entry-open exit 
concept and the immediate feedback or r^v/ard ' 
concept 

7. Developinf? skills in human relations ' 

8. liaudling potentially explosive urban situations 

9. Understaiidinf> of the drug problem, student . • 
dissent, and racial issues (pp. 193-194) 

Kemp (19G6) also identified from program experience, ten competencies v/hich 
are critical for vocational teachers in successfully teaching special needs 
students. Tlie suggested competencies include: <1) subject matter competence; 
(2) Interest in workinj^ t/ith special needs students; (3) the ability to reinforce 
slov7 learners and respond to all students; (4) the ability to seek out new 
techniques for communicating uith the students; (5) skill in presenting goals 
to students and aiding them to meet challenges; (6) the ability to measure 
students by individual achievements; (7) specialized training to work with 
the disadvantaged learner; (3) the ability to work with other school personnel; 
(9) the ability to gear instructional materials to the understanding of the 
students; and (10) skill in helping students build improved self-conceptfl. •> 

Kruppa, et al. (1973) synthesized a list of 330 conjp^tencies from three ' 
other national competency studies. A jury of e}q)erts consisting of university 
faculty members from the departments of industrial and special education at 
Trenton State College evaluated and classified die competencies in eight 
categories: (1) program development; (2) instruction; (3) knowledge of the 
learner; (4) community resources; (!)) professional role and development; ^ ' 
(6) management; (7) personality development; and (8) guidance. V ; * 

Albright, Hichols, and Pinchak (1975) identified 112 professional 
competencies necessary for occupational education teachers of disadvantaged 
and handicapped youth in six categories: program management (30 competencies), 
curriculum (19 competencies), classroom management (22 competencies), coordination 
(16 competencies), remediation (14 competencies), and counseling (11 competencies), 
A total of 718 teachers and coordinators returned questionnaires on which they 
rated the frequency of performance and importance of the listed competencies A 
Chi square analysis was used to determine whether selected competencies x^ere* 
more important to the responding personnel working in three state funded 
vocational programs for handicapped and disadvantaged youth. It was suggested 
that separate preservice or inservice training programs for these personnel 
would be a duplication of effort since it appeared their volar, varc hlfrhlv 
similar. ' 
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Schoonmaker and Girard (1975) tool: another approach in Identifying 
competencies for habllitation personnel. Under the direction of Clark, 
they developed a procedure for cystetnatlcally analyzing; the performance 
elements In a habllitation services delivery nodel. A tX7o-uay lattice 
analysis was used to specify needed Instructional modules and five major 
functions and nine baseline behavioral units or activities x;ere Identified. 
This basic lattice structure, was then further analyzed to Identify 
personnel training modules. Specific competency areas and cortpetencles 
were Identified when the instructional modules vrere further broken do\7n. 
This approach appears to limit the possibility of overlooking competencies 
required in the systematic delivery of professional services or instruction, 
llwever, Travers (1975) has criticized such research-free systems analysis 
approaches as clearly not attempting to build upon what is knovm about the 
problem. 

Pevj.e\7 and Summary 

It appears that at least three schools of thought currently exist on 
the process for identification and validation of competencies. One G^^oup, 
for which Rosenshine, Heath, Heilson, and Furst appear to spealc. contends 
that validation of competencies should be based ultimately on student 
achievement. Tnat is, the primary considerations in designing a teacher 
education program should be hawed on empirical data V7hich verify that the 
proposed competencies result in achievement by students in the classroom. 

A rather larp.e [^roup of researchers have conducted competency 
identification studies usinjT descriptive techniques. Tliey tend to use 
questionnaires' and other types of surveys to determine the f requeue of 
perforr.^ance and perceived importance of specific tasks in the teaching 
procees. Tlie principal respondent groups, ranging in size from 50 to 2000, 
have been teachers and administrators. 

A third approach to competency identification hns involved analysis of 
theoretical models for the professional rolc(s) being examined. Schoonmaker 
and Girard's work v/as the only study of this type included in this revicT^r, 
but the major curriculum projects of the 1950 's and early 1960's used 
similar framev/orks for teacher competency identification. Tlie process begins 
with the development of a theoretically and conceptually sound representation 
of the subject matter area or teaching model. Sections and subsections of 
the model are then carefully analyzed to identify the implicit and explicit 
teacher competencies required to implement the model in an educational 
setting. 
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Developraental Activities 



In light of the problens raised by the reviev? of the literature on 
competency-based teacher education (CBTE) , it mbb considered essential 
that this project further examine the inplications of CBTE for training 
special needs personnel. The lists of competencies developed in both the 
fields of vocational and special education in recent years vrere reviev7ed 
and synthesized. These extensive and lengthy lists of compentencies and 
sub-competencies v/ere, condensed' into a shorter, more managable list of 
major tasks uhich could, guide the overall planning of comprehensive 
programs without dictatinft a. specific structure. Several useful purposes 
were served by this effort. First, the review and analysis of the 
list of competences provided a means for generating discussion among 
participants from different universities during th- small group sessions 
at the workshop. Second, the composite list of tasks draxm from completed 
competency studies v/as useful in facilitating the development of instructional 
action plans by the attending university teams. Finally, extensive and 
diverse special needs background and program development experiences of 
teacher educators, researchers, and practitioners present at the v;orkshop 
provided an excellent data base for a consensus Assessment of a list of 
major professional tasks commonly performed by special needs personnel. 

An Initial Concern 

The authors have been somevjhat hcisitant to fully adopt the Ir.bel oJ! 
'competencies" for the results of this activity. First of all, the 
competency studies and competency-based teacher education curricula revlev/ed 
generally contain extensive lists of highly specific behaviors or skills. 
For the purpose of discussion and reflcctirin at the' workshop, it vzas 
anticipated that lengthy lists of spociHc. behaviors or performances would 
inhibit the dialogue v/hicli is Important in new program development efforts. 
The project staff v;as also familiar with cautionary appraisals of the 
competency-based movement offered by Broudy. (1975) and others. Although 
the competency-oaBcd uovertwnt is viev;cd nc useful for fostering accountability 
and for emphaslziur the continuing need to reflect upon educational goals, 
research evidence is prenontly not uvailabie to suggest conclusively that' 
identification of specific compctoriuiea produces more effective teachers. 
For these reasons, the [project stuff thought it best to identify the major 
tasks nccdino to he pfirforncd in tlic delivery of effective programming 
ratlicr than rolc-apeclf Ic competencies. 

Several actlvitico were undertnl;en In tlio process of developing the 
professional task analysis activity. A number of comiJetency studies and 
competency-based prorrains v/erc rovlev/od. From these a oyntheolzed list of 
major profesnional tnnhn ojjnentlal to providing vocational programming for 
special nocdfj populationci was developed. After an initial list wan 
generated, several criterion questioiu; 'rerc developed T/hich would provirle 
crlticnl review and .-inalyuln data, nuring tliis nrocesn, procodurofi for. 
organizing and dlrf;ctlng the nmall ^roup (jenHloiui in which the qucfitionnaire 
vmn to be unrifl wore also dovnlopod and pilot tented. 
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Competency /Task Sources 

Approximately GO documents vere obtained from teacher educators and 
state office personnel as the results of a letter mailed to the state 
offices of education in '^.eptember. A numLer of other references were 
obtained from institutions submittinf' nini-proposals in October. Six 
studies were particularly useful in fornulating the initial list of 
professional tasks. Four of these lists (Albrir;ht, et. al., Cotrell, 
et. al. , Kruppa, et al., and Sclioonmalcer and Girard) were described in 
the precedinp, review of the literature. These studies provided validated 
lists of competencies, sub-competencies, and performance elements for 
the general fields of work experiaaca coordination and adjustments, 
general vocational education, influstriai education, and secondary special 
education. 

Hie competency-based curricula for preparing vocational and special 
education and reiiabilitatioa personnel developed by the University of 
Uisconsin-Stout also provided a competency list that v;as, in part, 
utilized (iJrocU, 1975). Several task statements v/ere draim from a list 
developed by Phelps (1^76), which emphasized instructional planning and 
development competencies for secondary-level, vocational and special 
education personnel. 

Task List Development 

From these six studiec approximately 55 tasl; statements were initially 
identified. An extensive effort was made to selec^, and in some instances 
^ revise, task statements at a consistent level of specif icity-p.enerality. 
IJo attempt was made to select tasks commonly perfotmeL' by any one 
professional in a local educational a'^ency. The !:;ir,? statements v/ere desip.ned 
to identify the critical coni^oneats needed in effective vocational special 
needs proj^rainminj^, not to specify *V7ho*' should necepsarily or by design 
perform then. 

After considerable sorti!ij» and revievrin.r^ by the project staff, the 
list was condensed from 55 to 49. To aid the respondc ats in reviewinp. 
the list, the 49 statements wc:rG placed in four cat •-ies. These 
categories (assesoinr, needs, planninf , ^vr leinon'^i* * f), and evaluation) 
represent the major functions associaic 1 \7lth hr» livery of instructional 
programs and supportive services, and have .jC':.u tif:cd in n number of 
competency-related studies nnd programs in t[\c: fir?ld of education. 

Criterion Question Selection 

Once the list of tasks v;ere ^fleeted n number of preliminary criterion 
questions T/ere developed and carefully analyz^jd by the proiect staff. Hie 
basic purpose of the criterion queMlilonn wom to identify the tanks vrhlch 
were more lmj)ortant In certain /iiipiw:tM of plan)i5n^ personnel preparation 
pro.'^^ramn. In the final nrialy.'j i./i it: una iUtto.mUuu) that at learjt thnie Icey 
criteria are important for planning proirr/muu First, it in (ispecially 
Important to know tUo. relative amount of tlrwi pr^rsonnol i;pend performlnj', 
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the tasks when working wiuh special needs learners during a given tiue 
period. In certain school districts or states, selected personnel responding 
to the questionnaire (e,g., vocational teachers) may not have responsibility 
for performance of the task as a result of state regulations, local or 
state guidelines, or certification mandates, 

A second and perhaps more crucial question is the criticality of 
successful task pertormaace to th^ overall effectiveness of the educational 
program and Services provided Lo GpeCa,al needs learners. Some tasks may 
require a relatively short period of time to perrfona, but their successful 
performance may be highly critical to the overall program. The relative 
importance or criticality of certain casks provides strong justification 
for including or excluding them from the training program. 

The final criterion question selected V7as specifically focused upon 
inservice training programs. First, it askod the respondents to assume 
the role of a jocal educational agency professional with whom he/she was 
most familiar (e.g., resource room teachers, work coordinators, vocational 
teachers, counselor, etc.). OiiCe having assumed the role, the person was 
to consider to what extent he/she has a need to kr.ovv-more about the task. 
The possible responses were leported on a 5-point scalo. ranging from "none" 
(1) to "nuch more" (5). This question was included because of its 
cruciality in assessing the currenc need for ins3rvice on selected tasks 
as perceived by practicing educators. 

Instrument Development 

A three-page instrument containing the list of 49 tasks and the three 
criterion questions was i'ssembled and pilot tested with teacher educators, 
and local vocational and special education personnel prior to the workshop. 
Revisions and refinemenrs vere maJie in the wording of the task statements 
as well as in the dire':itiou£J to the respondent. 

Prior to tlic national workshop an initial versiou of the Professional 
Task A'ialyniti Questionnaire was distributed to 26 secondary- level, 
vocational and spf^cial education teachers and administrators. All of the 
individuals .Inclnclcid iu this test sample were employed in an east central 
i.ili.iols school ils^rict near the Uni^/ercity of Illinois, ^iighteen usable 
questionnttires rr i-'^^turned. The purpos'i of the test was twofold: (1) to 
d«bun and refiini hf^ it.Htiumcat format:, content, and procedures for 
«dminiritr;itl j-i, «in(; '. .iL>suminf; tl\at no major channes were needed) (2) to 
collect 1 '>c''bl. 'ii.)t:\ , a>m local educator'^ rogardlns the list of professional 
tmk3 *'jt flM "vinj'u.'. i purpose of compi^rinn local educator perceptions 
againBt tho.i:^ of . i ccacher^ ecucators attending the v/orkshop. Although 
the snniplv, wa. f.i)t;»xl and drawn I'rom a single school district, it was felt 
by the project btaff thr.t tho local educator perceptions would provide a 
Homewliat different., yet useful ijerspective for comparison with the views 
of teacher educatorn on;;agcd in planninf; porsonnoi preparation programs. 
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PrGsentation and Analysis of Data 



This analysis of data section will include the data collected from 
local educational afjency personnel, (K-13) as xxell as the primary data 
vThlch v/ere collected fron the teacher educators and state office of 
education personnel durinjr. the workshop (i!-57). The tables on the 
folld\/lnn parses present the liieans and ranks (in parentheses) for the 
professional tas!:3 for tuo of the criterion questions: (1) Hot? critical 
Is successful perforrijance of the task to the overall program effectiveness? 
and (2) To \jhat extent Jo you perceive a need to k^nou (learn) more about 
the taisk. 

Only tuo of three criterion questions addressed by the questionnaire 
v/ere included in the data analysis. Summary data for the question regarding 
the relative amount of time spent performing the task v/ere not Included 
because its n:tin3ralizability is cxtrer.isly limited. ' It was pointed out 
duriuR the workshop that the amount of time a professional spends performing 
a task is stron[;iy influenced by situation-specific or state-specific factors 
such as class size, amount of planning time, or state certification guide- 
lines. 



General Trends 

Several in teres tinr; observations can be made after inspection of the 
data collected from teacher educators and local school personnel. Evan 
though the national workshop group was asked to consider themselves In the 
role of local school personnel, their mean responses on all tasks for all 
questions \/ere higher on all except *y^a^ of 147 responses. The national 
v/orkshop participants rated ther^iselveo as spending relatively more time 
performing all of the tasks than did the local school personnel. On the 
average the reported relative time spent by the teacher educators was 1.14 
mean scale points higher on the seven-point relative time spent scale. 

The national workshop participants rated nearly all of the tasks as 
being relatively critical to overall program effectiveness. The local 
school personnel, on the other hand, rated nearly all the tasks as bet»ig 
"important" in criticality. The grand criticality mean from the local 
school personnel was 2.97, while the national workshop participants 
rated the criticality of the tasks considerably higher (3.72), a difference 
in grand means of .75 on the five point scale. 

The same trend continued in the ratings of the need to know more about 
the task. This question, which attempts to measure the perceived need £or 
or interest in inservice progrr.ms, provided some interesting responses. 
The local school personnel in the sample of one district appeared generally 
to feel they already had sufficient information regarding the tasks as the/ 
pertained to working with special needs learners. Their grand moan rating 
of the task was 2.60 which was below the midpoint of the scale (3), which 
was defined as "yes, a bit more." The national workshop respondents on tha 
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other hand rated the perceived need for Inservice on the tasks soniewhat 
higher at 3.20. A"? thouj-rji the role playing teacher educators felt there was 
generally a [greater need to obtain iiore information, tliey were ia closer 
agreement on this question uitl; the local school personnel than on the 
previous questions re|3;ardine relative time spent and criticality. For this 
question the p^rand mecin difference ':as only 0.60, 

The only task on the questionntiire for which the mean response of the 
local school personnel-was higher than the response jf the teachers educators 
V7a8 ''coordinate* v;ith instructional nlannin^ in academic areas." The local 
school personnel rated this hir;her as an area of perceived inservice need 
(2,94), than did the teacher educat .rs (2. '91). 

Teacher Educator Percep Lions 

The 54 teacher educators and state office of education personnel attending 
the national workshop emphasized the criticality of a number of the 49- 
tasks included on the Professional Task Analysis Questionnaire. Table 9 on 
the follcn-rinp page presents the means and ranks of 15 task.s which the national 
workshop respondents rated the highest in terms of criticality and perceived 
area of need for additional information or inservice training; Keep in 
mind that the national vjorkshop respondents were asked to place themselves 
in the role of a local educator v/hen responding to the criterion questions for 
the 49 tasks. The general reaction from the v;orkshop' participants following 
the activity seemed to indicate that some had difficulty in assuming this 
role because ,they felt they rjere not totally familiar with the contemporary 
roles of local school personnel and that the roles v/ith which they were 
familiar varied extensively in terms of the criticality of the performance 
of certain tasks. 

Six of the^ 15 tasks were high in both criticality and perceived need for 
additional information.' Tii^.so tasks emphasized the need to analyze the 
occupational interests and aptiUudes of special nCieds students, as well as to 
identify appropriate instructional techniques and materials. Sequencing of 
instruction and the on-going evaluation and upgrading instruction v/ere also 
considered highly iinT'>ortant in both areas. 

Six tasks were also identified as being highly critical to overall 
program f^f fectivenef^s , but not necessarily representing competencies that 
the teacher educators felt local school personnel were liighly interested 
in. improving. These highly critical, but less training emphasized tasks 
included: (1) collaborating with other professionals and parents in the' 
student assessment process, (2) identifying available assessment instruments, 

(3) coordinating instructional planning in academic and vocational areas^;' 

(4) developing performance goals and objectives for individual students^- 

(5) providing reinforcement for * jruing, and (6) providin(> career counseling 
and guidance. 
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Table 9 

Highly Rated Tasks: national Uorkshop Respondents (r]«54) 



Professiona l Tasks I lean Criticality Ilean Perceived Area 

Ratinfi;'^ of Need Ratln^^ 

(X>4.00) (X>3.50) 



1.04 Andlyze students* occupational ^ ^ 75 (4) 

interests and aptitudes 

1.06 Collaborate x/ith other educators, 

specialists, and parents in / no 

, _» t 1 f 4. 02 (11) 

evaluating the learner s 

educational needs 

1.07 Administer or use fliaj^iostic ^ 73 (3) 
assessment techniques 



2.06 Identify available assessinent 
instruments appropriate for 
special needs learners 



4.00 (12) 



2.09 Plan a sequence of modules or ^ ^ 57 (5) 

units of instruction according 
to the learner's needs 



2.10 Coordinate uith instructional 
planning in academic areas for 
students with learning problems 
(rGadin^3, nath, and other 
academic areas required for 
graduation 



4.11 (6) 



2.11 Develop indivl<Jual students , .,^v 

performance p;oalB and objectives 

2.13 Identify instructional 

techniques appropriate for 4.44 (1) 3.81 (2) 

special needs learners 

3.09 Select or modify instructional 

materials appropriate for 4.09 (9) 3.50 (8.5) 

different special needs • learners 

3.10 Develop instructional 

materials for special needs 4.11 (6) 3.50 (0.5) 

learners 
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Table 9 (continued) 
Highly Rated Tasks: national ^Jorkshop Respondents (11=54) 



Professiona''. Tasks riean Criticality Mean Perceived ^rea 

Pvating'^ of Heed Rating'^ 

fX>4.00) (X>3.50) 



3.15 Provide reinforcement for 
learning 

3.16 Provide career counseling and 
guidance 



4.42 (2) 
4.11 (6) 



3.21 Train employers cind supeivisors 

to work effectively with 3.56 (6) 

special needs learners 

4.07 Evaluate and upgrade the 

effectiveness of instruction 4.13 (3) 3.91 (1) 

4.08 Conduct a comprehensive 

evaluation of the total special 3.,52 (7) 

needs prof^ram 



Ranks in parentlioses 
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It is also helpful to review the tasks to identify those v/hich the 
t.iacher educators felt were least important. Table 10 on the following 
page identifies five tasks for which the mean criticality rating was 
less than 3.25^ and 11 tasks for which the nean rating of perceived need 
for additional information V7as less thaa 3.00. Only tvjo of the ^asks 
were rated low in both areas. "Grgarizing and usinf^ a 'buddy system'" 
was the only tasic of the 49 which rated below the "important" level in 
criticality (3.0) at 2.65. This tarik was also the legist important as a 
perceived area of need for inservice or additional information. In 
addition to this task, "Developing, usinf3 and evaluating job samples" 
was rated low in terms of general importance. 



LEA Personnel Perceptions 

The 18 local education agency personnel who returned usable 
questionnaires for the professional task analysis were employed in 
both junior and senior high schools. The sample included 14 vocational 
educators, two special educators, and t\^o counselors. As noted earlier, 
the ratinr^s provided by the national vjorkshop respondents tended to be 
considerably higher than those provided by the local school personnel. 
Thus, different cutoffs were selected for identifying the high and lovr 
rated tasks. As shovm in Table 11, only five tasks received mean 
criticality ratings above 3.50 while eight tasks v/ere rated above 2.90 
on the perceived area of need question. The local school personnel 
clearly indicated that they felt "analyzing a special needs student's 
occupational interests and aptitudes" was both highly critical (3.77), 
and an area of needed inservice training effort (3.06)* This was the 
only task v/hich rated high en both questlotmalre. 

Other higlily critical tasks (above a 3.5U .iiean rating) included: 
(1) collaborating v/ith other educators and parents in evaluating the 
learner's educational needs, (2) providing reinforcement for learning, 

(3) identifying and controlling problem behaviors in the classroom, and 

(4) developing a rationale, orogram goals, and philosophy for a special 
needs program. 

Seven other tasks also received fairly high ratings as area of 
perceived need for more information, perhaps in the form of inservice 
training. The general areas of perceived information need included: 
(1) evaluating and upgrading instruction, (2) analyzing clusters to 
determine the competencies needed for the world of work, (3) developing 
performance goals and objectives, (4) modifying equipment and 
facilities, (5) assessing student performance, (6) planning sequences 
of instructional units, and (7) coordinating instructional planning in 
academic areas. 
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Table 10 

Lov; Rated Tasks: iiational :Jor!:shop Respondents (11=54) 



Professional Tasks 



uean Crltlcallty Mean Perceived Area 
r>atin<^ of Need Rating*^ 



(rv<3.25) 



(:l<3.oo) 



1*02 Analyze local or regional 
job market and eTnployi-.y2nt 
trends 

1.03 Identify occupations and 
clusters of occupations 

2.01 Establish and/or use program 
advisory coinnittees 

2,10 Coordinate T/ith instructional 
planninp, in academic areas 
for students with learning 
problems (reading,, math, and 
other academic areas required 
for graduation) 

3.02 Consult vjith other teaciiers 
to facilitate adequate 
performance of students 

in classes outside of the 
career-oriented special program 

3.04 Develop, coordinate, and evaluate 
a comnunity relations prof^ram 

3.0G Organize and use a "buddy system" 
for special needs learners 

3.07 Develop, use, and evaluate job 
samples designed to teach 
specific occupational skills 

3.08 Develop and use simulated job 
application and interviev; 
procedures 



3.22 (4) 



3.24 (5) 



2.65 (1) 
3.09 (2.5) 



2.83 (5.5) 



2.91 (8) 



2.87 (7) 

2.76 (4) 
2.39 (1) 

2.93 (10.5) 
2.83 (5.5) 
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Table 10 (continued) 
Low Rated Tasks: ^^ational Workshop Respondents (1I=«54) 



Professiona l Tasks Ilcan Criticality Mean Perceived Area 

Rating'*' of Need Rating**" 

(X<3.25) (XO.OO) 



?.ll Plan and coordinate of J. 

campus work (on-the-job) 
ins true tion 

3.12 Plan and coordinate on-cainpus 
vjorh (on-the-job) instruction 

3.13 Use instructional techniques 
that individualize instruction 
(e.g., peer instruction, 
small group instruction, or 
programmed instruction) 

3.19 Provide personal counseling 

4.03 Assess the cognitive performance 3.09 (2.5) 

of special needs learners 



■Ranks in parentheses 



2.70 (3) 

2.59 (2) 

2.92 (9) 

2.98 (10.5) 
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Table 11 

Highly Rated Tasks: Local School Personr.j:! (11=18) 



Profesr;ional Tasks ^ean Criticality Ilean Perceived Area 

1 ^x: 1 



natia^. of TIeed Rating 

(r:>3.50) (X>2.90) 



1.01 Develop a rationale, profr^rari 

goals, and philosophy for a 3,50 (4.5) 

special needs prop;ram 

1.04 Analyze students' occupational ^ 77 (1) 3,0G (3.5) 

interests and aptitudes 

1.06 Collaborate uith other educators, 

specialists, and parents in ^ ^2 5) 

evaluating the learner's 
educational needs 

2.03 Analyze occupational/career 

clusters to detemine relevant 

instructional content 3.11 (2) 

(competencies needed in the 
world of T7ork) 

2.09 Plan a sequence of modules or 

units of instruction according, 2.94 (7.5) 

to the learner's needs 

?.10 Coordinate vith instructional 
planninf^ in acadenic areas for 

students with learniaf^ problems 2.94 (7.5) 

(reading;:, math^ and other 
academic areas required for 
^^rraduation) 

3.13 Identify and control problem 

behaviors in the classroom using 3.50 (4.5) 3*06 (3.5) 

behavioral nanaf^etrent techniques 
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Table 11 (continued) 
Highly Rated Tasks: Local School Personnel (H-18) 



Professional Tasks : I lean Criticality Hean Perceived Area 

Ratin^^ of Need Rat: 

(X>3.50) (X>2.90) 



3.16 Provide r^.jnrorceTnent far ^ . 

leamin, 3.61 (2.5) 3.00 (5.5) 

4.03 Assess tue cognitive performance 3.00 (5.5) 

of special needs learners 

4.07 Evaluate and upf^rade the 

effectiveness of instruction 



^Ranks in parentheses 



Three tasks were rated extremely lo\7 by the local school personnel 
in terms of their criticality to an effective special needs program, and 
their importance for possible future inservice education activities. 
"Preparing alternative assessment procedures; organizing a buddy qrstem 
for special needs learners; and using diagnostic -and prescriptive ariccr/- - 
neut techniques" all were considered at the bottom of the priority list 
for this sample of local school personnel. Table 12 also suggests that 
"training employers or job supervisors of special needs students," and 
"identifying available assessment instruments" T7ere also viewed as 
relatively non-critical. 
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Table 12 



Low Rated Tasks: Local School Personnel (N«1G) 



Professional Tasks 



Mean Crltlcallty 
Rating 
(X>2.51) 



Mean Perceived Area 



of Need Rating 
(X>2.11) 



2.06 Identify available assessment 
instruments appropriate for 
special needs students 

2.07 Use diagnostic and prescrl >tive 
assessment techniques for 
planning instruction 

2.08 Prepare alternative 
assessment procedures 

3.02 Consult with other teachers to 
facilitate adequate performance 
of students in classes out- 
side of the career-oriented 
Special program 

3.06 Organize and use a %uddy 
system" for special needs 
learners 

3.21 Train employers and supervisors 
to work effectively with 
special needs learners 



2.33 (4) 



2.22 (3) 



2.11 (2) 



2.00 (1) 



2.50 (5) 



1.88 (2) 
1.83 (1) 

2.11 (4) 



1.94 (3) 



Ranks in parentheses 
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Discussion 



The most important observation to be made in reviewing the analysis 
of the data appears to be the drastic differences betV7een the levels of 
importance of these 49 tasks as perceived by teacher educators and local 
school personnel. Even whea teacher educators were asked to place 
themselves in the role of a local educator in their field (i.e. 
vocational education, special education, or counseling), they considered 
themselves as spending much greater amounts of time performing all of the 
tasks than did the local school personnel. This trend carried into the 
other criterion questions as well. As a group, the teacher educators 
felt all of the tasks except one was at least "important." On the other 
hand, the local jchool personnel rated more than half of the tasks (28) 
below the "important" level on the criticality scale. When asked to 
consider the tasks for which they felt additional inservice information 
was needed, the teacher educators and local school personnel were in 
relatively close agreement. The difference in the grand means for both 
groups on this question was less than .60. There were some striking 
differences, however, on selected tasks. 

Seven tasks were included in the section of the questionnaire devoted 
to assessing program and learner needs. Of these seven tasks one stood 
out as being particularly important in the eyes of both the local school 
personnel and teacher educators. Analyzing the occupational interests 
and aptitudes of special needs learners was a task which required a 
relatively large amount of time, was viewed as highly critical, and was 
an area in x^hich both groups desired additional information. This appears 
to reflect the difficulty educators have encountered in trying to collect 
valid and reliable data needed to assist ecial needs learners in making 
informed career preparation choices. This finding also likely reflects 
upon the ganeral tendency of special needs learners to exhibit unrealistic 
career goals. Another assessment task that both groups felt was 
critical involves collaborating with other educators, specialists, and 
parents in evaluating the learner's educational needs. The importance of 
staffing and parental involvement in .the assessment and placr-ruent process 
appears to nave become widely reco^^nized, perhaps as a result of the due 
process litigation and mandatory special education :aws. 

Thirteen tasks ^rere included in the instructional planning section 
of the questionnaire. Both groups felt that instructional P-qu^rcQ 
planning was highly important as well as an area of additional information 
need. "Developing individual student performance poals and objectives" 
was a task which both groups viewed as critical and involving relatively 
large amor.nts of time, but vhe^ le local school personnel responses were 
considered, they felt more r^r .y that they needed additioiul 
information on how to write objectives than did the teacher e^'ucators. 
This suggests perhaps that public school personnel are still more vitally 
concerned with questions related to performance-based evaluation and 
accountability in the classroom. 
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Again, uhen the local school personnel responses were considered, 
they tended to feel that the use of assessment procedures was much 
less critical to instructional planning than did the teacher educators. 
The local school personnel also felt that there was a strong need to 
analyze occupational clusters to determine the competencies needed in 
the world of work. Tliis lask was rated relatively low in criticality 
by the teacher educators. 

There appeared to be a strong consensus of agreement regarding 
three of the tasks in the implementing instruction section, but 
divided opinions on several other tasks. Both groups strongly agreed 
that organizing and using buddy systems (informal peer tutoring 
arrangements) was relatively unimportant, Selecting/.nodifying 
instructional materials was a task v^hich both groups felt was critical 
and an area of additional needed inforiaaticn. Providing reinforcement 
for learning was the third task \jhich reflected a strong positive 
consensus from both groups. 

The local school personnel rated tl^e identification and control of 
problem behaviors as relatively important while the teacher educators 
felt it only mildly important. The training of employers/supervisors 
to work with special needs learners T/as another area of disagreement. 
While the teacher educators thought it to be relatively important, the 
local school Mtrsonnel rated it extremely low. 

In the final set of tasks vhich emphasized evaluation of instruction 
and program, there was only one task which reflected a strong consensus of 
agreement. "Evaluate and upgrade the effectiveness of instruction'* was 
considered highly critical by the teacher educators and relatively 
critical by the local school personnel. Both groups felt it was an 
important area of need 

Five of the seven tasks included in thp evaluation section were 
considered strong areas of' need by local school personnel. Evaluation 
of student performance, including the design and development of valid 
instruments and evaluation systems, were all area^ in which the local 
school personnel wanted additional information. These tasks were rated 
as relatively critical, but not highly critical to program effectiveness. 
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The data generated by the ^Professional Task AiialysJ.3 Activities raises 
a number of critical questions and challenges for those involved in personnel 
preparation. If teacher educators and LEA personnel don^t agree as to which 
tasks are important for special needs personnel to perforin competently, how 
can the former provide meaningful inservice education for the Matter? VJhose 
views should prevail for preservice preparation, or for inservice preparation? 
More importantly, how can these differin^^ viewti be biought into harmony? 

Tlie Professional Task Analysis Activity began as an attempt to generate 
some degree of consensus among professionals involved in personnel preparation 
regarding the tasks needing to be performed to deliver effective vocational 
programming to special needs students, l^en one considers the divergent 
views of local school personnel and teacher educators, a number of problems 
appear v:hich make it difficult to realize a high, or even moderate, degree 
of consensus. Empirical data are not available which clearly specify the 
tasks which teachers or other professionals should perform iii order to 
realize maximum achievement by special needs loamers. Numerous practitioners, 
teacher educators, and Researchers have provided strong arguments that 
task analysis is not even a reasonable approach to program development in 
teacher education. They argue that with the vast range of individual 
differences in learners, it is not possible to conceptualize and arialyze a 
teaching-learning model that is efficient and effective for all students, or 
even for "homogeneous" groupings. Similar problems arise because of the 
differences in school and community organization. There is also ambigxilty 
about whose competence should be the criterion for judging the attainment 
of competence. These are but three of the problems raised by the notion of 
identifying and analyzing the professional tasks which special needs 
personnel need to perform and basing teacher education programs on this 
analysis. 

There are, hoT- ^ver, a number of positive aspects to the "process" of 
identifying profepoional trsks. Attempts to define performance goals assist 
universities in rlarif^^ipg and justifying their priorities. Such attempts 
also lead to mjro l:uca[;hrful analysis and perhaps a better understanding of 
the instructional orocess. Moreover, it clarifies, for the teacher education 
student and the public, the goals of the effort and provides a basis for the 
continuous assessment of goal attainment. Finally, thf^ specification of 
professional tasks by teacher educators will likely result in more theory 
being translated into practice because of the eirphasis on clinical experiences 
(Broudy, 1975). 

This summary raises two major questions which must be addressed by those 
concerned with the preparation of special needs personnel. First, to what 
extent do the perceived benefits and limitations of the task identification 
process outweigh each other? Second, once one nas identified and analyzed a 
series of professional tasks, hov; can informed and meaningful decisions be 
made from the data so as to design programs that will adequately prepare 
special needs personnel? There are no simple or singular answers to 
these questions. 
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One step, however, appears essential. In order to better understand the 
problems of preparing vocational and special education personnel, the 
individuals involved in the effort must openly and frequently discuss the 
problems they encounter or perceive. In both universities and LEA's this 
discussion should encompass the rationality of the competency-based approach, 
as well as the post and future goals and instructional processes of the 
program. In order for the communication to be productive and sustaining it 
must yi^J.d. some positive results. Although an acceptable level of consensus 
on professional tasks was not attained in the Professional Task Analysis ^ 
Activity in this national project, similar communicative /cooperative efforts, 
when done locally or on a statewide basis, are more likely to yield 
productive outcomes. Fewer and smaller geographical, institutional, 
legislative, certification, and policy differences will exist than were 
encountered in the national workshop. 

It is vitally important that local educational agency personnel, state 
office personnel, and university educators as well as vocational and special 
educators collectively addres s the process and problems of personnel 
preparation which they confront. Reviewing and discussing the professional 
tasks which practicing special needs educators must perform successfully 
is an excellent beginning point. 
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PA-rr III. THiLj; vow r 1':pa:u.jg f::'i:ci:^L :ee;^s rL^i:>OjViEL 

0?'Zfcj oj' the umnor joalo Oj tue national uorkshop project was 
to identiyi a yiumber of i-iodels or approaoliej to ;)reparinj special 
needs personnel. T'.ie ten universities: :-:hich participated ui the 
national uorksriop represent a Berie.:^ of viable approacnes to the pre 
paring of teachers^ L>orii experience coordinators counselors^ and 
other personnel to ijork effeativelj in providing vocational program- 
rdjig for the student :jith, s ecial needs, A nwnber of different 
inter and intra univeroit-; progra:n and departmental arrangements can 
be fourcd in thic ncvTple ^ uell as a variety of faculty and staff 
oackgrounds . 

TUe fnodcl prograjJi descnptions -jhic^i are presented on the 
follatoing pages are based upon the injorination provided in the mini- 
proposals^ action plans^ and follov-up reports. All of the r^tandard 
and unique features of each, program knoun to the project staff are 
included in the descriptions, do attempt has been made to compai i 
the prograin^, Lach appears to ue well adopted to the institutional 
and geographical setting in v'uich, it resides. 

The no:rie address, and vhone nunber of the individual ( s ) 
currently responsible for administering the program is also provided. 
These individuals acted as team leaders during tne national work- 
shop project^ and i?ach has expressed a willingness to shai'e ideas 
and commmicate vitii persons i'n teres ted in s.:'ecific aspects of 
their progrojn. 
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MODEL PROGRAM I: The University of Veraont 



Program Title: Professional Development Program for Vocational Educators of 
Studcr.ts with Special Heeds 

Ooerview: The Uri'v-rsity of Vermont Professional Development Program for 

Vocaritv.a,L Educators of Students with Special Needs represents 
a r.^ooeratlve planning effort among th-a Department of Voca- 
tional Education and Technology in the College of Agriculture, 
the Department of Special Education In the College of Educa- 
tion, cV*e School of Hoiue Economics and the Graduate College, 
University of Vermont- the Department of Special Education and 
Pupil Pt--rjounel and the Department of Vocational Education, 
Vermont State Department of Education. The mission of this 
inter-dtpartmental, inter-agency effort is to provide public 
secondary schools and Area Vocational Centers throughout the 
^^t&te o? Venront with competent, highly trained instructional 
and supervisory personnel to establish, maintain, and evaluate 
exemplary programs and services designed to maximize vocational 
education opportunities for students with special needs. This 
stated mission is consistent with and facilitates the Vermont 
State Department of Education's philosophy of educating special 
needs students in the least restrictive educational environment. 

Program Goals: The specific personnel preparation goals of this program 
include: 

1, Initiate and maintain an undergraduate program with major 
emphasis on the preparation of vocational education teachers 
of students with special needs through Diversified 
Occupations. 

2. Expand current efforts to provide undergraduate students 
preparing for careers in home econojiics education and occupa- 
tional and practical arts education with the necessary under- 
standing and competencies for effectively meeting the needs 
of special students in the least restrictive educational 
setting. 

3, Provide pre-service end in-service training for post- 
secondary and vocational-technical teachers to prepare them 
for working with special needs students. 

4. Provide in-service tiaining for administrators, pupil per- 
sonnel and guidance specialists, and related school personnel 
to assist them in providing supportive services to special 
needs students in Verrnont's secondary schools and Area 
Vocational Centers. 

Related objectives of this program are: 

1. To provide state-wide consultation services to Diversi- 
fied Occupationr program personneL 
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2. To conduct a needs assessment aimed at identifying 
additional areas in which to provide assistance and services 
to special needs programs and personnel, 

3, To conduct research relative to the efficacy of existing 
vocational programs serving special needs students in tV,.^ 
State of Vermont. 

A unique aspect of these existing and anticipated programs at 
both the undergraduate and graduate level is the strong empha- 
sis being placed on field-based experiences in Area Vocational 
Centers and the utilization of Performance-Based Professional 
Vocational Teacher Education Modules developed by the Center 
for Vocational Educat5.on at the Ohio State University, and 
currently being field-tested by the Vocational Education and 
Technology Department. 



The Vocational Education and Technology Department in the 
College of Agriculture, the Special Education Program in the 
College of Education, the School of Home Economics and the 
Vermont State Department of Education share a common concern 
for the preparation of personnel to work with special needs 
students in vocational education. 

One full-time faculty member in the Vocational Education and 
Technology Department is assigned to develop and teach courses 
in the area of vocational education for special needs students. 
These courses are planned in cooperation with faculty members 
from the Special Education Program, the School of Home 
Economics and other personnel in the Vocational Education and 
Technology Department. Undergraduate Students from each of 
these programs are selectively enrolled in courses offered 
by the Vocational Education and Technology Department. 

In addition, the Special Needs faculty specialist the 
Vocational Education and Technology Department teaches select- 
ed units in appropriate courses offered by the Hetpartment of 
Home Economics, and conducts ninthly in-service meetings with 
Diversified Occupations teachers at various Area Vocational 
Centers around the state. 

Future Program 

Development: Projected program expansion objectives vrill include tlie planning 

and implementation of: 

1. An undergraduate n^ajor leading to the Bachelor of Science 
degree in Occupational and Extension Education with a 
major concentration in vocational education for students 
with special needs. 
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Program Design/ 
Courses: 
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2. A 30 credit hour graduate program for vbcational Instruc- 
tional personnel leading to the M.Ed, degree in Occupa- 
tional and Extension Education in the field of vocational 
education for students vjith special needs, 

3. A 60 credit hour graduate program designed to prepare pro- 
fessional special needs personnel for leadership positions 
in Area Vocational Centers throughput the State of Vermont. 
This program, consisting of full-time course work, labora- 
tory experiences, and an internship, will represent a 
cooperative effort between tha Vocational Education and 
Technology Department and the Graduate program in Special 
Education, College of Education. 

Certification: Students successfully completing this program will qualify for 
certification as a Consulting Teacher with specialization in 
the area of vocational education for persons with special 
needs • 

For additional information j write: 
Dr. Al M. Lampe 

Assistant Professor and Program 

Coordinator 
Department of Vocational Education 

and Technology 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05A01 
(802) 656-2001 
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MODEL PROGRAM II: Rutgers, the State University 



Program Title ; 
Overview: 



Program History: 



Courses . 



Secondary Teachers of 'the Handicapped/Disadvantaged 

The Secondary Tee::hers of the Handicapped is a credit program 
at the Undergraduate and graduate levels for persons working 
with or seeking to enter the field of secondary education for 
students with special needs (handicapped and disadvantaged). 
The program offers courses for in^-service teachers leading to 
certification or endoi seraent as a Classroom Teacher of the 
Handicapped, as well as an undergraduate program leading to the 
B.S. degree in Special Education. 

Since 1970^71, Rutgers College has been planning for the 
establishment of a program for the preparation of Secondary 
Teachers of c'ae Handicapped and Disadvantaged. 

Since 1971-72 and 1972-73, assisted by supporting grants from 
the Vocational Division of the State Department of Education 
of federal funds under P.L. 90-576 and P.L. 92-318, a faculty 
member and clerical assistant were employed to study the impli- 
cations of the establishment of such a secondary special educa- 
tion program. An Advisory Committee was formed including 
represertatives from both the Vocational Division and the 
Special Education Division of the New Jersey State Department 
of Education, the Vocational-Technical Department and the Special 
Education Department of the Rutgers Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, the New Jersey Rehabilitation Comission, and public 
school representatives including superintendents, principals, 
and teachers. 

As a result of these efforts, in 1973 an undergr*:iduate major 
in Secondary Special Education was established at Rutgers 
College. The courses have been offered in the evening, so as 
to be available both to the Rutgers College undergraduates and 
in-service teachers from the public schools. 

Seven courses are required for the certification as a Classroom 
teacher of the Handicapped and are the c:^urses offered most 
frequently. However > a to{:al of 17 courses are generally 
included in the Secondary Teachers of the Handicapped and Dis- 
advantaged program. The course titles are listed below. Most 
of these courses are usually offered in the late afternoon and 
evening to acconmiodate the in-service teachers. Those course 
titles with an asterisk (*) are required for certification. 



* Teaching Exceptional Children 
Community Organization and the Schools 

* Nature and Needs of the Handicapped 
Axlolescent 



Cr. 3 



Cr. 3 



Cr. 3 
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Inter-Agency Resources for the Haruicapped Cr. 3 



* Seconda:ry Programs for Students with 

Special Needs Cr, 3 

Exploration of Occupational Skill Areas Cr, 2," 2, 2 

* Occupational Analysis and Placement of tne 
Handicapped Cr, 3 

Introduction to Vocational Rehabilitation Cr, 3 

* Materials and Methods in Secondary Special 
Education Ci, 3 

* Curriculum Development in Secondary 

Special Education Cr, 3, 3 

* Bio-Social Aspects of Disability Cr, 3 

Practl::um in Employment Orientation of the 
Handicapped Cr , 3 

Guidance and Counseling with *"he Handicapped Cr, 3 

Organization and Administration of Special 
Education Cr, 3 

Introduction to Vocational-Technical 

Education Cr, 3 

Principles of Vocational Career Development Cr, 3 

Teaching the Disadvantaged Cr, 3 

By completing the seven core courses, the preservice or 
inservice teacher completes the Classroom Teacher of the 
Handicapped Endorsement Program. The person is then 
eligible for a regular Classroom Teacher of the Hanc '.capped 
certificate, in addition to regular certification in his/her 
major teaching field- 

At the undergraduate l^vel the program leads to a B,S, degree 
in Special Education, Undergraduates as vjell as graduate 
students can obtain the Classroom Teacher of the Handicapped 
Endorsement while working on majors in fields such as Voca- 
tional-Technical Education. Snecial arrangements have been 
developed with the Graduate r>chool of Education which permits 
graduate students, with the approval of their advisor, to take 
the upper level undergraduate courses for graduate credit as 
part of their masters or doctoral degrees in Special Education 
and Vocational-Technical Education, 
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During the 1974-75 Lchool year, thirteen of the courses in 
the program were offered. The enrollment in these courses 
totalled 468. Of this total 303 were in the preservicc pro 
gram and 165 uere inservice students, 

fov additional information y wx*ite 

Dr. Allan F. Rosebrock 
Chairman 

Department of Education 
Rutgers College 
Nev7 Brunswick, N.J. 08903 
(201) 932-7101 
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MODEL PROGRAM III: University of Pittsburgh 



Program Title: Preparing Vooational Teachers to Mainatveam Special Needs Students 

Overview: This program has both an inservice and preservice component. 

During 1975-76, two competency-based, individualized courses 
for undergraduates were developed The courses, which were 
designed priir.arily f^r future vocational teachers, emphasized 
techniques and strategies for raainstreaming special needs 
" students. 

Inservice Program 

Description: The program designed by the Vocational Education and Special 

Education Departments at the university of Pittsburgh for the 
Western Pennsylvania region is currently funded by the State 
Office of Education, and is designed to prepare eight voca- 
tional educators to work as change agents at their home schools 
in facilitating the acceptance of handicapped students into 
regular programs. These teachers came to the University as 
full-time students beginning in January, 1976. By the end of 
Phase I of the program (July, 1976), these teachers will have 
developed the follov/,tng competencies: 

1. Knowledge of the characteristics and capabilities of educa- 
ble ment£>lly retarded (EMR) students; 

2. Diagnos c skills needed to select and place EMR students 
in the vocational classroom; 

3. Th3 ability to develop an individual course of study for 
EJ1R students in their content area; 

4. Skill in helping other teachers in the participant's home 
school to individualize courses of study; 

5. Knowlc'li^t? of the resource center for special education 
available ». in l/estern Pennsylvania; 

6. Ability to modify available cu cular methods and mate- 
rials to meet the instructional needs of the EMR population. 

The teachers will acquire these competencies through a series 
of intern experiences, seminars, and specially designed courses. 

A second developmental phase has been funded which continues 

the program so that these same teachers can develop the following 

competencies during 197G~77 : 

1. Knowledge of the characteristics and capabllitien of cate- 
gories of special education students other than EMR; 

2. Diagnostic skills needed to select and place all categories 
of special education students in appropriate vocational 
content areas, 
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3. Skill in developing cooperative work experiences for 
special education students; and 
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4. Skill in writing proposals to obtain funding for special • 
education projects. 

During the second phase, the University of Pittsburgh staff 
plans to bring external studies courses dealing with vocational/ 
special education to the schools participating in the program. 
This service will provide the needed support system for the 
implementation of the special education programs developed by 
the participants during Phase II of this program. 

The directors of area vocational schools play a key role in the 
success or failure of this project. Their support will be 
solicited during a two-to-three day retreat designed to sensi-- 
tize them to the need for mainstreaming the handicapped. 
Directors electing to participate in the future development of 
a program to mainstream the handicapped will designate one or 
two teachers from their school who will be released from their 
teaching duties for two semesters to prepare to assume the role 
of change-agent. The director, by designating and releasing 
one or more teachers to prepare for the role of change-agent, 
will be committing his chool district to moving ahead in the 
installation of programs designed to promote the education of 
the special/vocational student. 

The teacher will develop into n change-agent through a three- 
phase program. Phase One focuses on theory and practice in 
designing special/vocational training sequences for var.lous 
program area and time blocks. Phase Two providrs for applied 
work a;id consultation, focused on a "back home" project, with 
the project staff, consultants in npecialized areas, and the 
administrative staff of the teacher's vocational school. Phase 
Three includes the installation of the Innovative system and 
the formative and summartive evaluation of the program. Support 
v/ill be continued by the project staff during this phase and 
terminated v/hen the rt>ango has been ritabllized. 

Preeexvioe Program 

Deaoription: The proootvice cocrsen for vocal: lonal education personnel were 

developed Jointly by the Vocational Education and Special Muca- 
tion Departmentii. During?; the Spring term of 1976 two cournen 
which emphasized various a/ipoctn of malnfJtreaming wx(t developed 
and pilot tested with 25 prospectivf! vocational teachorH. 

Future Program 
Developmmt 

Aotivitiea: Tlio pror.ram .inlt Later/; plnn to complete several additional 

activities in the near future i:o expand both thii Inaervice and 
prcviiTvIco pro^,ranj componentfi : 

1. ModuJarlze and nutdlate th(» two tinder f^radnat^' couriKwi on 
m;i 1 rifif r ini 1 ny, 

9^. 1 () () 



Conduct a comprehensive summer workshop for vocational 
teachers 

Develop an option in the graduate program which will pr 
vide dual certification in vocational/special education 

For ddditional information^ write: 

Professor Shiele Feichtner 
Professor Tom O'Brien 
Department of Vocational Education 
2604 Cathedral of Learning 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(412) 624-6167 
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MODEL PROGRAM IV: 

Program Title: 
Overview: 



Florida Consortium (University of Florida, Florida State 
University, Florida Technological University, and the Florida 
Learning Resources System.) 

A State Plan for Preparing Vocational Educators ./ho Work with 
the Handicapped 

The Florida program is an ambitious plan designed to create 
a network of communication around the state. This approach 
also involves program development, a delivery system, and eval- 
uation plan for improving teacher education for those educators 
who work In vocational areas with the handicapped. 



Program Goals: The short term goals for this program include: 



1. To complete a statewide needs assessment in vocational 
education for the handicapped. 

2. To bring together professionals in vocational education 
and special education to provide for improved communication 
between the two. 

Tht! long term goals for this program include: 

1. To coordinate the vocational education and special educa- 
tion teacher training activities in the State of Florida. 

2. To develop ;] State- Model to provide Joint graduate 
traliiinp, and research. 

3. To provide a syfitom for disseminating vocatlonnl/specinl 
education tnaterlnlu throughout the State. 

A. To devo]op a systematic procesH for evaluating vocational 
prof;ramn for the handicapped that are offered by the State. 

0. To (l(»veIop a MyfitrmatJc proc(?fin for (ivaluatJnj; Rpecinl/ 
vocational tf-acber training', [)roj^raniH. 

T). To mitiiiii In tlio ^'MLnbi lMhnu.-nt of t\\f^ State's long-range 
I'.oala . 



KfiLabllMh a State Tnnk I-orco for Vocational Kducatlon and 
K(th/iblJ.ttatlon of the iland i capped to prlorlcize and develop 
pronraiiifj tr^ meet thr nerda l.deni: if -(ed in the current ueedH 
IdenLiried m the current lutv/lti /laruiMnment . Thl/t Ta/ik 
hnrco would alno at;t;r-mpt; to coordinate trencher training 
/nid rcfjc/ircJi . 

Iltllizi- t ('lorlfla f.iMrnlnj', HiMiouvron lyyulom in provide 
munnivi* In*Mirvic(* training,* rti needrvl , to vociitlonal nnd 
apec t/il <*(lu(;atora . 
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Conduct an annual meeting of all persons who direct 
summer workshops for vocational teachers of the handi- 
capped for the purpose of sharing materials, ideas, 
methods, etc. 

To utilize the existing Florida Learning Resource System's 
nev/sletters to disseminate appropriate vocational/special 
education materials to the general public as well, as 
educational agencies. 

To join forces with other agencies and systems (such as 

the Vocational-Technical Education Curriculum System) 

to insure that recognition is given to handicapped populations 

To develop a model for meeting the needs of the handicapped 
in vocational education which may be utilized and evaluated 
by Florida and other States iu DHEW Region IV. 

FoT additional information: 

Dr. Stuart E. Schwartz 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Special Education 

University of Florida 

43 Norman Hall 

Gainesville, FL 32601 

(904) 392-0755 

I^r. James Hensel 
Professor and Chairman 
Vocational, Technical, and 

Adult Education 
University of Florida 
Dainasvillc, FL 32601 



MODEL PROGRAM V. Kent State University, Ohio 



Program Title. Comprehensive Occupational Education Development Program (COED) 

Overview: With EPDA support, Albright, Nichols, and Pinchak (1975) have- 

obtained data descriptive of the precepts of Occupational 
Work Adjustment (OVJA) , Occupational Work Experience (OWE), 
and vocational education specialists and supervisors workin,;^ 
T;ith the handicapped and/or disadvantaged about teacher corr-- 
petencies In several areas. IC.S.U.^s COED model is based 
upon the fundamental working assumption that the competencl' i 
of Program Management, Curriculum, Classroom Management, 
Coordination, Remediation, and Counseling are also releva^it. 
for special education personnel such as EMR school-work coc- 
dinators, sheltered workshop coordinators, and other need'id 
personnel not presently defined in terms of extant role pve- 
scripLions (i.e., new types of staff are needed). The -iata 
collection instruments and proceedings employed on voca.ionul 
teachers will be used to gather data on special educat-^rn p^"- 
sonnel and then compare these data. The goal is to ir.c .'ate 
and improve the training of vocational and special educators. 

Program Goals: 1. Preparing, via in-service education, vocational teacr. 

coordinators for Ohio'r; disadvantaged work experience 
programs, C.E.TiA. instructors and Special Meeds 
Instructors . 



/ . Exp-^nflion .':nd <;trc igthr^ninc of undergraduate prograirr tnr 
to prr.par- tcacher-co'^ rdinators in one componenf^ ov.'u c>f 
npecial needb vocaiiorinl education, disadvantages' u'Oi,! 
t. Aj.'Cirienco pro^^rams . 

3. Tnvorporat/ny^ the findings of the 1974-75 EPDA '-^v.earch 
study ■ Identifying Ccmpetenr ^ es for Teachers of jMs- 
ndvnnLagcd and Hnndicai)ped iouth" into present piC-service 
nnd in-'ieirvtco prof',riimfj for teachers of v;ork experience 
;^ro^ranr for the JiDadvant.">ed. 

A. f>0':i Lf'.nin;^ nnd iiaplcrvntinf', , through the co.\>l\v.^] expertise 
uf Vf^^vit lorinJ and '^pecl.al educntorrj, a compi » !,c:iisivc 
Lyncher Training', projjrnm to preparr; vocational personnel 
to nerve lAv.' unlnti- '-hijracterlut 1cm of fipeclal nvidn youth 
and adu it". 



Program Denign: Thn und'Tpr/idunto pro^jraii prciparinj^ teacher- ..oordinntors for 
d J rr/idvantngcd work experience pror.rnmM l.« interdisciplinary. 
!]tiKl(?ntn purjuie coursew'-rk In vocational educ/j'.ion, special 
t'^.'iir.aL fon , urf>ar) edi, ,a(: ion , pnycfioloKy and sociology to ful- 
fill proftT *onal needs. Tliiri prof^ram, Imwever, only pertains 
i(> fwo r M' )onunl areaM '/Itliin tiio total field of special 
ac'»d.'; vocat i'MiaJ oduc at Lon . 
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Implementing, through joint efforts of vocational and 
special education, progranis to prepare instructional 
personnel. 

Creating and operationalizing, through cooperative efforts of 
vocational and special education staff, prr<»rm to pre- 
pare a variety of coordination personnel* 

Operationalizing a joint program to \)lL^ administrators 
in the area of special needs vocational education. 

Conducting research to refine the programs within the • 
comprehensive model and disseminate information to institutions 
participating in the national workshop. 

Seek major external funding to support articulation of 
joint programs (s). 

Seek additional staff vjith Vocational Education and Special 
Education brckground for joint appointments. 

Work closely with Ohio State Department of Education, 
Vocational Education/Special Education, and with EPDA 
personnel In the state office. 

Utilize Advisory and Steering Committees to enhance com- 
munication and cooperative program development. 

Extend use of competency based approacli. 

Continue to use research, assessment and evaluation by 
field personnel to guide propram development, articulation 
nnd implementation. 

For additicnal in formation ^wHte : 

Dr. Charles Nichols 
Chairmat^ 

Department of Vocational Education 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 442 
(216) G72-2928 
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MODEL PROGRAi'I VI: Texas A & H University 



Program Title: Establishing Network for Career Opportunities Unlimited 
Through Education as Rehabilitation: Project ENCOUNTER 

Overview: In order to service handicapped youth in Texas an additional 

995 vocational education teachers, 595 vocational adjustment 
coordinators and numerous vocational education and special 
education administrative and support personnel arc needed. 
This shortage can be alleviated through the conmdtment to 
implementing a professional development program to train 
special/vocational personnel. This is the direction of the 
Texas A & II personnel r^^^F^ration prograru» 

Program Goals: The major objectives, of the prof esr.ioual development pvogra:n 
at Texas A & M University are: 

1. The content specification and development of a prescribed 
set of single concept instructional modules. 

2. The infusion of selected modules into existing undergraduate 
and graduate level courses in special education, vocational 
education counselor education, and educational administration. 

3. The utilization of selected modules in university-sponsored, 
regional educational service center-sponsored, and local 
educational agency-sponsored inservice training programs. 

A. The sponsorship of a series of special emphasis workshops 
for: a) classroom personnel who have irequent contact v;it!i 
handicapped ndolesccnts^ b) support personnel including 
supervisors, counselors , v;o.:k placement coordin ators, sup- 
portive services staff, and c) social services personnel 
from such agencies as Vocational Rehabilitation, Mental 
Health, and ilent;?! Retardation. 

5. Tlie establishment of a visible, comprehensive professional 
development program nt che undergraduate and graduate Icvelo 
for Individuals who seek cartlficatxon as vocational adjust- 
ment coordinators, vocational r.eachorij for tho haadicnpped> 
or occupational orienf.ation fe:.cher.s foi the liandicappcd. 

Program Design: Texas A II University ir:; impl^^mentinf?. over a three year period 
a professional development component v/ithln its t^xiscing 
special education and vocational education programs which focuses 
on the prescrvlce and inservice training of vocational adjust- 
ment coordinators, and special vocational instructor.^ , and 
support staff. The university io in.nlem^ntmg the training com- 
ponents through the developfnent of a scries of modules which 
address the vnriouf] competencies needed by special vocational 
instructors and support staff. 
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The modules are developed by the College of Education faculty 
in conjunction uith a team of experi:s from various educational 
sectors and community agencies. Classroom teachers and other 
pract,itioners in the field contribute materials, such as 
reports of successful learning activities, v/hich they have 
developed or used, 

Vfhen sufficient resources have been developed, the project 
staff Kill begin extenr:;ive training activities at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels through the sponsorship of formal 
courses, workshops, and non-credit training activities. Support 
for the proposed professional development program from the 
College of Education faculty, Texas Rehabilitation Commission, 
and the Texas Education Agency has been most encouraging. 

For additional information ^ w^*'te: 

Dr, Hare Hull 
Research Associate 
College of Education 
Texas A £t H University 
College Station, TX 77843 
(713) 845-2636 
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MODEL PROGRAM VII: University of Missouri-Columbia 



Program Title: InterdisQiplinary Preparation of Personnel to Provide Vocational/ 
Career Education for Special Heeds Students 

Overview: Faculty members in the programs of Vocational Teacher Educa- 

tion, Special Education and Counselor Education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri have frequently been i.xvolved in cooperative, 
interdisciplinary efforts. In addition, the University has 
been in close contact with the State Department of Education 
to upgrade the competencies of instructional personnel who work 
in special/vocaticnal programs. 

Program Goals: l. identify the major competencies needed by special education, 

vocational education, and guidance ;per£ormelLto work 
effectively with special needs students in vocational edu- 
cation* Past resccrch by Brolin, Clark and others as well 
as a series of meetings with various types ot: educators 
and state department persor.nel will be utilized to identify 
the needs arid needed competcnciec . 

2. Design a pre-service graduate/undergraduate, integrative 
experiences specialization to prepare special education, 
vocational education, and guidance personnel to work with 
special needs students to enhance- their career/vocational 
development in secondary and post-secondary programs. 

3. Determine the effectiveness of those experiences that 
result from B above. A f ormative-summativj design will be 
utilized to ascertain trainee and program effectiveness. 

Future Program: 1. Design a pro-service u nd ergraduate integrative experience 
Development: specialization to prepr^.e vocatior.al education, r,pecicil 

education and guidance p.jrsonilal to work with Li:ecial needs 
students to enhance their carc-er/vocational development in 
secondary and post-secondary programs. 

2. Determine the effectiveness of ':ho3e exoerierces , using 

a formative-summative design to ascertain tr^Jn^e and pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

3. Design an Irv^se rv ice , ad ua f e - un d e r g^r adu£te delivery system 
for integrative experiei co specialir.ation to prepare voca- 
tional education, special educaMcn, and guidance personnel 
to work v;ii;h special ncj.-ds i.tr-deuts to enchaucc cheir career/ 
vocational d/welopment In secondnr-/ .-nd pcst-recondary pro-- 



Fo.' ^"^iitlonal information write: 
Dr Do.-n R-olln 

Depnrtiiie*'t of Counseling .'ind Personnel 

fJervie.-j 
6 Hill Hal:. 

University oi Missouri, Colunbia, MO 65201 
(31A) 882-6523 
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MODEL PROGRAM VIII University of Northern Colorado/Colorado State University 



Program Title: Serving Teacher Responsibilities in Vocational Education (STRIVE) 

Overview: For several years the S.jecial Education and Vocational Edu- 

cation departments at the University of Northern Colorado have 
coouerated in the preparation of teachers. Students pursuing 
a degree in special education are required to take a Tninimum 
of nine quarter hours in vocational education^ those in all 
vocational education content programs are encouraged to take 
a minimum of nine hours in the Special Education Department in 
addition to a course in 'Vocational Education for Learners 
with Special Meeds'" tau^jjit by the Vocational Teacher Education 
Department. In addition, Colorado State University has a 
strong commitment to providing pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation in the area of the disadvantaged and handicapped. The 
Department of Vocational Education presently employs two full- 
time professionals in this area. The Department has also con- 
ducted numerous workshops and institutes in the area of provi- 
ding education for the disadvantaged and handicapped. The 
College of Professional Studies has a special task force that 
is coordinating all the programs and courses that fall within 
the area of learning disabilities. 

Program Goals: 1. To asGist undergraduate vocational teacher education 

students to be a-rare of needs of special needs students, 

2. To increase awareness of vocational education in special 
education students. 

3. To make relevant materials on special needs students and 
programs available to all students . 

4. To increase special needs and regular vocational teachers' 
competencies and skills in developing Individualized 
Prescriptive Education (IPE) programs for their special 
needs students. 

5. To provide on-site consultative services for special needs 
teachers on request. 

6« To provide intensive, short-term summer v/orkshops to up- 
grade the skills oj; special needs and regular vocational 
teachers in v/orkin;* with special needs studoj ( r, . 

7. To train all vocational teacnors in processes needed to 
more effectively integrate special needs techniques, 
methods and materials into regular programs.. 
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Program Design: 



8. To develop unique student teaching experiences for all 
undergraduates to include more relevant activities oriented 
toward special needs studants, programs and work expe- 
rience requirements for students with special ncods. 

9. To develop a more effective program tor recruitinp, teachers 
to work with special needs programs. 

1. Courses are offered every quarter regarding special needs 
and adaptation of co-op to special r.2eds programs (in- 
cluding work'-experience and work-study in special educa- 
tion programs) . 

2. A Vocational Teachar Education Resource Center including 
media, and curriculum materials related to stalie and 
national special needs programs has been established. 

3. In-service workshops (30-50 contact hours) working with 
vocational teachers in IPE programming for special neec^s 
students have been conducted. 

4* Consulting services to individual special needs programs 
and teachars to :^,raprove on-going programs are available- 

5. A state-wide delivery system for special needs in-service 
programming which coordinates two teacher education insti- 
tutions, geographic location of teachers, and the State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
has been developed. 

6. Effective means have been established for identifying the 
special needs in-service requirements of all vocational 
teachers. 



Identification of statewide reKj:j^ce.s (personnel, programs, 
facilities) for placement of sLudeuc ^r/^.ichers, co-op stu- 
dents, and interns ct undergradu;a«:e and graduate levels 
is underway. 



Future I/lanned 
Developments: 



1. Prepare instructional modules and/or courses to meet the 
needs of both pre-servico and in-service vocational educa- 
tion teachers. 



Review and revise State aj^ency publications which provide 
guidance to vocational education teachers co emphasize 
accommodation of spoc.iai reeds students. 

Develop credentialing standards for teaching special 
needs students in vocationnl edt/catior) . 
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?ov additional information^ write: 
Mr. LeRoy Nick 

Special Vocational Teacher Education 

Programs 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 80639 
(303) 351-2939 

Mr, Ralph Hunter 
Special Needs Instructor 
Department of Vocational Education 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80523 
(303) 491-6317 



MODEL PROGRAM IX: California State University a Lon ^, Q^^ach 



Program Title: Interdisciplinary Progran for Voc.:::io>u.u Preparation of 
Special Needs Students 

Overview: California State University, Long Beach ranks as the largest 

among the nineteen campuses in the California State Colleges 
and Universities System. Its enrollment of 33,000 students 
places it first among public institutions of higher education 
in DREW Region IX. 

In the past several years CSUtB has become one of the leaders 
in presenting programs to aid handicapped students. In 1974 
the campus was singled -out by the State of California to pro- 
vide funds to support a two year pilot program bringing expanded 
services to handicapped students. Remarkable progress has been 
made in eliminating architectural barriers and in assisting 
handicapped students with problems they encounter while attending 
the University. 

CSULB offers numerous vocational education credential, certi- 
ficate, and degree programs. Integral to these programs is 
a very strong grouping of studies in career education. Both 
vocational education and career education have concern for 
continued service to those with special needs. 

Nine departments prepare professionals to provide various 
services in the schools and other agencies of the community. 
These departments also contain a wide variety of contacts with 
special individuals. Included are on-campus instructional 
programs and off-campus community clinics, volunteer services, 
and allied efforts. 

Program Goals: The overall goals of this program include: 

1. Identify the contribution that each department or entity 
of the University currently makes or can make to the vo- 
cational/career development of individuals to serve those 
wich special needt>. 

2. Identify individuals within each unit who will serve on 
an interdisciplinary committee and monicor unit efforts 
toward vocational/career development. 

3. Develop an interdisciplinary team of professionals to 
plan and implement pre-service and ixi-service vocationaV 
career training of personnel who work with individuals 
with special needs. 

4. Administer an interdisciplinary program. 
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5. Identify additional resources which the University may 
utilize to achieve program objectives. 
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6. Emphasize evaluation processes as an integral i^nrt of 
the program. 

Program Design: A program design is presented in Diagram I. It identii'lor; the 

team and the vehicles available to the Univeroity in its 
training efforts. There are two emphases in than training. 

1. Pre-Service , The University already contains the seedr 

of a dynamic effort in the vocational preparation of excep- 
tional individuals as described. All must be cOv^rdiro-tod 
so that the program will provide maxiiuum bcnafit to pro- 
fessionals who wish to take training across disciplines. 

2. In-Service . This is a more ambitious undortakiug as it 
will require the development of a team of university and 
community participants who will be able to influence ar.d 
train personnel in the areas of vocat ional/career develop- 
ment. This could be implemented through the traditional 
master* s degree program, continuing education, and ex- 
ternal degrees, l^/henever expertise is ne':essiry in an 
area not available or represented at CSULPi, n-iij^hboring 
universities and allied agencies will be ocntacLcd thrrugh 
normal administrative channels, e.g., continuing educa- 
tion program and the Consortium of State Colleges and 
Universities. 

Future Program 

Directions: 1. Increase employment potential of special ncL?d'- /.udents. 

2. Increase the integration potential of special ncr-^'^* stutlenr* 

3. Increase the utilization of the talents of several pro- 
fessionals who can contribute to the liv^s spiicial 
needs students. 

4. Increase the positive attitudes of professionals toward 
the life potential of special needs studentiij. 

5. Increase communication between d5.sciplines rel^ivant to 
life potential of special needs students. 

For additional info: ./.avion j write: 

Dr. Charle Kokaska 

Associate Professor and Coordinafinr 

Special Education Program 

California State University 

Long Beach, Clalifornia 90840 

(213) 498-4438 
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DIAGRAM I 



Planned Program Design Including Instructional 
Vehicles and Target Population 
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MODEL PROGRAM X Orer.on State University/Univorsity of Oregon 

Program Title; Vocational Edwjation for Students With Special 'Jeeds 

Overview: Both Orei>on State lJriveri;ity and the University of Oregon are 

a part of the Oregon State System for Higher Education. 
Oregon State University har. been charted as the primary insti- 
tution for providing teacher education in Vocational Education 
for the State of Oregon but does not have a teacher education 
program in Special Education. The Uni'/ersity of Oregon has 
the only doctoral program in '>pecial Education in Oregon but 
Joes not have a Vocational Education program. 

Oregon State University's teacher training program for 
Vocational-Technical Eiducation Students with Special Ne.'i<5s 
provides a continuum of service through two major compor..^' ' 
pre^ervice and inservice. The preservice component cons^'^v 
of instructional units v/hich are infused inUo existing te&c-iit 
education and leadership development programs. A variety of 
techniques are employed; seminars, self-insuructional pack,..v;(V 
and field-based observation and practice. Each student's 
efforts are individually prescribed and controlled. The pre-- 
service component is located on Oregon State University's 
campus and is being developed and coordinated by a full-time 
specialist . 

The inservice component is located at Oregon State University's 
Career Education Personnel Development Center in Portland and 
is coordinated by a full-ti.ae specialist. The specialist 
manages field-based vjorkshops, seminars and courses, including 
the Identification of inservice instructional needs of second- 
ary school and community college vocational insf^uctors, iden- 
tifying and developing the reserve instructor bank, and serving 
as an expediter of field-based inservice workshop? , seminars 
and courses throughout the State of Oregon. The si-^ec .alist 
also identifies, catalogs and develops resource materiaiK.. 
provides consultative services to cooper ^*"^ng agfincies for '"he 
improvement of vocational personnel de^'^'I -ypment for working 
vjith students with special needs; and • ^rves as p comraunicacions 
link among local educational agencies. ':ht^ State '"apartment of 
Education , and universities . 



As a part of the College of Education at the University of 
Oregon, th^^. Department of Special Education provides master's 
and doctoral level preparation in Special Education and offers 
programs of study meeting Special Education certification 
requirements of the State of Oregon's Teaching Standards and 
Practices Commission (TSPC) . In addition the Univer£?ity has 
taken a national leadership role through the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center in providing research and training 
in the rehabilitation of the mentally retarded and related dis- 
abilities. The Department of Special Education is currently 
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revising its teacher preparation program in special education 
to meet new stat -^erui f xcation requirements. As part of the 
current revision, che feasibility of establisiiing a program 
for preparinr, ^>e(.ial education teachers at uhe s ^ondaty 
level is bein^.; explored. 



Progrom Goa Is: 1 . 



All students enrolled in Vocat ional^^Technical teacher 
education at Oregon State Lniversity will h ^^e the 
necesL^ary competencies to identify the special needs of 
the disadvantaged and handicapped vocational : tudent and 
to [)repare , revise , or acquire instructional support . 



F/*o^*ram Design: 



Graduate students enrolled in Vocational -Technical Educa- 
tion leadership development programs will hiv^ the 
necessary competencies to plan and develop i .ograms co 
meet the special needs of the disadvantaged and hanci- 
capped students. 

All students in Special Education at the University oJ 
Oregon will have the necessary competencies to Liee - the 
special needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped voca- 
tional stud-mt. 

Vocational instructors and support personnel in seconuary 
schools and community colleges in Oregon will be ablr to 
provide special services to the disadvantaged or hai^di- 
capped vocational student , including the identification 
of the handicapping or disadvantaging condition, pre- 
scription and implementation of instructional strategics, 
and completion of prograir. evaluations. 

Staff of the Vocational-Technical Education Unit of Or-^gon 
State University will have -he necessary attitudes and 
competencies to implement instructional units on ti e dis- 
advantaged and handicapped vocational students in existing 
undergraduate and graduate-level pr^^rams. 

Oregon State University, University of Oregon, and Oregon 
Department of Education will conduct a tv70-day worksho. 
to define roles of Special and Vocational Education prac- 
titioners when working v/ith Vocational student? v/itb 
special needs. 

Primary participants will be fifteen pairs of Special 
and Vocational teachers who work with each other to enable 
vocational students with special needs to attain desired 
competencies . 

University of Oregon appoints one or more staff members 
of Oregon State University to the Secondary Special Educa- 
tion Curriculum Task force. 
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Oregon ^ i.ate University appoints one or more staff 
Tiembers of the University of Oregon's Department of 
Special Education to the Vocational-Technical Education 
Unit's Special Needs Advisory Committee, 

OSU aiid UO jointly develop guidelines for a minor in 
Special* Ea cation for graduate students majoring in 
Vocationax-Technical Educr.cion at OSU, 

UO and OfU jointly develop guidelines for a mitjor in 
VocaLi nal- Technical Education for graduate students 
majo/ing in Special Education at UO, 

OSU completes initial infusion of instructional packages 
on working with Vocational students v7ith special needs, 
incl\ding follow-up of graduates. 

UO c »mpletes initial development of instruction on working 
with Vocational students with special needs, including 
fol]ow-up of graduates. 

..11 students enrolled in secondary-level Special Education 
teacher education at the University of Oregon and in 
Vocational-Technical teacher education at Oregon State 
University will have the necessary competencies to identify 
the special needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped 
vocational student and to prepare, revise, or acquire 
instructional support <. 

Graduate students enrolled in secondary level Special 
Education teacher education at the University of Oregon 
and Vocational-Technical Education Unit of Oregon State 
University will have the necessary attitudes and compe- 
tencies to implement instructional units on the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped vocational students in existing 
undergraduate and graduate-level programs. 

Vocational instructors and support personnel, including 
Special Education teachers, in secondary schools and 
community colleges in Oregon will be able to provide 
special services to the disadvantaged or handicapped 
vocational student, including the identification of the 
handicapping or disadvantaging condition, prescription 
and implementation of instructional strategies, and compl*;- 
tion of program evaluations. 
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For additional information^ write: 

Dr. Warren Suzuki 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Vocational-Technt^ al 

Education 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 
(503) 754-1661 

Dr. Andrew Halpern and 
Dr. Greg Weisenstein 
Research and Training Center 

in Mental Retardation 
Department of Special Education 
University cf Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97A03 
(503) 686-3535 



List of Participants 
NATIONAL TEx\C[lER EDUCATION V/ORICSHOP ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS 



REGION I: University of Vermont 

Thomas K. Bloom 

Occupational and Extension 
Education 

Marilyn Oebom 

Home Economics Education 

Al M. Lampe 

^^ocational Education a:nd 
technology 



Harold Wooduard 

Consulting Teacher Program 

David 0. Wade 

CoHF.ijlting Teacher Program 

Christine Morgan 
State Department 



REGION II: Rutgers College^ The State University 



Elaine House 

Urban Education/Voca- 
tional Education 



Larry Par sky 

Secondary Special Education 



Allan F. Rcsebrock 
Ch ai rman y Depaptmen t 
of EducatiO'i 



Linda Boyler 

Vocational Education 



Dean Garwood 

State Department 



Elizabeth Marion 

Essex County Schoc'^ j 



REGION III: University of Pitt^burak 



T.W. O'Brien 

Vocational Education 



E^B. Young 

Special Education 



. H. Feichtner 
Vocational Education 



Gregory Pat ton 

Vocational Education 



Wayne Gruhb - State Departr.3:i,t 
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REGION IVs Florida Consortiun 



}Klliam War go 

Vocational and Adult 
Education (F.S.U.) 

James Hensel 

Vocational J Technical and 
Adult Education (U. of F. ) 

Joel Corley 

State Department 



Jeanice Midgett 
Si'acial Education 
(F. T. U. ) 

Preston (Pat) Gardner 
Florida Learning 
Resources System 

Stuart Schwartz 

Special Education (U. of F. ) 



REGION V: Kent State University 

Charles Nichols 

Vocational Education 

Leonard Albright 

Vocational Education 



Philip Safford 
Special Education 

Jacques Robinson 
Special Education 



Richa^^d Macer ^: State Departmnt 



REGIOM VI: Texas A & M University 

Christopher A. Borma>t 
Vocational Counselor 
Education 

Marc Hull 

Vocational Education 

Frank Hubert 

Dean^ College of Education 

Leo Schriner 

State Department 



Carol R. Anderson 
Special Education 

Paulette Thovns 
Special Education 

Lenore Boyd 

Special Education 

John Guemple 

State Department 
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REGION Vll: University of HLssouH^Cclwrbia 



htiltan Miller Joseph Justin 

Industrial Education Special Education 

Donald J. McKay Bonn E. Brolin 

Voca-'Aonal'-Technical Counseling and Personnel 

Educati on Se rvi ces 



REGION VIII: University of Northern Colorado/Colorado State University 

LeRoy Nick Willard G. Jones 

Vocational Education Associate Dean^ Special 

(U.N^C.) Education and Rehdbili^ 

tation (U.N.C.) 

Paul May Ralph Hunter 

State Department Special Needs (C.S.UJ 



REGION IX: California State University - Lone Beach 



Mabel S. Moore Charles J. Kokaska 

Home Economics Special Education 

Arlene A. Hamilton Irvin T. Lathrop 

Home Economics Industrial Education 



Vernon Halcromb - State Department 



REGION X: Oregon State University /University of Oregon 



Warren N. Suzuki 

Vocational Education 
(O.S.U.) 

Juan Guzman 

Vocational Education 
(O.S.U.) 

Sandra Allen 

Career Education 
(O.S. U.) 



Greg Weisenstein 
Special Education 
(U. of 0. ) 

Andrew Halpem 
Special Education 

(u. o; 0. ) 

Dave Fachnan 

State Dp.partment 
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APPENDIX A 

PROFESSIONAL TASK ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE 
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ci^ecx oni 

Directions: li^td klco arr Bmml pro,'^0. 

piond tf:i\h 'Sn\oh you, a/i a vocyUional ot 
pycidl C'hvtor, m Iwlu to pcrfor. in 

/i^ifnr drnfrr liioJi /it^firi^J Jr!?,-!, Hem 

1.00 mem a^ih i.F.Ar.:ir.R sf.eds 

1.01 Pcvelon a rnClonflle» prni^rini eoalo, and 
phllftj^ophv for n speclnl nc*:*']'? pror,rnra 

1.02 Anlvifi Incnl or rcplrul job airkct and 
CT'Tilownt trondfl 

1.03 I'lcntifv occnp^Hlnn?^ nnd clusters of 
ncfiipatlona 

l.OA A.?nlvj!c ?itmlent5i' occiipnclonnl Interentg 

and nptltudnn 
1,05 Dovolnn nnd m flcreenlnf^-rcfcrrfll 

processes for Identification of students 
l.O'i Collnboratc with other odiii:ator9, spc- 

dnllsts, nnd narnnta In evnlu.ulnf; the 

le.inier'i odticatlonnl nocde 
1,07 Adrlnhtcr or uac dl/i|;r.0Rtlc aaaeasncnt 

ti'dmlqucs 

2.C0 PIAVriKC rif^THIICTICN 



PROPESSim TASK JWALTSIJ qUESTIONMAlRE 



Rfllflttve Time Spent 

Vfiat tk vdat Ui'! amoit of tim 
im spend (^o!^u7t\^n^ frJc (aalj? 



Very little 
time 



2.01 



2.02 



2*03 



2.{ 



2.05 
2.06 
2.07 



2.08 
2.09 



2.10 



^staMlsh nnd/or u3e profjnin advisory 
corr.ltteofl 

IJcntlfv ,1 variety of comnity and 
povemi^^ntnl ancncy reaources in planning 
instruct icnal prof»rfln9 and servlccfi 
Analyze occupational/career cluRterfl to 
deterrlne relevant instructional content 
(crnpptenclcn needed In the vorld of 
work) 

Identify the basic aptitudes and coir.pe- 

tendes (c.r., finp.cr dcxterltv or 

seqnenclnr skills) ronulrnd for enpJoy- 

ront In a fivcn car^'er 

foUect and m available asscssnent 

Inforratlon 

Identify avallnhle aasci^^ncnt instruments 
annrcpriatc for special needs students 
Use dlaj^oRtic and prescriptive assess- 
ncnt tcchnlqucfl for plnnninp, Instructian 
Prepare alternative apsessfflcnt procedures 
Plan a sequence of nodulcfi or iinltn of 
instruction according to the learner's 
need? 

Coordinate vlth Instructional planning 
In acaJonlc areas for stndentn vith 
l^'anliin nroblcnifl (reading nath, and 
other acadcnlc areas rcq.ilrcd for 
PTflduatlon) 
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A crciit deal 
of rins 



6 7 

6 ? 

6 7 

6 7 

6 7 

. 7 

6 7 

6 7 

6 7 

6 7 

6 7 

6 7 



12 3 4 5 6 7 



6 7 



Crltlcullty 

//ai oHtioal is oMceesful parfom- 
mcc'of 'tim tank to the otigroU 
sffcctiMncuB of mr pmm? 



I'ni™- 
nort.int 



Iraport- 
(int 



1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



1 2 



Kxtrciiiely 
critical 



5 
5 
5 

5 

4 5 
4 5 



4 5 

k 5 

4 5 

4 5 



12 3 4 



4 5 



Arts of Need 

Hi a local educator mHr(^ \dt\ 
apeeial needs Btudents^ do I feel 
I need to hn) nri. dmt thit 
tadf 



1 bit non 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



1 2 3 4 5 
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2.11 Devfloj) Individual Kudcnt prrfonnance 
joah and objectives 

2.12 Identify Instnictlonal resource perfon- 
nel (cu,, reading specialists and 
blllnKulsts) capable of providlnf? sup- 
portive help for special needs learners 

2.13 Identify instructional techniques appro- 
priate for special needs 1 amcra 

3.00 IMPLEKEMiINC INSTRUCTION 

3. CI Use a variety of comunlty and govern- 
mental agency resources In the delivery 
of supportive services and Instruction 
Consult with other teachers to facili*- 
tate adequate performance of students 
in classes outside of the career- 
oriented special pro.eram 
Develop, Itllize, and evaluate proce- 
dures for co»nlcatlnR vlth parents 
Develop, coordinate, and evaluate a 
coMnlty relations proRran 
Manage end modify when necessary the 
tools, equipment, facilities, or con- 
ditions In the learning environment 
Orfianize and use a "buddy systeni" for 
special needs learners 
3.07 Develop, use, and evaluate job samples 
deslfjned to teach specific occupational 
skills 

Develop and use simulated job applica- 
tion and interview procedures 
Select or inodify Instructional mate- 
rials appropriate for different special 
needs learners 

3.10 Develop instructional materials for 
special needs learners 

3.11 Plan and coordinate off-canpus work 
(on-the-job) instruction 

3.12 Plan and coordinate on-canipus work 
(on-the-job) Instruction 

3.13 Use Instructional techniques that indi- 
vidualize Instruction (e.R*» peer 
Instruction, snail group instruction, 
or projjrainnicd instruction) 
Employ techniques or principles of 
special instruction (e.n,, discrimi- 
nation learning or cue redundancy) 



3.02 



3,03 



3.04 



3.05 



3.06 



3.08 



3.09 



3.U 



Relative Tine Spent 




Crltlcallty 


Area of Need 


}lhat is the reZattDfi mmt of tim 


ffci) ovitical i« eimeBful pepfom- 


k a local eimitof 'JorHnj i^ith 
spscial neeiB ntuientt, do I fefX 
J md to knoii wre about fJiie 
tas^? 


pu fipend conducting thU UiBk? 


mae of tUs task to the ovmll 
effectimm of you? fwgm? 


Very little 
time 


A grriL deal 
of time 


pjrtant 


Inport- ExtreiDily 
ant critical 


No 

a bit more rcucn more 


1 2 


3 4 5 6] 


1 


2 3 4 5 




1 

1 ** 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


I 1 3 4 S 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


: : 3 . 5 


1 1 

1 I 


1 t 5 £ 1 
3 4 J b / 


1 


•) 1 A ^ 

^ J H ^ 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 




1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


12 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


12 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


1 


2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 


3 4 5 6 / 


1 


2 3 4 5 


12 14 5 
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3.15 IJentlfy and control prohlen behnv- 
lorp In th<i clasgrcon usinj 
behavioral nanancwent to<:hniquefi 
3*16 Provide rel:tforarK?nt for If^arnlnfr 
3,1? Provide career counseling and 
pii [fiance 

3J8 Provide work aclliistnent coiipaelinp 

3.19 Pro/lde personal counsellnf^ 

3.20 ProvMc mllox coordinate job place- 
niOPt services) for special mi^ 

3.21 Tr-iln enplnyern and r>ui>or^'l;;nrs to 
vork effoaivcly 'jUIi special niicds 

k.K :.va:'jativc mem a;id idstruction 

4,01 DevelPi- Insrr'.Mts and proceJuree 
approprl-"'',!' 'o"^ assessing, the 
8chle^'j^.cnt of special needs leamera 
D^-jif^n and Inpleiren'. nystcfr for 
ncnitorlng and feedinf^ :>Jfi< f^tudent 
propre33 and achlevencnt on ;i 
mwhx basis 

^.03 ^^^^en5 the cofTiltivc porfomance 
of special nccd3 learners 
Assess t^c affective perfomiaace of 
special needs learnnrs 

1.05 Assesi the psychomtor/percentutU 
pcrfor?ancc of special needs learners 

4.06 Obtain follow-up information on spe- 
cial needs students Icavinr. or 
jtraduatlnj* frot^i school proRrang 

4.07 Evaluate and uppjade the effectiveness 
of instruction 

4,C8 Conduct a comprehensive evaluation 
of the total special needs pio^iam 



Rfllativft Tlioe Spent 



Very llttk 
tine 



A f,rf»Pt deal 
of tin 



1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



I 2 



4 5 



5 fi 



3 ^; 5 6 

i 5 6 

k 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

^ 5 6 

4 5 6 



Critlcftlity 

to critical ie BuomB^^l peiCjOrffh 
(mce of thu to*: to the oiH'nU 



'Tnlni' Import- Kxtrcnely 
portnnt ant crJtical 



1 



2 3 



4 5 



12 3 4 5 



2 3^5 



2 3 4 5 



5 



1 

12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



Area of Need 

/Ifl a local edmtcT wrHng in'iJi 

apmal needa Hvdcn-^ff, do I pel 
I netd to knoi: nore ohout thU 
task? 



No 



Yes, 



a bit more nuch ciore 



1 2 



3 4 5 



4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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APPENDIX ?. 
INSTITUTIONAL ACTION PLAN FOPxllAT 
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LiSTITUTIOWAL ACTIOII PLAIT 
for 

(Descriptive Program Title) 
at 

(University (s)) 
Developed by: 



at the 

^'lational Workshop on Vocational Education for Special Needs Student 

University of Illinois^ Urbana- Champaign 
January 13-15^ 1976 % 
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Sectioa 1: iIEEDS ASSESSr.i:WT 

In this section, please describe the need for the proposed program^ 
program revision or expansion by providing hackgroimd information^ as 
well as an analysis of situational and organization variables and 
constraints. 
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Section 2: ACTIOll FLAiT ODJECTIVES 



In the space beloD^ please outline the specific objectives for this 
undertaking. Enumerate the major observable and measurable outcomes of 
this plan of action on both a short-term (next 5 months)^ and long-term 
basis. 

Short Term Objectives: 



Long Term Objectives; 
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Section 3: STRATEGIES 



Please describe beUw the strategies your team will use to attazn the 
objectives specified in SecHon 2. What activities will be engaged tn by 
the tean members, individually as well as collectively, durtng the next 
5 months for attaining the short term objectives? for accompUsmng the 
long term objectives? 



Short Term Strateglesj 



Lonp: Term Straregie; 
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Section 4: RESOURCES 



In the space he Lew, plea..... desaHbe what Te30i:rces ycur team will draw 
upon or need to obtain in order zo effective! ij implement this plan. State 
as expUcttij as possible, how vhe tecin would utili'.e any follao-up resources 
that the staff of tne naticital wcrkchop project could provide. 



Section 5: .\1>;TICIPATED OUTCOi-IES 

In addition to tha observable ouzaow.:. listed in the Aciioi. Plan 
Objectzves (Section 3), please speculate regarding any additonal benefits 
or outcomes tne teav: forseer. occurri.ng as a result of developing and 
zmplementing this aczion plan. 
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Other Organizations to Contact^ 



American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. . 
15 :iest 16th Street 
New York, II.Y. 10011 
telephone: (212) 925-0420 
Field Offices in: 

Uashinp,ton, D.C. 

Atlanta, GA 

San Francisco, CA 

Denver, CO 

Chicago, IL 

The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education. 
University of Uisconsin 
lladison, \'TL 53715 

Contact Person: Roger H. Lambert, Associate Director. 

Jevzish Employment and Vocational Service 
1913 Halnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

Materials Development Center 
University of T.'isconsin-Stout 
Menoraonie, \H 54751 

Contact Person: Ronald R. Fry, Coordinator 

The Protestant Guild for the Blind, Inc. 

456 Belmont Street 

UatertoOT, MA 02172 

telephone (617) 926-4100 

The Rev. Wesley G. Price, Director 
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PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Professional Task Analysis Activity 

As part of our effort to evaluate the effectiveness of the v/orkshop, we would 
appreciate your assistance in completing this form. The results will assist 
the future planning of similar v^orkshops. 



Field: a. 
(Circle b. 
one num- 
ber) 

Emplc y :d 
as: a. 
(Circle b. 
one num- 
ber) 



Special education . . . ]. 
Vocational education. . 2 



University staff . . . 1 
State staff ...... 2 



Workshop Group 
Assignment: 
(Circle one 
number) 



Group A 
Group D 
Group C 
Group D 
Group E 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



DIRECTIONS: Read each statement carefully and circle one of the five numbers 
following each statement. Your comments are considered important . 

The main objective of the PROFESSIOMAL TASK ANALYSIS ACTIVITY was to develop a 
list of tasks performed by local school personnel who are responsible for 
serving special needs studerits enrolled in vocational education progtams. 

l.< The main objective of the Professional Task Analysis Activity was fully 
achieved. 

Stronely Anree Undecidtd ^^to- Strongly 
Agree ^ Agrep. Disagree 

Comment 



2. The orientation to the acr.ivity 'iJd no t clearly explain what was to be 
accomplished. 



1 ? 3 4 5 

Strongly Ap,::oe Undecidea Dis'- Stronj^ly 



Agree 



A}>ree Disagree 



Comment 



3. The v7orkshop otafi: member i*; .ny croup provlood vnluable assistance for 
the completion of this activity. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Agroe Undecided Dis- Scrongly 



Agree 



Agree Disagree 



Comment 
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4. This activity V7ill not be very beneficial in developing the "action 
plans." 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Agree Undecided Ms- Strongly 

Agree Agree 



Comment 



5. The length of time for the activity was (please circle one): 

1 2 3 

Too long Suffacient Too short 

Comment . 



6. The size of the groups for this activity was: 

1 2 , 3 . 

Too long Sufficient Too short 



Comment 



7. Would changing the compositioa of your group have improved the activity? 

1.2 3 
Yes Unco r Lain No 



If yes, please describe^ 



8. Specific suggestions for the inprovemant of the Professional Task 
Analysis Activity in the future: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
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Team 



TO BE COMPLETED BY TEAM MEMBERS O^TLY 

Team Meeting Evaluation 
(Please indicate yiur home statet) 



DIRECTIONS: Read each statement carefully and circle one of the five numbers 
following each statement. Your comments are considered important > 

1. The orientation to the activity clearly explaincid what was to be accomplished. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Agree Undecided Dis- Strongly 



Agree 



Agr^e Disagree 



Commenu 



'2. The guideline for the "action plan" development was easy to follow and 
understand* 

1 . 2 • 3 4 5 

Strongly Agree Undecided Dis- Strongly 

Agree 



Agree Disagree 



Comment 



3. The team meetings would have b^en more productive without workshop staff 
assistance. 

1 2 '3 A 5 

Strongly Agree Undecided Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree 



Cowmen t ^ . , 

4. The three "model program" presentations (Lampe, Clark, Brolin) provided 
valuable information for completing the action plans. 



1 2 3 

Strongly Agree Undecided 

Agree 



4 5 
Dis- Strongly 

Agree Disagree 



Comment 



5. The printed and visual resource materials describing other programs were 
not very valuable for completing the action plans. 



Comment 



12 3 
Strongly Agree Undecided 

Agreem 
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4 5 
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Agree Disagree 
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6. The list of professional tasks provided valuable information for 
developing the "action plan." 

.1 2 3 4 5 

' Strongly Agree Undecided Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree 

Commen t 

7. Would changing the compos:' r ion of your team have improved the development 
of your "action plaii"? 

1 2 3 

Yes Uncertain Wo 



If yes, please explain 



8» \ comprehensive and feasible "action plan": 

Has not been initiated by my team .... 1 

Has been initiated by my team 2 

Has beer, developed by my team 3 ; 

If you believe that a comprehensive and feasible "action plan" was 
initiated or developed, please indicate the one factor v;hich contributed 
most to its success. If you believe a comprehensive and feasible "action 
plan" was not initiated, please indicate the one factor x^hich contributed 
most to the failure to get this under way. 
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OVERALL UORKSHOP EVALUATION FORl-l 



DIRECTIONS: As part of our effort to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
workshop, we would appreciate your completing this questionnaire. It Is 
Important that every participant complete and return this form, so that the 
reactions of tha total group will be reflected. 



Your prj.nclpa l ro]e during 
the workshop: (Circle one) 



1. 



Participating team member • • • • 1 
Presenter of program or session • 2 
Project staff 3 
Steering committee member • • • • 4 

Other M . . 5 

Specif 

The general objective of the Workshop was to a. slst each participating 
team to prepare a feasible "action plan" wlilch could be used at Its 
respective Institution to refocus or expand Its personnel preparation 
programs for vocational educators of special needs students? • 
To what extent was this objective accomplished by the workshop program? 
(Circle one number) 

1 2 3 4 5 • 

Extremely Very Somewhat Very Wot at All 



Well 



Well 



Little 



for the ::oIlowlng statements, circle 1 number indicating how you feel about 
each statement. Tlie ''undecided" slictila be circled only when you have no 
opinion. 



a. The workshop held my interest. 

b. The objectives of the workshop 
were net clear to me. 

c. The objectlv^c of the workshop 
were realistic for the tlma 
allotted. 

d. There was not enough time for 
informal discussions during the 
workshop. 

A similar future workshop should 
be longer in ar.ount of time. 

f. The facilities (meeting rooms, 
etc.) for the workshop were 
adequate. 



Strongly 
Agree 

1 



Agree 
2 



Un- 
decided 



3 
3 



3 
3 



Dis- 
agree 

4 

4 . 
4 



Strongly 
Disagree 
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Strongly 
Agree 



1 
1 



Agree 

2 
2 



Un- 
decided 



3 
3 



Dis- 
agree 

4 
4 



g* The vrorkahop V7as not well organ- 
ized. 

h. Hot enough of the participants' 
time was spent in the evalua- 
tion of the workshop. 

i. The scope (coverage) of the 

workshop was adequate. 1 2 3 4 

2. VJorkshop Sessions 

DIRECTIffllS: For the following workshop sessions, please circle the number of 
;^the three sessions that impressed you most highly. Next, circle the three 
with which you were -least impressed. 



Strongly 
Disagree 



5 
5 



Sessions 



a. The Vocational education perspective; 
Bvans; Tuesday morning 

b. The special education perspective; 
Clark; Tuesday morning 

c. The local director's perspective; 
l^Iarion; Tuesday morning 

d. Presentation by Guemple; Texas Education 
Agency; Tuesday afternoon 

e. "Model program" presentation; Lampe; 
Tuesday evening 

f. "Model program" presentation; Clark, 
Sitlington, vTessitsh, VJiramer; 
Wednesday morning 

g. "Model program" presentation; Brolin, 
McKay, Uest; VJednesday morning 

h. The presentation on legislation; 
Pucinski; VJednesday afternoon 

i. "Try Another VJay" presentation; Gold 
Thursday morning 



Highly 
Impressed 
(circle three) 



2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 
9 



Lea^t 
Impressed 
(circle three) 



2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 
9 



3. For those sessions with v/hich you were highly impressed , please specify 
the reasons. Identify the sessions by using a letter (a-i) represenring 
the ^ ession from question t\70 above. 





Reason 
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4. For those sessions vrLth which you wore least impressed, please specify 
the reasons. Sessions a-i from question two. 



Session 


Reason 















5, In your own words briefly indicate the one or two major personal benefits 
you have gained as a rasult of participating in the workshop. 



a._ 
b. 



6. Can you envision any benefits accruing to your institution as a result 
of the workshop? 

1 2 
Yes Nc 



If yes, please describe^ 



7. In your opinion, what were one or two major strengths of this workshop? 



8. In your opinion, what were one or two major weaknesses of this workshop? 



9. If you were to conduct a workshop with goals similar to this one, what 
would ycu do differently from wtat was done in this workshop? 

10. If a workshop such as this is held again, will you recommend to your 
colleagues at other universities that they participate? 

1 2 3 

Yes Uncertain No 



THANK ':0U FOR YOUR COOPERATION AND ASSISTANCE • 
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HIllI-PROPOSAL 
for participation in the 

NATIONAL WORKSHOP ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ?0R SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS 

January IZ-U^ 19^76 
University of Illinois at Urbana'-Chcvnpaign 



SUBMITTING INSTITUTION (S) : 



Proposal Initiator(s) 



Name: 
Title; 
Address: 

Tclephcne : 



Descriptive Title of the Planned or Existing: 
Program for Preparing Special Needs Personnel: 



Title: 
Date: 



Administrative Endorseir.ent (s) : 
(Signatures of Deau(s) and/or Department Chairperson(s) 



Title: 
Date: 



Title :^ 
Date: 



Title: 
Date: 
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PROGRAM OSJECTIVES (Please list the ohjcQtives of the existing or planned 
program for preparing personnel to work with special needs students in 
vocational education.) 



PROGRAM DESIGN (Please describe the major components and unique features 
of the existing or planned program for preparing personnel to work with 
special needs students in vocational education, ) 



203 



III. WORKSHOP PARTICIPATION EXPECTATIONS (Please describe hob) participation 
in the national workshop will enhance the existing or planned program 
for preparing personnel to work with special needs students in voca^ 
tional education.) 



IV. PROSPECTIVE WORKSHOP TEAl'I (In the space below ^ please list the names ^ 
titles^ and departments of a maximum of four individuals who will 
attend the workshop if this proposal is selected. Please attach 
each individual's vita to this proposal application. ) 

Name : — : 

Title: 

Department: _^ 

(Vocational Educator) ( Speoval Educator) 



Name : 

Title: ^ 

Department : 

V. SUPPORTIVE STATEI4ENT (Please attach to this proposal at least one 
statement from a dean or department chairperson describing the 
administrative commitment m^ven to preparing personnel to work 
with special needs students in vocational education. If the 
departments of vocational education and special education are in 
different schools /colleges within a university or across imiver- 
sitieSj support statements from the respective deans would be 
desirable^ ) 
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MINI-PROPOSAL DEVELOPMENT GUIDE 



ELIGIBILITY 

Any institution or consortium of institutions which is currently 
operating (or would like to develop) a cooperative personnel training 
program focused on preparing teachers, and/or coordinators to work 
effectively with secondary level special. needs learners through some 
form of vocational programming, can submit a mini-proposal for workshop 
participation. "Personnel training program" should be interpreted 
broadly here to Include any or all of the following: courses, seminars, 
inservice workshops, field eiqperience internships, and degree programs 
or options. 

APPLICATION FORM AND DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION • ' 

The enclosed, three-page MINI-PROPOSAL form should be used in develop- 
ing a proposal. Completed proposal forms should be .mailed to one of 
the project co-directors identified belo^^ on or before November 7,1975, 



SELECTION PROCESS 

Ten applicants Mill be selected for participation in the national 
workshop by November 2l,i975^ To insure national representation, 
one institution or consortium of institutions from each of the 10 
U.S. Office of Education national regions will be selected. In addi- 
tion, it is planned that a variety of different types of personnel 
development programs \7ill be selected. For instance, programs focus- 
ing on inservice or preservice personnel preparation, as well as 
combinations of both vrLll be considered. Unique arrangements for 
offering personnel training vrLthin a single university, and across 
several institutions (consortium) will also be considered. 

THE MINI -PROPOSAL FORM 

The enclosed, three-page form (or a copy of it) rausL be used in sub- 
aiitting a proposal. Each of the five sections of the form must be 
completed. The cover page requests the follo^d.ng basic information: 
(1) name(s) of institution (s) submitting the proposal, (2) descrip- 
tive title of the existing or planned program for preparing special 
needs personnel, (3) name(s) of the individuals submitting the pro- 
posal, and (4) an administrative endorsement (s) of the mini-proposal. 
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Dr. Rupert N. Evans 



Dr. Gary M. Clark 

Professor of Special Education 

36,4, H^NTorth Hall 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 66044 



Professor of Vocational 
and Technical Education 
284 Education Building 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 



(217) 333-4382 



(913) 864-4954 
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The five sections of the mini-proposal form are designed to give 
the project staff a brief, but comprehensive overview of the 
.existing or planned personnel training program^ The sections 
which can adequately provide this overview are: 

1. A statement of your personnel training program 
objectives. 

2« A brief description of the major features of the 
program design. 

3. A statement of v/hat you might expect your program 
staff x^ould gain by participating in the workshop. 

4. An indication of who are the prospective workshop 
participants (maximum of four Td.th representation 
from both vocational and special education). 

5. A supportive statement from the dean and/or depart- 
ment heads of departments involved. 

Each of these five sections are identified on the enclosed 
MINI-PROPOSAL form. The open-ended format of the OTNI-FROPOSAL 
is designed to permit applying institutions flexibility In 
describing their program(s). 
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October 13, 1975 



Dear Colleaguo: 

The University of Illinois and the University of Kansac; are currently 
involved in preparing for a national teachar education workshop focusing 
on the preparation of personnel to work v^ith individuals with special 
needs (specifically, the handicapped) in vocational programs. The 'need 
for trained personnel to better s^rve persons with special needs at the 
local level is widely recognized and several i;niversitiei> are currently 
concerned about meeting the increasing demand for professional personnel, 
to teach and/or coordinate programs to serve this part of the nation's 
population. The express purpose of this workshop and the post-workshop 
follow-up activities is to assist ten (10) selected universities or con-- 
sortia in. planning or expanding personnel training programs in this field. 

Prese.-itly, wc arc soliciting brief proposals from teacher training 
institutions nationally who might be interested in having team s of voca- 
tional and special education teacher educators participate in this work- 
shop. The enclosed materials (Mini-Froposal Development Guide and mini- 
Proposal form) describe the information which interested institutions 
should submilt. In order to expedite pre-workshop planning^ the loini- 
proposals muse be mailed (post-marked) to either of the project directors 
not late x than November 7 » 19 75, 

The encloGed Miui-Proposai Development Guide prov:?.de3 specific 
information relative to: institutional eligibility''^ the selection 
process, and the essential information to be included in the mini-proposal. 
Tlie mini-proposal is essentially an anplication to attend the workshop. 

The project vrilj rcinburse the travel, lodging, and meal expenses 
of selected participant teams to attend a 2 1/2 day workshop at the 
University of Illinois (Champaign-Urbana campus), January 13-13, 1976. 
Ifliile at the workshop, the participants will review several national 
and state projects which are involved in preparing personnel to work 
with special needs learners enrolled in vocationr/1 programr. In addi- 
tion, approximately eight hours will be devoted to team \^crk sessions 
in which the participants xrill be developing institutional action plans. 
The action plans uiJ.l outline activities which the term plans to under- 
take to initiate or expand needed personnel training prograuis addressing 
the needs of handicapped persons enrolled in vocational programs. The 
project staff anticipates being able to make available approximately 
$400 per institution or consortium to assist each team in implementing 
its "actio- plan." 
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Those institutions ^Those proposals are selected will be expected 
to: (1) send an enthusir.stic team of vocational and special teacher 
educators (poscibly including department chairpersons or deans) , 
(2) encourage their representatives to participate fully and actively in 
the entire 2 1/2 days* of workshop activities, and (3) support the planning 
efforts of the attending team in a reasonable manner. 

In addition to the institutional team inembers selected, state 
office of education personnel will be invited to attend the workshop. 
After tha ten institutions have been selected, the EPDA coordinator 
in each of the respective state offices of vacational' education Td.ll 
be asked to iiotninate a state office representative to attend the work- 
shop, and assist the unirtersity teani in development of its action plan. 

This project is designed specifically to expand and improve the 
nation's efforts in the training of teachers and other personnel to 
more adequately meet the vocational needs of special learners. Our 
basic notion is that this can be done most effectively through coopera- 
tive endeavors between the fields of vocational and special' education. 
We are looking forward vrith great anticipation to a unique and extremely 
important national teacher education vjorkshop. We invite you to join us 
in this exciting project, and are looking forward to receiving your 
mini-proposal • 

Sincerely , 





Rupert N. Evans 
Project Director 



Gary n. Clark 
Project Director 
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PLAMNING ANT^ EVALUATION OPINIOMAIRE 
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FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 



Respondent Group 

Steering Committee Member 

Uorkshop Participant 

Project Staff 

Presenter 

Funding Agency Personnel 

Nonparticipating Teacher Educator 

(classification of respondents as 
audiences to the evaluation report) 

k ! 

0 P I N I 0 N N A I R E 



Direatione : Several potential evaluation oonceme have been specified in 
four diffet^nt areas: inputs prooeeSj outcome j and impact. In each area, 
pleaee aheak one or tuo of the concerns you feel should be the major focus 
of the evaluation. Use a double check ) to indicate the most important 
concern in each area. 

Feel free to reword the evaluation concerns , add to the list of 
concemsj or provide any other input or suggestions which you feel would 
be relevant to the evaluation of this workshop. 

Workshop Input Concerns 

Budgetary input/cost effectiveness 

Funding agency input 

Pre-workshop research bibliography 

Steering/advisory committee input 

Other 

Other 

Other ^ 

Comments: 



^Jorkshop Process Concerns 

Process for selection of particlpantn 
project staff competency 

Reimbursement/payment processes for participants 

I^sourr.e materials provided to participants describing other 
teacher education programs or projects 
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S mall group workshop activities 

(Please check all appropriate items) 

Informal dialogue among participants 

Team meetings to develop "action" plans 

Competency synthesis activity — to develop a list of 

competencies neeoed by vocational educators of special 
needs students 

Steering/Advisory Committee involvement ..during the workshop- 

VTorkshop presentations and presenters 

Workshop scheduling and organization 

Other 

^ Other ' 

Other ^ ^_ ' 

Comments: 

Vforkshop Outcome Concerns 
Follow-up process/services provided 

Action plans for development/expansion of personnel preparation programs 

Attitudinal change 

Increased awareness and knowledge of profesional issues and concerns 
(e.g., mains treaminp) ' 

Opportunity for professional communications/involvement 

Outcomes related to the development of mini-proposals for workshop 

participation 

Synthesized list of competencies needed by vocational and special 
education personnel (to be developed by workshop participants) 

Other 

Other . ^_ 

Other _^ 

Comments: 
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Workshop Impact Concerns 

_ Impact on funding agency (state and federal) personnel 

^ Impact on institutions submitting mini-proposals for participation, 
but which were not selected 

Impact on participants 

_ Impact on participant's institutional programs 

Impact on project staff 

Impact on f5|-pnring/ advisory committee 

Impact on senters 

Impact on 

Impact on 



Please specify the nature of the impacts for those items checked above. 



(Please review all four areas to be sure only one or tv70 concerns are 
checked in each area.) 
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APPENDIX K 

PREPARING VOCATIOIIAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSOIINEL 
TO WORK WITH SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS: 
A STATE OF THE ART 

Gary M. Clark Rupert N. Evans 
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The state of the art in preparing vocational and special education 
personnel to work \^th special needs students is inextricably interWoven 
with the states of the art in vocational and technical education, career 
education, and teacher education, and in the education and f'-aining of 
the handicapped. This statement vjill examine the field by relating the 
roles of teacher educators xi7ho aje interested in preparing personnel to 
work with special needs students to the various education influences to 
which they must respond. 

The Influence of Professional Dissatisfaction 

The first of these influences is current professional dissatisfaction 
with the nature and rate of progress made since 1963 and especially since 
1968 in vocational provisions for special needs students. Leading teacher 
educators from vocational education and special education have become in- ' 
creasingly concerned about the lack of response to the 1963 Vocational 
Education Act by state departments of education, local school districts, 
area vocational schools, community colleges, and colleges aid universities. 

Unfortunately, however, until thfe past year or two, the extent of 
this concern by most teacher educators has not been j^reat enough to muster 
aiore than a few isolated efforts to do much about the problems being 
identified. Part of this failure to act was due to a lack of a data base 
on programs and ether funded activities, but when data started to emerge, 
early impressions began to be confirmed. These data include such items as: 
(a) handicapped youth are still being under-served, (b) state-t<ride programs 
are rare, (c) special projects providlnp for isolated programs are the most 
common programming response, and (d) there are shortages of teachers 
qualified to v;ork with the ha Ucapped. The general state of the art, given 
these data, appears to be in i;.s infancy, and it x^zould appear that professional 
dissatisfaction has not as yet been sufficient to bring about needed change. 

The Influence of Leadership Groups 

A second educational influence to which teacher educators in voca- 
tional education and special education must respond is that of educa- 
tional leadership groups. These include the Congress and state legislatures, 
the U.S. Office of Education, state departments of education, and professional 
organizations. The state of the ait for leadership groups in advocating 
personnel preparation programs for those working with special needs students 
is, again, at a rather embryonic or early developmental level. 

Congress and State Lopislatures. Congressional dissatisfaction has 
continued to grow as it has become clear that schools have responded only 
haltingly to the express Congressional marching orders contained in the 
1968 Vocational Education Act Amendments. These amendments require that 



*The terms ''special needs students" and "handicapped students" will be used 
interchangeably since special needs impliiin a handicap in school, whether 
due to disability, dirmdvantagement, or dysf uncLlonal school placement. 
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25% of Federal vocational education finds be spent on special needs stu- 
dents (15% for disadvantaged plus 10% for handicapped students). If 
schools do not respond to express economic Incentives, something must be 
wrong. 

Legislative dissatisfaction can also be noted In the trend of state 
level mandates that special education programs and services be provided, 
by the public schools. However, In formulating mandatory special educa- 
tion legislation, ' few states have as yet specifically mandated the 
provision of vocational education for the secondary > post-secondary, or 
adult handicapped population. Host of these laws include .requirements 
only for prevocational or v/ork-study experiences which have traditionally 
been provided by special educators. This has tended; to negate any specif ic ,/ 
responsibilitioir for vocational educators. : , ' 

U»S> Office of Education* Leadership groups at the Federal level are 
caught in complex socio-political pressures which siphon off their energies 
and efforts in an atteutptto address a myriad of priorities. The priority 
of vocational programyning for special needs students has suffered from 
the political factors operating in commitment to and involvement of various 
Federal leadership groups in their own priorities. The Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education cites programs for special needs students as Important. 
The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped cites vocational programming 
for the handicapped as one of its top funding priorities. The Office of 
Career Education cites career education programs for the handicapped as 
a priority for field initiated studies. Under the Education Professions 
Personnel Development Act (the funding source for this national workshop) 
the Vocational Education Personnel Development Branch has as one priority 
the development of personnel preparation programs for special needs 
personnel- Each of thesie leadership groups within the national office 
is striving for common j>oals, but largely v;ithout a master plan frcm the 
U.S- OFflce of Education and often without significant interaction or 
communication amon^'^ themselves. 

St ate Departflients of Education . State departments of education have 
replicated the federal pattern in most instances. Iowa la one notable 
example, however, among a few of the states, that has defused the political 
tension and relieved tha duplication of effort. This war done by placing 
the program for special needs directly under the state commissioner of 
education and staffing it with vocational and special educators. It still 
remains to be determined whether separation of special needs personnel 
from the state vocational education Iderarchy will lead to less emphasis 
by vocational education decision makers on programs v/hich empharize 
mainstreamlnp. TTo examples are known of ntatc offices which have placed 
all special education personnel under tho aegis of the state department 
of vocational education. 

In one area whore states fiave almost complete leadership control, 
certification of educational personnel, there has been a tomb-like silence 
from 19uf^ vntll recently when a few rjtates, e.f^, Nebraska and New Jersey, 
began to adopt certification standards which require certain competencies for 
personnel v;ho provide vocational programming for special needs learners. 
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Special educators at the aecoiidary level have long been free to teach in 
prevocBtional and work-study programs without any certification require- 
ments other than basic special education requirements. Similarly, 
vocational educators have been free to teach special neede students of 
any type without specific preparation. Obviously, a real leadership void 
exists in certification standards. 

Professional Organizations. Professional organizations have been 
only moderately responsive to the need for leadership. The principal 
activities have oeen the establisiuuent of a Special Heeds Section in the 
American Vocational Association and planning for a parallel group in the 
Council for Exceptional Children. In 1973 these two organizations cooperated 
in the sponsorship of a national conference on career education for exceptional 
students, but little continuing leadership commitment to profesional 
personnel development has been apparent. Cooperative leadership is critically 
needed within and between major professional organizations to foster personnel 
preparation programs at the national and state level. 

Teacher Ed ucation. Teacher educators in vocational and special , 
education have not found a significant amount of leadership from within 
their own ranks. Colleges and universities have been extremely slow since 
1968 in developing personnel preparation programs to meet the demand for 
special needs programs. There has been a degree of circularity in the problem 
as schools of education respond primarily to state and local manpower demands 
which reflect shortages in existing programs. The schools and state departments, 
on the other hand, are cautious about initiating programs without qualified 
personnel. Joint programs between vocational education and special education 
have been rar^. The past two or three years has seen a number of depart- 
mental programs develop with vocational educators training their own students 
to work with the handicapped, and special educators training their own to 
provide prevocational, sheltered workshops and part-time cooperative shelter 
programs design d to serve similar populations. Truly cooperative programs 
involving special educators and vocational educators on an equal footing 
have been rare Because we are concerned principally with teacher education 
involving both ,LOupa, this topic is expanded later in this paper. 

The Influence of Current lasueo and Trends 

A thii.d f ucational influence affecting the state of the art in pre- 
ptriug sn-cl aeeda personnel in vocational and special education is the 
impact o. ucc.ut educational issues und trends. Some major is«ues and 
trends xu ^^ocational and special education which interact with the educutionul 
mtlueucos described above include career education, "mainatreaminr." and 
compotency-baued ttaacher education. 

Career Educatiuit has been both a boon and a bane to vocational and 
technical education. It iias brought incrnnaed profosoional status, wider 
legitimacy and acceptance in academla, and greater visibility within the 
field of education in th« eyeo of the. general public. It has also resulted 
in some Identity problemu and has incorporated some new values and objectives 
which extend wall beyond traditional vocational ({oals. Further, soma 
vocational educatora feel that it has diluted the political and economic 
support base vocational education has had through the years in a period 
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when funding sources are decreasing in both number and amounc of available 
support. Teacher educators in vocational and technical education have 
had to determine their roles in the current career education movement and 
place them somevhere among their priorities. The addition of any new 
priority consideration — especially one as economically, politically, and 
professionally potent as career education— cannot help but affect special 
needs programming as a competing priority. Career education appears to 
have had little effect on special education at the secondary level. 

Mains tr earning has had, and v/ill continue tc have 5 major impact on 
vocational and special education. Related to the raainstreaming concept 
are current issues such as "least restrictive alteinaatlvc,'* "normali- 
zation/' and deinstitutionalization. The implications of these: issues 
and trends ar2 already apparent in court decisions and state legislative 
mandates for local schools. The discerning teacher educa! to r ia voca- 
tional and special education can see the impact of these dscisions on 
personnol preparation programs: (a) a shift dOTmward in the lowet tang6 ' 
of entering level competencies of students in the schools, (b) a wider « 
range of physical, sensory, and mental performance levels in student :j 
placed in regular education programs, ;itid (c) the need for n6v? profes- 
sional roles not heretofore included- irr personnel preparation programs. 
The state of the art in meeting these needs in teacher education is relative- 
ly primitive, and is the primary mocivauicn for this national workshop. 

Competency-based teacher education has had perhaps a greater emphasis 
in vocational and special teacher education than In any other educational 
disciplines. The status of the field^, in rtif*icting to this emphasis, is 
still at the pioneer level. Only a f^.w i^olatec efforts hav. been made 
to identify systematically those competeftciea needed by teachers of 
handicapped youth and tneu to relate those competencies to some model for 
preparing personnel specifically for those roles. Much work remains to 
reach a level of program development in teacher education that in truly 
competency-basp but which does not eliminate those affective and problem- 
solving skills that are so crucial in personnel preparation. 

Specific Infl uoncc^M Affectin}.^ T eacher E dur ation 

The influences of professional dissatiaf cr.tion, of leaderr,hip groups 
and of current issue'? and trends oporrite against a background of specific 
influenci^s v/ithin teacher ''idacation. 

Str ucture and Attitude of Separate Mission. In many universities, 
vocational teacher education'is provided by a nurabe?; of weakly fc^derated 
departments, often in different collciges. Even when these groups are 
combined in the snme department they tend to re.taln difforent missions 
related to the ago 7,roups they should serve, tlie goals of tlieir program, 
and the ways in which the program rihould be evaluated. One group j, for 
example, may believe strongly tliat a good secondary school program places 
a high proportion of its graduates in the occupation for which they were 
prepared. Another group may feel strongly tlmt thitj is iininport/mt . 

Special eduq.atloa io in anotlicr department; perhaps in another college, 
or even in a different university. Often it is ]eso concern^id with 
meeting the needs of employers tliau are mont parts of vocationnl education. 
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These and other differences in structure aad in mission inevitably 
lead to difficulties of communication. 

Different Ape Groups Served. Special education has tended to emphasize 
service to youth in elementary schools and in early childhood education. 
Vocational education has emphasized service to adolescents and youag 
adults. Roth sroups give little more than lip-service to serving adults. 
Slow learners often need early pre-vocacional training from vocational 
educatorp who recognize the needs of pre-adolescents. Adolescents and^ 
adults in vocational programs need help from special educators who don t 
treat them as children. 

Teacher Shortage. Teacher education programs in both vocational and 
special education ususally have been able to place all the teachers they 
prepare, , This minimizes pressure to establish new programs, but it also 
leads local education Urgencies to employ unqualified people to teach. 

State Teacher Certification/Endorsement Barriers. There are a 
number of indications that vocatioilal and special educators who are 
qualified in one, but not the Other of these two fields, are teaching 
in situations where both types of competencies are rteeded. It seems 
•unlikely that i=any teachers will spend thei time required to achieve full 
qualifications in each field. But moSt certification/endorsement structures 
seem to assume that it is better to have a teacher who is completely 
qualified in one field being taught and completely unqualified in another 
than if. is to have certification based on achievement of most qualifications 
for both fields. ' 

Teacher Education Program Approval Barriers . In addition to the 
preceding barriers, it is becoming more difficult to secure approval of 
new teacher education programs. Much data, paperwork and time are needed 
to secure approval at each of the increasing number of levels • through 
which proposals for new programs must move. Some situations require the 
abandonmcr-t of an existing program before a new one can be approved. 

Lack o f Data on Which to Base Personnel Developmen t Programs. In 
spite of the^ct that data can rpe.ed the i cog ram approval process, we 
have virtually no needs assessraent data, 7'Hi little follow-up data on 
programs at either the LEA or Ceacher educr :ion level. 

Barrie rs to Jolnt^ App ointm ents. A log .cal way to undertake program 
development end to "facilitate coimnunitation Is to institute joinv: appoint- 
ments between the speci^J. and vocational t eaci er e.Jacation departments . , 
Buch appointmtjntis are rare, however, and o'.'-. r^a-'TO iw that there is a 
general belief that assistant and associf-Ls; pr -uf 'ors who hold Joint 
appointments will have difficulty in sect- ing. p ^ ■ .<«/. An even more 
compelling reason would seeir. to be the exr./;>:' .rtnue of young pro- 

fessors who are acceptable to both deparatwiv 

The Incrtia-^ing Di versity of SpeciALj^getla-£i2IL'-l' ' X^iK^l-^'lSS^J^^^lS^ 
Education. At one time, most vocational ecJucators aL- ipced the dictum of 
' the Smith'Uiighes AcL that vocational ed.'Cf:Moa shoult lorve only those who 
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could profit from it, and they interpreted this phrase to mean that special 
needs learners should be excluded whenever "more able" students could be 
found. Nevertheless, vocational education always has served a high 
proportion of the students who did not do well in the college preparatory 
program. Now there is gradual acceptance that vocational programs must 
also educate the severely handicapped, bilingual students, corrections 
populations, migrants, and the adult handicapped. As career education 
programs are installed, the gifted increasingly are enrolling. This range 
of students obviously requires an increased range of teacher competencies 
and revised teachtr education programs. 

The Changing Legislative Picture . Legislative bodies seem remarkably 
adept at mirroring the views of society. If so, then, obviously these views 
hav2 b-:en changing in ways which affect special education and vocational 
education. Increasingly, we have state legislation which mandates special 
education for all persons from early childhood through young adulthood. 
Congress seems more and more determined to insure that vocational! education 
vjill attend thoroughly to the needs of neglected learners. Cities and 
states are given large sums through the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act for the training and re-training of unemployed and underemployed adults, 
almost all of whom have special needs. Not only the Labor Department, but 
also most other Federal agencies are involved in similar programs. 

No one can predict what the next legislative actions will be, but it 
is eerjy to predict that actions will come and that they will affect 
vocational and special education. Already there is an enormous need for 
inservice education of teachers and support personnel. V/ith continued 
changes there is no way that pre-service teacher education programs will 
be sufficient to meet the need. 

Summ iry 

The state of the art, then,^ in personnel preparation for those who 
will plan «nd implement vocational programs for special needs or handicapped 
studciita is in an early developmental period. It suggests the existence of 
a growing nu.nber of advocates from both vocational and special education 
who realize .tae enormity of the task and the urgency of cooperative planning. 
It suggests that the issues and trends of the times will affect the rate at 
which progress will be made, but that the die has been cast through court 
decisions and legislation, leaving no doubt about the lQ^,al crjnsequenceo 
for tho ^e who do not comply. It suggests that there is a ieadciirthip void 
at all levels and that isolated, unilateral programming, which meets only 
r. small part of the need, v;ill continue unless strong leadership emerges. 

Given increased cjoperative efforts of vocational and special teacliar 
educators and the strength of the existing and prospective legal base, the 
current state of the art may be transitional and the outlook for future 
improvements to the art may be bright. It ic hoped that this national 
workshop may be a turning point in that development. 
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mi Foaow-up questiohiaire 



National Teacher Hducatlon Workshop-on Vocational 
Education for Special Keeds Students 

Bureau of Educational Research 

University of Illinois 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 



IHSTITUTION/CONSORTM: 



Team Members Signatures 



In order to determine the Impact of the national workshop upon university personnel preparation 
progranis concerning vocational prograniming for special needs students, it is important for your entire 
team to respond to this questionnaire as a group. 

For each of th ; items listed on the following pages, please check (/) one that best describes the 
action taken at your university (ies) in relation to Vocational Programming for Special Weeds Students* 
Respond with comments as you feel necessary. 
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PARI I 

Course/Ptt;:raiB Develqiineiit Con- 
cerning Vocational Prograiming 
for Special Needs Students 



10 



1. Identification of teacher coinpEten- 
cies for vocational progranming 

of special nieds students 

2, Advisory/steeririg comittee for 
course development 

Proposal for introcuctory pre- 
service or iiiS^rvice course 

b, Presentation of prcposal for 
ijitroductcry course, to appropri- 
ate curriculum approving cod- 
Qittee 

4a, Pro[r;i,ial for advanced (e.g, methods 
course for preservlce or inservice 

b, Presentatlor of proposal for ad- 
vanced course to appropriate 
curriculum approving committees 

5. Procurement of resource tiaterials 
for teaching courses/workshop 

6e Evaluation/revision of present 
courses or prograts 

7. Advisory/steering committee for 
degree program 

8a. Development of proposal for under- 
graduate degree program 




b. Submission of proposal for under- 
Q "rad degree program for approval 
.ERIC 



Cement as necesscaij 



9a. Development of Proposal for Graduate 
degree program 

b. Submission of proposal for graduate 
degree program for approval 



Seoticn B 

Staff to Implenent Course(s) 
Progran(s) (related to Vocational 
Prof-ra .-ing for Special Needs 
Stuient') 




Coment as necessarij 



Section C 

Exploration of Funding Sources for 
Vocational Prof»ra:niiLiQg for Special 
Needs Students 



^' !• Present facul "or,petencies 
evaluated? 












2. Job description of position(s) 
desired 












3. Search coiii:iittfie(s) for position(s) 













1. Local/University Sources 












For: Inservice workshops 












Research 












CurrlculuiTi development 












^gj^(];"Flcinni?g r.:iii;,ittS5 !r"et\ngr 

1 t 














2. 



2. State Sources 

For: Inservice lorkshops 
Research 

Curriculum development 
Pianui.ig comittee meetin,';;s 

3. Federal Sources 

For: Inservice \ orkshops 
iieaearch 

CurriculuDi development 
rianniiijj committee meetings 




Sdcticn d 

CcioiuiiicQtlcn/Coopcratlon Concerning 
Vocational Progreiming for Special 
Heeds Students. 



1. Joint departneutal/university meetings 
(sp ed/voc ed faculty invited) i 



How oiany meetinjjs 1 £ve been held; 

before uorlcshop 

since workshop 



Coment as necessarij 
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2. Joiik' dcparticefiLal/university conmittees 
(sp »J'J/Vo: ed) 

Please List 
Coifflnlttees: 



3. Other comnunkation/cooperative 
actlvitli-'.s 

Please List 

Activities: 



Section E 

Workshop Concerning Vocational Programming 
for Special Needs Students 

1. Proposal written? 

2. Proposal submitted 

3. Steering comniittee for workshop 
development 

4. Workshop program developed 

5. Workshop inforiLation dissemination 
S.^Workshop conducted 

,EHlCjj(giiop evaluated 
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Please list anc :*e5?oribe t :\e activities and accomplishments 
of your team in vreiation to the short term objectives as 
described in your Action Plan. 



In addition, please briefly describe any problems vdiich 
have tiended to Impede accomplishments v of your short term 
objectives and also when the problem occurred (e.g. 
prior to workshop, continuing, etc.) 
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Please list and describe the activities and accomplishments of 
your team In relation to the long term objectives as described 
in your Action Plan, . 



In addition* please briefly describe any problems which hav^. 
tended to impede accomplishment of your long term objectives and 
also when the .problem occurred, (e.g. prior to workshop ^ 
continuing, etc.). 
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Please briefly describe any^ther impact (not previously mentioned 
in this questionnaire) upon your institution(s) vjhich has occurred 
as a result of participation in the national xi^orhshop. 



After trying to implement your Action Plan, would your -team now 
have any conclusions about the feasibility of your plan, or would 
you now make any revisions. (If so, please describe.) 
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(Ch^k your Special Education 

irsa of \occll',.L:al Educat;*.on 

specialization) - Counselor Eciucation 



Employed by: State Department 

University 

U.S.O.E, 



A, In order to determine impact of the workshop upon participants ^ it is important for 
you CO respond concerning any nev/diff erent activities in which you have been engaged 
since attc^ndiug the workshop. Please do not indicate your name. All information 
will be reported across general categories and not as individuals • 

DIRECTICNS: For each item (a-qj^ circle 1 for Yes or 2 for No^ indicating whether 
or not you have ueen^, or are presently involved in this activity. For each activity 
in which you are participating ^ please indicate on the scale at the right the extent 
to which you fe^jl the activity was due to your involvement in the national workshop. 



'^^^^ Activity Intiated for: Vocational 
Programming for Special Needs Students 



a. Assist in organizing program 
advisory or steering committee 1 2 

b. Course planning ^development 1 2 

c. Degree progvan planning/ 
development 1 2 



Exploration of funding sources 1 2 
o. Proposal writing for funding 1 2 
f • Planning of inservice workshop 1 2 



Preseiitation at inservice 
workshop 

Professional ;^ing related 
to vonaticnai programming for 
special needs students 

Increased r^^ading of profes- 
sional literatura concerning 
vocational programming for 
special needs students 

Increased cirmmunicatior./ cooper- 
ation with colleagues in other 
discipline 



k. Pertinent teacher education 
committee membership (e.g^, 
z t^riculum committee) 

1. Increased communication with 
state or federal personnel 

m. Research involving vocational 
programming for special' needs 
students 



If yes, to what extent is your new involve- 
ment due to participating in the workshop . 



YES WO. Completely Somewhat Not at all 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
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Evaluation of Rxisting teacher 
training program 
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YES NO Completely Somewhat Not at all 



OrT-Kenl>iQrshlp in professional or- 
ganiZsation (^) ccnr.erned with 
vocational programming for 

special needs students 12 1 2 3 

(NAVESNP, CEC, etc.) 

p. Other 

12 12 3 



q • C th fcr__ _„ 

12 1 2 3 



2. Please briefly dei?cribe any oAer impact on your own feelings^ attitudes, or 
behavior that is a result of your participation in the national workshop. 

Positive iffipact(s): 



Negative impact (s) : 

3. In addition to tha activities mentioned previously, please describe any future 
activities in vhich you may be engaged as a result of your participation in the 
"workshop o 



To what extent have you as an individual participated in team activities since the 
workshop? (Please circle one number indicating your response concerning each pair 
or adjectives.) 



::xtrem«:ily Very 



Active 1 
Extensive 1 
Ccntributins 1 



2 
2 
2 



Some 
wnat 

3 
3 
3 



^oTtie 

Neutral , ^ Very Extremely 
what 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 

5 



6 
6 
6 



7 
7 
7 



Passive 
Limited 

Non-contributing 



Comment: If you.- parrticipation was restricted, please indicate the reasons. (The 
is no means c: identification, so please be honest). 



S?ECIFICAI.Ly PvZGARDING THE NATIONAL WORKSHOP YOU ATTENDED; 
Your overall rcac*:icn to the presentations at the workshop. 



Ext 


renc ly 


Very 


Some 
what 


Neutral 


Some 
what 


Very 


Extremely 




Prjfitebl^. 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Unprofitbble 


Boring 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Intfciesting 


Purposeful 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Aimless 


Effective 


i. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Ineffective 


Coimcant: (ac- 


necesG 


ary) 
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6. Your reaction to the Professional Task Aralysis Activity. 

, Some „ ^ Some 



Extremely 



Purposeful 1 

Ineffective 1 

Profitable 1 
Comment : 



2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



7. Your reaction to the team meeting sessions* 
E':tremely Very Neutral 



Profitable 1 

Effective 1 

Interesting 1 
Comment: 



2 

2 
2 



what 
3 ■ 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



Some 
what 

5 
5 



Very 


Extremely 




6 


7 


Aimless 


6 


7 


Effective 


6 


7 


Unnrof Itabio 


Very 


Extremely 




. 6 




Unprofitable 


6 


7 


Ineffective 


6 


7 


Boring 



B. In reflecting about the workshop: 

1. The general objective of the workshop was to assist each participating team to pre- 
pare a feasible "action plan" which could be used at its respective institution to 
refocus or expand its personnel preparation programs for educators of special needs 
students in vocational programming. To what extent was this objective accomplished 
by the workdhop program? (Circle one number). 



Extremely 
well 



Vety 
well 

2 



Somewhat 



Very 
Little 



Not at all 



2. Please briefly indicate the two major personal benefits you gained as a result af 
participating in the workshop. 

C. In order to improve future iuservice education for teacher educators, would you 
please indicate your opinions about thp following concerns. For items 1-7, please 
think in general terms, not in reference to the national workshop you attended. 

REGARDING INSERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHER EDUCATORS IN GENERAL: 



1. The writing of mini- proposals as a basis ior selertion to participate in inservice 
education for teacher educators. 

Some 



Extremely Very 



Purposeful 

Ineffective 

Valuable 

Meaningless 

Comment: 



1 
1 

1 
1 



wlia t 

2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



Neutral Very Extremely 

what 



4 
4 

4 

4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 

6 



Aimless 
Effective 
Worthless 
Meaningful 
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The "tear, approach" to participation in inservice activities. 

Extremely Very Some Neutral Some Very Extremely 



VJhat 



What 



1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
A 
4 
4 



Profitable 
Effective 
Konthreatenlng 
Valuable 
Comment : 

Follow-up activities and follow-up serviced (e.g. consulting) for effective inservi 



5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 



7 
7 
7 
7 



Unprofitable 
Ineffective 
Threatening 
Worthless 



educ 



ion. 



Extremely Very Some Neutral Some Very Extremely 



What 



VJhat 



Essential 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Worthless 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Effective 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Unprofitable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Comment : 

The use of a pre-wcrkshop document for orientation to the inservice activities, 

Extremely Very Some lleutral Some Very Extremely 



Unessential 
Valuable 
Ineffective 
Profitable 



What 



VJhat 



Purposeful 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Undeslrnble 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Effective 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Worthless 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Comment : 

, A display of current materials concerning the subject matter disciplines involved. 

Extremely Very Some Neutral Some Very Extremely 



Aimless 
Desirable 
Ineffective 
Valuable 



What 
3 



What 



A 
4 
4 



•j 
5 
5 
5 



Undesirabl I 2 

Purposeful 1 2 3 

Worth] fiss 1 2 3 

Effective 1 2 3 

Comment ; 

Tlie une of a team developed plan for mprovciment , 

Extremely Very Some Weutral Some 
What 



6 
6 
6 
6 



Dcairable 
Aimleus 
Valuable 
Ineffective 



Very Extrornely 



Effective 

Easentlal 

WorthlesH 

Purproeful 

Comment: 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
/. 
4 
4 



What 
5 
5 
'j 
b 



6 
6 
6 

0 



Inef tectivu 
Unofjnentlnl 
Valuable 
AiiiilciiJii 



7. The use of an instrument to help plan workshop activities, (e.g. the evaluation 
concerns opiniomiaire sent out co partlcipantc prior to the workshop). 
Extremely Very Neutral Very Extremely 



Effective 
Worthless 
Essential 
Aimless 
Comment : 



1 
1 
1 

1 



2 

2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
5 



7 
7 
7 
7 



Ineffective 
Valuable 
Unessential 
Purposeful 



TilANK YOU FOR YOUR AESISTAIICE 
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APPEKDIX IJ 
tlO.J-PARTICIPMIT FOLLO\'-UP QUESTIONHAIRE 




A. Please briefly describe an> impact upou your faculty or your institution 
which Is a lesult of vour submission of a mini-proposal for participation 
in the national workshop for teacher educators involved with vocational 
education for special needs students. It was held in January, 1976 at 
the University or IllinoiiJ. Please use back side or additional sheet, if 
necessary. 



b. AsGumlnf^ the development of the nini-propooal did have some impact upon 
your faculty or Jnniiitutlon, how do you vic\/ the impacts, changes, or 
devclopmentD , that occurr<ul? 



1. Profitable 

2. Kffectivo 

3. Worth lefuj 
A. I)cfilrabl(t 

Conmi.'Mit : 



Unprofitable 
Ineffective 
Valuable 
Undesirable 



C. A copy of "iMfiiicM In f:ho Preparation of Pernonnel for tlie Vocational 
I*rof»rnrmi)lrif' of *^Iprc:lal Fleodfi StuthmtM: Syiop^en of Siilected rj/iterlaln" 
wa.'i fient to yuM, 

Did von n.*f:olvc Clilfi flofninicn l ; Yen Ho 



\l\mt niri'ct, 11 ii.p/, UiUi If: li.td Oil you, your nliiff, or your prof/rnm? 
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Mr. J.C. Barrett 

Dr. Bruno D'Alonzo 
Dr. VJilliam Halloran 

Dr. Charles Hempstead 
Dr. Stephen Lilly 

Dr. Ronald Lutz 

Dr. Lloyd Phippa 

Dr. Morrnan Saettler 

Ms. Frances Saunders 

nr. Elmer Schick 

Dr. Stuart :]chv/aitz 

I'll. Mu).i,cl Tapnian 



2 () ; 

o 
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Spo 'I 11. Programs Consultant 
Livisioii of Ajdult, v^ocational and 
Tcr' nical Education 
IJ ' ' ois Office of Education 

jial Education 
'^r therii Illinois University 

^'»~to-States BraViCh 
.rreau of Education for the Handicapped 
'^S.O.E. 

E.t^.D.A, Coordinator 
lllinoin Offvj^ jf Education 

:'iairperso's Special Education 
U iiversit> :f Illinois 

InlufltrJ^iJ Education and Technology 
r tjr '^Ichisan Univcreity 

Chal voc- 1 con, Vocational-Technical Education 
rnlv, ..y of Illinois 

^Vj7 . :a of Education for the Handicapped 
.i, S-O.E. 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
U.S.O.E. 

Region V 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Special Education 
University of Florida 

Career Education Branch 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



Assignment 6 



U\r I'Cd' low of the d-ri,blo- throw 
thei*i:i>.^^-~ tat vheii the top part cf the 
trw.y. has rf^ ached its prer.ot ternperature? 

I. 'I'op .:oiitact open, bottom closed 

Top contact closed, bottom pen 

3. "A:'p contact open, bott(^n open 

. Top contact cio^jed, bottcm c . ^ed 

' -M. 'I'he most reliable method of tes"*"-- . , 

r.w Itches in an electric range i.: •> as- 
ure theii' 



1. cirjulat'.r r:i:t'''r only 

6--, ^'irl:,^ w:i.jh ';y,*i»' of an au'i.oinatio 

wa;;;:or, '.hr' a^i-.ri*c^r i .• cj'Mt, railed by a 

1. ',w> -j: 1 r;-;t.^r runni:.^ low ::peed 
t.w-:-3i i r;.''t'"jn ruiuiLng or. h : r.[)eed 

:. clutcij 

*, wo- s pe e i t r an s n i s s i o n o p • - r-a t i n i i i 
.-■-econd ^;;-:ar 

1, ^ Terr.r.'e r a u re f t h e :i. L r t, ha t p ai- i.5 e s t h r o u^^: i 
'.iit^ t-lor,h»^s ir. an el'.otric dryer is con- 
tr',v lei by -.he 

1 . t i me r 

J. .^af^ty thern.ustav 

. iiU'h- an<l l.r)w-l irr I * hf;r.Ti'-'Stats 

. t ieo*, rio heater 



1 . resistance 

. vo].tage 
3. current 
h . temperature 

?f the fcllowing, which causes the 
starting relay of a hermetic compressor 
to close its contacts on start? 

I. High starting current 

?. . High running current 

\^ . Out-of-phase , magnetic field 

h . Motor speed increase 

'ihe electric timer clock of textbook 
figure 7-73 is preset to defrost the 
refrigerator by energizing the htate^s 
Ir. the fi'eezer section. 
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[37/ 



nv-)ni 0 -ii;:u-i b r.,.v which is cau.sc-l oy 



■ I • 



to t.oxtbook 



/aulty rmining 
capac i tor 

r:-.up*-rfit.ive 



B. Troubles 
I . Unit blows 

Unil will not 
run 

3 . YiiSi runs , 
compressor 
will not 
operate 



Lei^-ning Objective: Indicate principles 
and techniques of installing an interior 
wiring system. 



A viri:.,' \:li-n calls for in. ailing a 
cablo* by Jir-ct burial in ocD.tiori vhoj'o 
thti caV.e wH ^ bo exposod j ^ -i ve?t !i!id 
dry co.idi tionr. -i^d temperatures in excess 
of iOO°F. Til- rubber insulation used 
should bo that .:p-ciried by tho NEC as 
type 

1. H 

3 . RH 



In ivems 6-l8 through 6-20, select from coluinn 
B the location in which Lhe tj-pe of wire ir.sula- 
tion in column A is used. 



A. Types of Insulation 
6-18. TA 
6-19. TW 
6-20. Asbestos 



B. Locations 

1 . Switchboard 

2. Underground 
installation 



i. Tians former 
lead in dry 
area 

U . Dry : above 
200°F, 220- 
volt system 



6-13. All interior wiring systems that CE's 

Install or maintain must conform to the 
specifications issued by NAVFAC . 

6-iU. The type and size of wiring most frequen- 
tly used for interior Jobs is 

1. solid No. 1^ AWG 

2. stranded No. 12 AWG 

3. stranded No. lU AWG 
U. solid No. 12 AWG 

6-13 . If ten No. 12 AWG conductors are placed 

in the same conduit, their current-carrying 
capacity equals 

I . 12 amp 

2. ih amp 

3 . l6 amp 
k . 20 amp 

6-16. In running a length of T/Q-inch-diameter 
Romex cable in a quonset building, it is 
necessary to make some 90° bends. Wha: 
is the minimum radius of bend for this 
cable? 



6-21. A conduit threading die is used to 

1. thread only conduit over 1 incn in 
di ameter 

2. make a tapered thread on conduit 

3. thread and cut conduit in one ODera- 
tion 



^ To answer items 6-22 ana 
you are making a 90~degre 
length cf 1/2-inch conduit at a ^ 
inches from one end. 



assume 
VI in a 
- of 36 



6-22. To racike the first bend .n" about 25 decrees, 
you place the conduit hickey so that its 
back edge is how far from the end of the 
conduit? 

1. 28 in. 

2. 30 in. 

3. 32 in. 
U. 3^ in. 



1. 1.3 in. 

2. U.5 in. 

3. 6.0 in. 
U. T.5 in. 
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L; i t.ori/. ^0 t.hr.juj/h 6-3'*, rt^l.ect from B 
; ho u.:--; t*i-tr . utlol box in coliurui A. 



.vji.iii^.;' A. Tvr^en of Outlet I^>:^xei: B. Usf 



a «*<>:iiuj f'.. ■ ./f :.:it' i.-'^O. 'j-;m box . Cfilirij.'; 

cutlet 

. 'vindy box 

.\ F.xi.'osed 

Tristt'iicr i to ;;t'i:urt.r 0-32. i.'Otap;or,i box wiring 



-.11 /iO inch squar*^ b^.x i. Switches 



' :' ';;»■ 'ii.lu.i v L^-'L-tion 6-"vi. U- inch squ^ire box '^an^t.- 

:;vinib^'!- c Liu-t.-i*;- -j' nnoott;-: in t.h-^r recepta.-les 
c i r-vai t 

J ;r;;VOi3 1 1 i '.;n ^ f Ih^ ojn .ialr. 



Ir. it:erp.s 6-35 through 6-37, select iron co^i^mn 
B the c!i:;:tance from the floor that is required 
I V Unkir.t.' '.V. i ::-v:i : 1 w.-i.*.'jrprco r in the ins tallaticr; ol' the type of receptacle 

iit lerif<^t:i tv; i>..-r.^:th i3 tb.e in col'or'^n A. 

_hr^r.i^.-: A. Types of B. Distances 

: \r.v. Receptacles Above Floor 



Wall fan 1. ^6 in. 



•ar'j:i with th^.- thror^i le::^ method of 6-36. Toggle switch 2. ^48 in 

iTii/ r>:talli': ccnduit, ^he r^etl^o-i of 

in,s ?'VC co:3iui\ i:: nujerior beoc-u^^e 6-37. Abovecounter 3. 78 



in . 



^4. 8a in. 



6-3b. A 230-volt air conditioner should be 
ir: thf r. 1 n i r;^um r'-^ii'^L-. that you served by a receptacle provided with one 

^d u:>e wh r.'xs'/ir.^ a ri K-'it-angl-j ground contact and 



?r.g;.,h cf ^/ -'- lr.:h r^.o ri 1 



1. three horizontal slots 

2. two horizontal slots 

3. three slanted slots 
U. two slanted plots 
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OA 



ic 



0 n .c'^ e: 

/ 



SOURCE 



1 vr: 



6-U2. 



of a ga^y ■ I i:;-: -ttL' : ':i ' ^> i ■ 

vi ih Lri 1 i:i"rr:s oi^ ' L--^ 

vi 1 hi r: i ir:(;:.f^s <r: \h- i 

! i. riur; w i re i ^ - t h: i may be ' 

:jo. io 



.'d '^.ir r- 



;i; W. i'J^ tr l;^'b: 
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1. ECven numbers on the left 

2. Odd n.jrjberG on the left 

3. Odd numbers on the right 
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5^' . T'le pai^rr'.':'.^ of tlu- overcurrent d-.-vice in 
a lac-^.t r branch circiiit [::; to pr^jtect the 
not r , v i r e , and control . 

5-6. A fuoc or circuit breaker i:: an adequate 
ne.ans of diiiconr.ect ing a i;taticnary motor 
provide'd lis horsepcvei- rating is 



1 . ShOT-t circuit 
r\ i'oor contact 
3. Ligh:t overload 

6-63. When part of a circuit is out and the 

fuses have NOr blown, which of the fol- 
lowing conditions exist? 

.1. Grounded circuit 

2. Sh-r-'ted circuit 

3. 0[ a circuit 

'i . Over 1 oade d circuit 
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3. Hand-glas3 
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:..earning Objective: Recognl::e opei-atin^ 
principles of fluorescent and incandeGcent 
lighting cys terns and techniquer. of main- 
taining them. 
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, ' . i ve V i brat i^a 

I' l,:urip:3 hav i !!;• vroni' r:i\.\iit:, 
. V.:i^')\ ■ ' r rhe cUK'Ve 

A :'lu.^r-es.;e:il liu:i;; ii^ c^low t>:. light after 
the' :.;wL^.cb. is tui'ned (;n. If the line 
vrdtage Is r-rcvper, what ^jhould you do to 
.'.'rT'.'ct the condltiorr: 

!. '^uTi Mie luinitmire on and off f.t^veral 

t, i:n(-n-> 

iv'place the ntarter 
3. H'.nuovo tht^ 1 Eunp and ^u'rape the ends 
C'-y^it ih'j lamp tdrnily 

Whi^:\i of the folb>wlng is the bei;t indi- 
c at. ion thaL ji fluoresce' tt lamp is nearing 
the end of it;- UL^eful life and will soon 
barn out? 



1 . olow staT'tini^: 

P.. T:u' rt-ar'.ed no is 
3. [.■:■:■ ;-i ng 

h. yias:.:-..- '.:n and off 



r n; the ballast 



A ::r.-iliev rercentagc of light is reclaimed 
by vasiiL!!-' light reflecting surfaces than 
by dry wiping them. 

A burned out fluorescent lamp in a live 
citvuit may cause damage to the 

1. line nwitch 

2 . bal last 

3. electrodes 

U . lamp holder 



6-63. ^"ny is a baUast required in a fluores- 
cent lamp? 

1. To limit current and supply proper 
voltage 

2. To limit voltage and supply proper 
current 

3. To act as a capacitor to improve power 
factor 

h. To act as a reactor to improve power 
factor 
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Assignment 7 



1 r.ii i cat.'-- Lihcir-tctor 



7-:.. . '.••x'.boc^i-: ;.'ab.L:-' 9-1. '►^aiich of th^- 

r. ■ i. 1 V L n .v j^;: 1: .•• .1 i ri tj - . i ?; i V n , lil'.r r'n f l L i n f.";- 
.'urr-o-^: C'-'-'- ^''^^ "i*- ailow^; for a i20-v..'lt, 
LI i. 11.-- : ;. i?i a:;e , T^- w i re r 1 conriec i. ion? 

1. i^v 

3- ''^5 kw 
'•. 7; kw 

J-d. The initial c '.3% '^T a f.'?-ii5oiintr en^^ine 

generator i3 lower th'j.:i that of a iiesel 
engine generator, but the maintenance 
c o It: are hi ghe r . 

7-3. 'rthich of the foliowinf.; generating require- 
r.ents l\or conimunicat i cnn and lighting can 
be n-et with the 1.5-kw ga:ioline-driven 
geiierator? 

1. 120 volts, sii-igl e-phase , oO hertz 
7i. 120/. "Ci Y l:-3, 3-pha3e, 50 to 60 hertz 
3. 120/2^0 volts, 3-pnar>e, 50 to 60 h.ertz 
120 volts, 3-phase, 60 hertz 

7-U. V/hicb. or the followin// are important fac- 
t:-rs in the sele-^ti'T-n of ?'.dvanced base 
venei'ating equipment: 

1. Voltage, phase, and frequency of 
power output 

2. Load deviation and availability of 
fuel 

3. Life of the inGtallation and availa- 
bility of skilled personnel 

All of the above 



7-V'. Acceptable values oV an active advanced 
base's (a) annual load factor and (b) 
rower factor would be 

1. (a) lOf.; (b) 9^% 

?. (a) I;5^; (b) 90% 

3. (a) 55^; (b) 60^ 

I;. (h) 60%', ih) 75f^ 

7-6. The control panel for a central power 

plant co>nsisting of two main generators 
is referred to as 

1 . a switchyard 

•i . switchgear 

3. a switchboard 

U. a control board 

7-7. The governor on an engine-driven alternator 
is used to maintain constant 

1. output voltage by automatically 
adjusting engine speed 

2. output voltage by automatically 
ad J usting resistance 

3. output frequency oy automatically 
adjusting resistance 

h. output frequency under different 
load conditions 

7-S. Before shutting down the prime mover of a 
power generating system, what action must 
you take to prevent dangerously high vol- 
tage fror. building up when the field cir- 
cuit is suddenly opened? 

1. Adjust the field rheostat so that re- 
sistance will be decreased 

2. Push the starter switch to the OPEIi 
pos ition 

3. Throw the field switch to the OFF 
position 

h. Connect the exciter field so that no 
shunting will occur across the exciter 
field coils 
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7-9. 



'I'h<- r>iri''l i •ill 



7-1 



7-1:-^ 



i a thv- uxc i ' t:i' 

t.he <jx.' i ' :'i i 

To obt.rtiii ruaiinf-i'. ^'I' 'h-- v 1. 
you nhwU-bi a.v.:' '^hv; 

1 . voi t Jif^t:- rof^ul.'it,'') r .-w i : ■ -p. 

'i. field rheest.al 
a. meter switch 

Til*,' power ^/.:nel•;i^.•'^d a'. !.'Oulr:il ro'<.''.T 

Gtalion i:-. divit.r Lbut,o«.I from lorui roin^ 
t e m i n .ul i> c ft i i - j d 

2. output cabl^-:: 

3. ioiid t'.^rmi naLr> 
U , bu;\ barn 

'rtliich of tht-' r^ilowin^j swiich board tn 
mentG ^iiimi nates the need for r.'^erou:: 
readlngr. to d"Leriiiine ;.ower output? 

1, Voitner.er 

Airmeter 
i. Wattmeter 
U , V/a 1 1 - ho u r mo t< e r 



Learning; Objective: Def;crLbe oper.it in/-: 
principles .statically r'^^gulatcd con- 
trolled retrtifier (SRCR) ^-.er.eratorG . 



7-13, Refer to figure 9-^ of your textbook and 
give the direction of current flow from 
the two power rectifiers, 

I. To Litatcr, t.hen revolving field, then 
heat sink 

c-:, To heat sink, then rcvo.ivin^r field, 

then ''.tator 
3. To stator, tV.'->n i -at sink, then 

revolving field 
^4, To heat fsink, then stator, then 

revolving field 



:hL<:h cotnp' )rM.M^.t. in the circuit oV lext- 
■•v. !"i-'ui-'' '>9 control!-, the field cur- 
:iti ^^'ricratorV 



li:. h 



■.]::'*■•:' what load cv^ndit. ion docs thi sLli- 

«vcitr.;l 1-d r.'ctii'ier (DCH) allc;W 
ii.ttL<- ..'ur'reiit l«:> r('avdi the fieUi? 

1 . I'll 1.1 Joad 

;ial f load 

Aliat cornr.onent of an SRCH generator can 
b-' djar:a/-',ed during its operation if metal 
contact, is made between the generator 
f rmne and heat sink? 

1 . Stat-r 

? . Fi eld rec t i I'ier 

■.■5 . Control lo'l recti fier 

h. blocking diode 

^'-17. V/:.; ' - ; ' h'-^ following components in the 
V . ■ ■ : , '.0 c 0:1 1 ro i c rc u i t of t ext bo ok 
V. 'j-l? protects the controlled 

iv_- '■:'::r in the event the rectifier 
sho.-t.;V 

1 . Blocki ng diode 

Buildup relay 
3, Buildup resistor 
h. Regulator assembly 

7-.13, The regulator assembly of textbook figure 
9-13 contains a circuit whose function 

is to 

1 . turn the SCR off 

2. trigger the SCR 

3. control the voltage added to the 
regul ator 

reduce voltage pulses across the SCR 
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.'••irricL'. '.r ' » i t; . 

A. Fu:ic 1", ior::» 



oir oo.l.uinn 
ng circuit 



-23. 



engirie i5peed droops 

Mokes the regulator 
circuit i n da pt.- n do n t. 
of generator frequency 

Smooths out the vol- 
tage sent from the 
yc>lt{ig<.^ sensing cir- 
cuit to the tri/^ger- 
ing circuit 

I'J Li mi nates rsidio 
L'.latic produced by 
the £:enerator 



•i Iter 



.-■en.' I rig 
renc tor 

Noi Ge 

Suppres.iic 
Regulator 



Thcr primary winding of instrument trans- 
former A is wQiind around a line carr^'ing 
200 amperes. The primary winding of 
instrument trans fonner B is wound around 
a line carrying 100 amperes. If instru- 
ment transformer A has a secOi*dary 
vinding with a current rating of 5 amperes, 
instrument transformer B will probably 
have a secondary winding with a current 
rating of 



Before alternators are paralleled, they 
must be operating at nearly the same 
spet.Mi, with the incoming one running slightly 
faster, since it will slow a bit as it takes 
the load. At the instant the new generator 
is switched on the line, it should be exactly 
in phase with the other. 

T-2S. The pointer of a synchroscope, textbook 
figure 9-lU, must be in what position 
when an alternator is placed or the line 
parallel to another alternator? 

1. Rotating slowly in the slow direction 
and at 12 o'clock 

2. Rotating slowly in the fast direction 
and at 12 o'clock 

3. Rotating fast in the fast direction 
and at 6 o'clock 

h. Stationary at 6 o'clock 

T-26. The work performed in an a-c generator 

by its slip rings, and commutator is done 
essentially by the action of 

1. a bridge rectifier 

2. a rheostat 

3. the exciter field stator 

h. the generator aiTiiature stator 



Learning Objective* inijjate fundamentals 
in the selection ard inL-tallation of 
generating equipment. 



T-2U . 



1. 2 1/2 


amp 




2. 5 


amp 




3. 10 


amp 
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A tranr.fr; 


rn^»r's low siae is usually 


wound foi 


liO volts. 


What determines 


the ratio 


of turns on 


one side to turns 



on the other side? 

1. Rating of the low-voltage side 

2. Rating of the high-voltage side 

3. Difference in the ratings of the 
low-voltage and high-voltage sides 



7-27- A generator supplying power for an 

advanced base should be located near the 

1. barracks site 

2. edge of the base 

3. points of small demands 
U. points of large demanas 

7-28. If you have to supply i*,200 watts of 

power to a 120-volt, .single-phase load, 
excluding motors, what size and type of 
generator will you need? 

1. 3-kw, 2-wire 

2. 3-kw, 3-wire 

3. 5-kw, 2-wire 
k. 5-kw, i*-wire 
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7-29. W'^^ iiho\iM y.;U .'. mputo the dom/iad factor 
.•>r a r.y:;l "/i:V A.-.i-.unu' t-hat. nli. portlnoiic 

L. Multiply the :-,y l3 luni' 3 tr'i«^ povei' by 
the current riowing; throu;;.h the loud 
:ii id divide by t he vo i t, u^:o i mp r e 3 o e d 
on the load 

2. Measure the actual power uued and 
divide i.y the power refiui regents of 
all the s/atem'i' equlpmeiu- 

j. Add the rated capacities of all elec- 
trical appliances, lights, he'iters, 
notors, etc for each feeder; divide 
the ijmallest sum obtained by the 
largest sum obtained 
Mei^surc the actual c:urrcnt through 
the load on each feeder; divide the 
smallest current value by the lar^eijt 
current value 

T-30. The total connected load for your repair 
shop is 60 kw while the maximum demand i3 
ho kw. Vsliat is the demand facto^^? 

1. 26% 

2 . 50? 

3 . 66% 

T-31. How do you determine the power factor of 
an electrical load? 

1. Measure the actual current through 
the load on each feeder; divide the 
smallest current value by the largest 



1-32. 



T-33. Suppo'.ie two j^enerat.^rL^ , A and B, are 
producing/ the iiami amount of power. 
Generator A operater. with 50 percent 
power fa^'Uor, generator B with a 100 
p'-rc^nit power factor. Compare the amounts 
current they require. 

1. A I'equires twlrvj us much as B 

?. A requires four times -^.^ much ac P 
3. A requii'es one-half ar. ::iuch as B 
U. A reiiuires the same jmount as B 

\ihen wired to an electrical system, 
which of the following devices do NOT 
affect the reactive power of the system? 

i . Drive motors 

2. Electric mote rs 

3. Constant-current regulators 
h. Welders 

7-35. Aosume you have the responsibility of 
providing shelter for advanced base 
generators. Before the Builders can 
conE^truct a shelter, you must furnish 
them all the following information, 
KXCEPT the 

1. number of generators to be sheltered 

2. size of the generators 

3. electricaJ. power load 

^4. arrangement of the exhaust system 

T-36. Excess engine heat produced by a large 
generator set operating in a building 
can be removed by 



current value 

2. Measure the actual power used and 
divide by the power requirements of 
all the system's equipment 

3. Add the rated capacities of all elec- 
trical appliances, lights, heaters, 
motors, etc for each feeder; divide 
the smallest sum obtained by the 
largest sura obtained 

U. Divide the load's wattmeter reading 
by the product of the load^s voltage 
and current flow 

What is the true power of a 120-volt 
single-phase motor that is drawing 15 
amperes and has a rated power factor of 
80 percen"^'? 

1, 1272 watts 

2. lUhO watts 
5. 2U9I watts 
h. 31lii' watts 
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1. providing suitable exits for exhaust 
gases 

2. opening all doors and hatches on the 
generating set 

3. placing the grnerator set on mounting 
shocks 

i+. providing large louvered openings in 
the building walls at the front and 
back of the generator set 

T-3T. \;hat is the best way of gettirg rid 

carbon monoxide gas produced !•/ b dierol- 
driven ger'erator? 

1. Extend the engine's exhaust pipe to 
the outside of the building 

2. Cool the gas in a cold water bath 
prior to exha'ist 

3. Make certain that there are open 
fresh air ducts in the roof of the 
generator building 

U. Open all the doors and hatches on the 
generator set before starting it 
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Which of the following partis of an elec- 7-^3- 
trieiii puU^r* d hi t i-ibut ion syLStoni do ilOT 
ru;ed b'- f^f' )iiriilr!l V 

1. Transformer tanks 

2. Generator bases 
Distri butiori busci- 

U. Neutral wire:.; 

Refer to the I'eprer.ental i vc (^r'ound i ni^: 
plan for an advanced bar.e plant in text- 
book figure 9-2.1. U^iat type of ^^rounding 
cable is used at points R and A? 

1. Mild plow steel 

2. Insulated copper 

3. No. 6 bare copper 

I/O bar»^ rt.randcd cable 

Assume you are connecting a branch ground 7-^5 • 
cable to the main ground cabje, using 
ground cicunps. '^at must you do to the 
cable bofor-e tightening the ground clamps? 

1. Take ground meter readings 

2. Jumper all connections 

3» Thoroughly clean the metal 
h. W.vsh the metal \,ith saltwater 

Which of the following advantages does 

the thermit type of welding process 

provide ^'or connecting branch cables to 7-^6. 

main cables? 

1. It is less costly than other welding 
methods 

2. It uses lower temperatures than 
brazing or soldering 

3. The weld is usually completed within 
10 seconds with no damage to conductor 
insulation 

^. Each of the above 

When answering items 7-^2 through 
refer to textbook table 9-2. 

When it is necessary to obtain a 127/220, 
3-phase, U-wlre voltage from a 3-phase 7-^7- 
generator you should connect lu^ Mr.e 
leads to 

1. T2 and T9; T8 ; T3 and connect T5 to 

2. T3, T8 and connect T2 and T9 and T5 
to T6 

3. T2, Tl, T3 and connect 1^4 to T7, T6 
to T9 and T5 to T8 

h, Tl and T7 , T3 and T9, T2 and T8 and 
connect TU , T5, T6 and TO 



Wluch of the following coil lead combina- 
tions do you use to obtain :i?20-volt, 
single-pha5Jo power from a 3-phase , dual- 
voltaf^e generator'; 

1 . Tl and T2; T3 and T3 

J. T2 and T8 ; T3 and T9 

3. Tl and Tu ; T7 and TO 

h. T3 and 'Vh T8 and T9 

Wiich coil leads should be properly 
in^^ulated when NOT used for single-phase 
servi ce? 

1. TO, Tl, TU, and T2 

2. TO, Tl, Th, and T7 

3. T7, Th, Tl, and T3 
h, Tl, Ti4 , T7, and T2 

Which of the following is a consequence 
or result of generator leads to meet 
certain load conditions? 

1. Change in the size of fuse needed to 
protect the generator 

2. False reading of the switchboard 
ammeter 

3. Change in the generator voltage output 
and rated current 

k. Each of the above 

Assume that the output voltage of a gener- 
ator not equipped with a changeover block 
is to be reconnected from 220- volt to 
lii^O-volt operation. The meter shows a 
full-scale deflection at the full load 
current of 76 amp. If you reconnect 
to 220 volts without changing the current 
transformer connections from mid-tap to 
full position, a full load current will 
produce a meter deflection of 

1. l/h scale 

2. 1/2 scale 

3. 3/^ scale 
full-scale 

Tap connections on the voltage regulator 
must be changed in order to keep constant 
the ratio of primary voltage to secondary 
voltage. 

A changeover block on an advanced base 
^:^enerator is used as a means of 

1. disconnecting the generator leads 
irom the potential transformers 
disconnecting the generator leads 
from the current transformers 

3. rearranging the connections of load 
cables to change phase rotation 

h, rearranging internal windings of the 
alternator by coil lead reconnections 
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7-U9. A bus bur may be used as the central. 

point tor co I h-v-t irit^ the paralleled out- 
puts of twi) .-r tiuji>.' (.•,ftM?rHtoi-ij of a port- 
able generating statiun. 

7-50. Asijuir.e you must ohange a feeder line 

running to C.:)mpany A 3hoi' area. Which of 
the following stepi3 must be LcLkcii before 
any work, is to be dont,' on t.he lint? and 
^.enerator? 

1. Shut off the generator prime mover 

2. Close the switch leading to feeder 
line 

3. Lock the internal circuit breaker in 
OF? position 

h. Soth 2 and 3 above 

7-51. Which of the following factors is important 
in the installation of a bus bar system? 

1. Determining the size of wire thaz will 
carry the load current 

2. Using circuit oreakers or fuse knife 
switches to control the output of each 
feeder line 

3. Supplying generators properly 
h. Each of the above 

7-52. Placing capacitors as close to the induc- 
tive load as possible provides 

1, maxmum power factor correction from 
the capacitor back to the source of 
power 

2, minimum power factor correction from 
the capacitor back to the source of 
power 

3, protection in the event of an open 
circuit 

h. power factor improvement in series 
circuits 



Learning Objective : Indicate techniques 
of inspect^'.ng ana servicing a generator 
set . 



7-53. What step in the process of placing a 

generator in operation follows your visual 
inspection of the generator? 

1. Servicing the generator 

2. Servicing the prime mover 

3. Setting up the generator 

h, SettinK up the generator shelters 



Assume that you must, prepare your own 
electrolyte for t:.-. battery* used to start 
your advanced basi. "lectrir power gener- 
ator. You are using an acid of 1.335 
gravity and desire a specific 
-f 1,290. What -iro ortions of 
w ■ acid do you use? 

1, ' :jarts water; '-i pa ". s acid 

. . parts water; 3 parvs acid 

^^ parts water; 2 parts acid 

2 parts water; 1 part acid 

7-55. You check the teuiperatur--^ of the el-'^c- 

trolyte being added to a storage battery 
and find thao it is within the proper 
range. Which of the following is a 
possible temperature of the electrolyte? 

1. UO°F 

2. 55°F 

3. T5°F 
h. 100°F 

7-56. What is the minimum ajnoun^" of time that 
you should let a battery freshly filled 
with electrolyte stand before you put it 
in service? 

1. 5 niin 

2. 20 min 

3. 1 hr 
k, 2h hr 

7-57. As a generfil rule for charging batteries, 
the rate of charge is low. The duration 
of charge, ho-wevcr, is measured from the 
time it takes battery voltage and spec? fic 
gravity (corrected to 80°F) to become 
constant. Give the approximate charging 
rate and che measured time of charge, 

1. One ampere, one hour 

2. Three amperes, three hours 

3. Five amperes, five hours 
h. Seven amperes, seven hours 

T-58, You can shorten the warmup period for 
the 600-kw generator by 

1, opening and latching the fan cover 

2, covering the main diesel engine 
exhaust stacks 

3, closing the bi-pass shutters or doors 
h. closing the roof hatches and side 

louvers 
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Assignment 8 



"ifjxlhoL'W :irCJV:j"i:\i\ ',^)U^[',h''J 



• '\' ; »..'irrl i rif: '*J'ilru .'it. h powj* ['.y,ny\<ni awl 



.''t-li->ur' {.'-r'i "1 H'. fr. 
-■. '.'t', i ' .nil V 

. '/> [/. 



n/ii 



H-h. How ol'teri r,hould the load contactor faces 
be cl<janed? 

J.. Daily 

Weekly 
1'.. Every 3 montlin 
h . Yearly 

8-7. AU but one of the followJnK are operator 
mai iit.enance practices to bo performed 
every three mo ^ths of ^^enerator operation. 
The exception i ; 

I. inspecting the nole shader 
r\ renewing the oil filter clement 
cleaning load contactor faces 
greaoing the fuel transfer pump 

Inspections oV generator plant swltchgear 
f.julprm.'Mt should be made at least once 



7'. Of Ii;;*.-: \'')r 1"/', "n'.rl'";, 'i I'Mi'iri iiiu:;t 
ri',t, .rily .I'-'-'Tih*' t.h*- h'/ur'ly [n.-r ffHTnaiKv 

)) I i .lit. r- i I 1 i ti// M.ri'i 1 nd I '-at. i iifr -Ic/iees 
■ W * " pi i f r'i''n t. . 



AM -.1' t.h" T 'l J "Win// n.rT 
5 rn.-' 1 K/rM'T 



■lai ly nial nt.fimni.' 



1 . r\i,-''V. i n// ' h'- 1 l.finl'. f' r 1 "/ih:'- 

''h-'-h I riK t'h'' W-V'-l M." "'jolarit. 

■i . d r"i 1 fi I II*/ w/J,er fr*' -rri Mi*' TtU'l l.nril'. 

^ . //r'-'i:; i iij', '.h" fu" I 1. ran:: !'*' f puiii[) 

V/li»Mi ''hati*/ 1 II/.', in '.fi" 'TiKiri'' r'arilvrw 

;/')'! -ili'^n Id al I fhnn//'- Mi** 

J . hnf.'.^-ry 1 I y t.*- 

'•'Hilan'. 

h. n\\ In th«- "II |jM».|i n If r I "ari'T 



1 . week 
? . month 
3. rnonthi; 
U . yf?ar 

Which of the followin^i ntepfl Id normally 
inr'luded in a yearly check of awitchgear 
componentn? 

1 . Checking for burned out indicating 
1 runp.'J 

Tenting the operation of the owitch- 
gear position-changing mechanloms 

3. Wiping all duBt from the bun baro and 
Irinulatirig material 

U, KficYi of the above 
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8-10. 



a-u. 



When the main contuctor ".witch opens and 
nhu-tj.'. (lowii thi- "Mf/in*;, /irul the oil prcii- 
Ljurt; Indl-vitor huU> 1 i/znt, u[- , t,h(? -r- 
ator'iJ ori(/inf.» oil j)r'*:;:jure h?t:: lVill*ni 



lV*r::'<nnel '.^n^J^af;', 



in worklr.*/ on 



an '.;ner- 
I'T'.jr.i 



ground and have adf^auale ii/.'^hting. 



L(?arning Objective: IdonLil'y riindaincn'-ai.n 
ol' troubicjJhootinc: ^^HCR contro] iod rf?gu- 
I at, or Li . 



8-lY. You arv r<,;;ibU*i;hooti ng a full-wave 

recti fiiT n:\} hav- th^i ohmineter hooked 
up to the No. 3 p'ii^'' l.orininal and No. h 
•minus terminal of the rectifier. V^iat 
kind oV ohnimeter reading indicate:' a 
fault-y rect I {'ier? 

L. Hi^/h 
?, . Low 
3 . IJone 

In troubleshootinp; the component parts of 
the SRCH controlled regulator, for which 
of the following do you check the Gat ara- 
ble reactor? 



8-ir*. Vniich of the following will cause a power 
recti f ier to fai. L? 

L- Kxt:'M^r.' I ve current 

. Kx c e u L". I V c vo i t age 

3. LacV. of jruicon lubricant 

h. I'jich of the above 



8-J. 



8-II4. 



8-l';>. 



8-L6. 



I'ne re:; i :3 tancf of a power r(?ct,ifier i.s 
'reater when the direction wf current 
flow i'j, from pluJ^ to mlnu:^ thnn wh m the 
dli'ection iv> niinurj to plut:. 

V/lien does a ivilicon cont ro.i l.-d recti lie r 
allow direct currt.'nt to flowf 



Only when a Jai-ge 
ai)plied tc> its 
Only when a j^malJ 
lii applied to its 
Only when a small 
i:: applied to its 
Only when a larg(.* 
is applied to itr. 



pos ! t, i \ e v^^l tag ■* 
gate (>f'rmina 1. 
poiWtive vol * ige 
gate terminal 
negat ive voltage 
gate terminal 
negative voltage 
gate terminnJ 



1 . Resistance 

2. Contir*.uity and groundfi 

3. Excer-isive voltage 
U. Excessive current 

8-I9. VAien placed in a circu^b, what component 
of the SRCR controlled regulator is used 
to r.inooth out rough direct current? 

1 . SaturabJ e reactor 

2. Power rectifier 

3. Choke 

h. Any ol tnc above? 



lU^Vrv to tf.'xtbook figure 9-'iO. At which 
terminals ol* a silicon controlled rectifier 
r:hould you r'/celve an ohnimeter reading of 
10 to :.";0 ohin.'J? 

I . Anfjde aiui ('athode 
l:". , C/ithode and Gate 
^. Cathode and Plgtaii 
U . Anode and Gate 

V/hieh type of recti fiern i ri generatlnt: 
Stat if. n o'luipment alNiw:: all the alternat- 
i rjg current to flowV 

1 . r^lnglt- diode 
'.'■I. F'ower SCH 
3. Full -wave 



Identify fundamentals of designing an 
overhead po\. jr distribution system. 



IU?.0, V/liich of the following are basic factors 
to cont: Ider in designing a power line? 

1. Transformer- sizes, class of poles, 
and route 

2. loV' hei/^hts and the number of men 
nc 'icd to pike poles 

3. 'IVans former sizes, load requirements, 
and number of croasarms needed 

U. Pole heights and direction that poles 
face on long runs 

8-Pl.' The 1-tu-lO el/insi f ieation of wooden poles 
Indicates the capability of a pole to re- 
sii'.t an applied load at what point or 
f)oint3 on the pole? 



1. 



Midpoint between top and bottom of 
the pole 

?. feet from the top of the pole 
'6 feet from the bottom of the pole 
10, 15 and 20 feet from the top of 
the pole 
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8-22. Which of the following types of insulators 8-26. 
iij designed for use with u 36,000- volt 
dLstributif.Mi i;y:i tcriiV 

1. One-piece porcelain pin 
Two-piece porcelain pin 
3. Suspension 
. Kach of above 

8-23. A primary voltage distribution feeder 

cfin be made to have a no-voltage condi- 
tion and can b(,« held in that condition 
while repairs are being made on the 
secondary line, if the feeders are equip- 
ped with 

1. a secondary protective* device 8-27. 
cl. an oil circuit brefik^ir • 
3. lightning arresters 
U. disconnect switche;: 

^-2h. Which of the follow. . ^'- ait ; r '-ange- 

ments is provided by trinf "ester? 

1. 'ihort circuit for h vf/it.iges and 

op*:n circuit for li'.*^ vO.tages 8-28. 

2. ohort circuit for line voltages and 
open circuit for high voltages 

3. Short circuit for direct current and 
open circuit for alternating current 

U. Short circuit for alternating current 
and open circuit for direct ir-.-f^nt 



Learning Objective: Describe procedures 
and equipment fox* raising and guying poles. 



8-25. The minimum distance between gains for- 
crosGarms where the voltage of the cir- 
cuit will NOT exeocd 3,700 volts munt be 8-29 
at iit:A[3T 

1. 12 in. 

2. l8 in. 
'\. 'A in. 
)i. U8 in. 



Why should a pole hole be 6 inches larger 
on all sides than the pole, and why must 
the hole be larger at the bottom than at 
the top? 

1. To allow for wood expansion due to 
water absorption and to prevent undue 
strain on the pole 

2. To allow for tamping and for shifting 
the pole to an upright position 

3. To allow cement to be added and to 
permit forming a cement cave 

U. To provide water drainage and to 

allow shifting the pole after it has 
been placed 

As each new position is reached in the 
process of raising a pole, the ./eight of 
the pole is temporarily supported by a 

1. butt head 

2. Jenny 

3. cant hook 
U . cross arm 

How is the term "facing the gains" related 
to the Job of setting power poles? 

1. On straight line runs the poles must 
be turned in their holes so the gains 
face each other in every other span 

2. On curved runs the poles must be 
turned in their holes so the gains 
face each other in every other span 

3. On straight line runs the poles must 
be turned in their holes so that the 
gains all face in one direction 

U. On curved runs the poles are set in 
any position as long as the gains 
moke the crossarm lie at right angles 
to the wire run 

In helping to set powerline poles, a 
piker should not brace his pike pole on 
his stomach . 
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8-33. WJiich type of anchor i recommended 
for u::e in i^and? 

i . Ilever creep 

'^ . Kxpendi rif^, 

3 . Log 

. ^'crcw 



Learning ObJec:liv(>: IdentifV fundamentals 
of inspecting and maintaining climbing 
oquipMCrnt . 




i 




\ 










\ 


2Pt 


. 



Kigur»? 8 A 

8-30. Which part:^ of figun.* BA i 1 1 ant rfitc- , an 
application of n iirifj gny , ft head guy, 
an arm guy, and a slab guy, in that or*d''r*? 

J . A, C, U, 1) 

?. B, D, A, C 

J. C, I), A, H 

)». C, A, H 

,8-31. fiuying a [kj1(' \:\ dorw: In or'd'jr to 

1. maJntaln proi^or lovffling of r^u\v^nv\lv^ 
A. k(M'i> thr poi.j.' In [jouit.lon find hel[) 

'J t r^.-ngth'jn It 
j. propr-rly nag tdie Indivldufil, wi rf.* nparis 

H. K»'eiJ a prj] ^--mfjun Lrd trfin;iiv>rm'.'r Vvnm 
pullirig a polf? (jut of n\\\M'U\i'M\. 

The purpo:J" .f thfj [)orv.'r l ain iit,raln innu- 
IfitorM fuv- in:n;rt»,»d In a guy in to 

I. . [)rot«'ct. th'' g\jy from **xcM!5nI,vo i-trwiln 

break \ip tho guy lnU> nhort, l*Tigtdi;i 
of f'loctricaJ.ly Irifjulated negmentM 
.•}. mfdcf; th(,* guy « ♦/if) lor to inn tal l 
)i . /iLIow fcjr oxparifJlon and contraction 
cjf the guy with t'^mperfituro .diangetJ 



8-3^1. Upon discovering enlarged tongue holes 
♦ on your safety belt, you ^jhuuld replace 
the safety belt . 

8-3^. The firct step in the periodic servicing 
of the I'.-ather in your climbing equipment 
is to 

1. rub down with a fujft cloth 

apply "neat* 3- foot oil" 
3. fipply saddle .';oap 
h. clean with a damp sponge and mild 

:;oap 

8-36. The maximum allowable diflere-nce in gaff 
length of a ^jair of climljers i 

v. I/l6 inch 

P. .1/8 Inch 

3. 1/J* Inch 

h. 3/8 inch 

8-3Y. The iH-oper length ol' the gaff on iinem/m's 
climbers Is at LKAl^T 

I. 1. i/'i Inch on the inner fact; 

1 l/p Inch on the outer f/iee 

3. I !./;' IrH.'ii on the Inner facvi. 

)i . l/)i Ini'h on the cjuter fac,' 

fJ-38. How should t,he> gaff'ii b(.' r-harpened? 

1. With n file, ljut- ru>L t.rj a ri'M.-d 1 ''pf^ Int 
. Wl th n ri 1 »' , to /I ruM-di epoint 
\. WIt,h arj enier-y whe-el, but. not to a 
needl(-p(J I nt, 

With an em'-ry wh'-e'l, to a need i<?po hit 



Lefirning Objective: FU-eogni/e technl'pKtn 
or prfictlcefi in pole cvlimbing find pole- 
top r».'sune i t.at I on . 



(A) 
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8-39. While <: limbing a polo with the aid of 8-J13. 
climb»?r:J, why rnu:t. you ^j;raji:p oa'-h cido oL' 
t-fi»j pf)W' wiMi y-Hir hand,'.? 

L. Tc oUpp'jrt a ^.-urt ol' yoir' w-'jight, 
^, To pi'ovide prop'ir bai.aru.'e 

1 . To aid in g i n k. i 1 1 g t h-j ^^^a f f 's in t o th e 
poJ e 

a. To rnaii^tai;i u i ff- L'jf/f^ed po:;ir.ion 

Yf)U have climbed a pole to the d(?Gir(jd l^-hU . 

height and hiave pointioned y-ur I'oet go 

that the lel'l foot ic, slightly above thie 

right and siiglitly bent. You are 'low 

r».'ady to Geeure the safety belt. Wliat iG 

your firi:t move? 

!. . Urisriapping one end of the safety strap 

2. V/rapping your right arm around the pole 
5. Crooking your left arm around the pole 
U. rapping une end of the safety strap 

with your left hand 



When working on a crof3sarm near the top 
of a pole, you should place the safety 
:;trap around the 

J. pole, Just under the crossarm 

2. pol*^. Just above the crossarm 

3. poU.*, just under the crossarm on ore 
side and over it on the other si ie 

h . cros sarin brace 

When giving pole-top resuscitation to an 
electric shock victim, you should provide 
extra support to the victim's body by 

1. bringing your safety L'-trap up between 
his legs 

2. attaching his safety strap to your 
D- rings 

3. attaching your safety strap to his 
D-ring;3 

U. placing your safety strap around both 
the victim and the pole 



Aft'M" y^ii have hearri the r^napping r;ound 
i rid i (jat i ng that the ..afety strap i^; se- 
rur^'d t'l the iJ-ririg, what should you do 
n.xt? 

1. ri'«l"a:;t* your icVt, arm I'rom the pole 
Che jk y(.ni^ tool belt for the 1/jols 
you will need 

I/jok at the snap trj rnake :;ure it iv, 
:w."jiired to tht^ ring 
U. Te'i;T thr* titrap with your weight, 

B-lt;'. A ;;trikf*r whn i.'; at)out to climb a newly 
:-,'"t pc)l»* frhe'ckf. his body bf.*lt and .TaJ'fty 
sti'aiJ, Glipfi a line wrencii and a line hfun- 
iw:r uit.o the tool loops orj his body belt, 
and begint; to climb. What otiier stepr^- 
::h./Uld th(.' [Striker have taken b^.'fore 
• r 1 imb 1 ng thrj p(A''? 

1. lin r5h'>\iid have t'jiit.f-d t,he j^jI'S and he 
rdiou 1 d have check^.-d his c 1 1 mbers 
He shuald have t/iken a handllne up to 
j^iii 1 up hin line wrf'och and haxruner, 
and he shiDuld hfLve t.eiited the pole with 
a plk'.' jjoic 

il" :;yioiJld nave frh'.'cked b\:: cilmberji, 
and he* iJhouLd have carrl'vi hln toolM 
In hi:.; h/Uid 
U. lif ;:h<>'Uld havrj placet! ail his tool:j in 
a (ran van bag hooked to hli) body belt, 
/ujd h" :;houJd have checked hi:; cllmbcrn 



8-l»5. Unlike the artificial respiration admin- 
istered to- a victim in the prone position, 
the pole-top resuscitation method uses 

1. a cycle frequency of approximately 12 
times per minute 

2. continued repetition of cycles until 
the victim regains consciousness or 
is pronounced dead 

3. repeated pressure against the abdomen 
1». steady rhythm of repeated movements 

i]-hfj. What treatment should you give to an 

electric shock victim as soon as he re- 
gainn consciousness? 

1. Wrap him in a blanket and keep him 
lying qui' tiy 

2. Get hirn to swallow some whiskey or 
Gome hot coffee 

3. P'oi'ce him to otand up and move around 
h. Place him in a oitting position until 

help arrlVca 
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0-52. 



LeHi-niiift Olijoct ive : Point out practices 
i.n niisliif/ mount, in^ c ro^LUirinij nnd 
i3t ringing and lyln^ in fori'luctor.: . 



B-l+T. Aa^iime that you have mouiit(Mi a crosGfinn 
on a pole. After you set the pole, what 
□ tepii complete the crosjsarm iuG tall at ion? 

1. Leveling the croosam and facjtening 
the crossarm braces to the pole only 

2. Leveling the crossarm and tightening 
the through-bolu only 

3. Tightening the through-bolt and far.- 
tening the croBsarm braces to the pole 
only 

U. Leveling the crossarm, fastening the 
braces to the pole, and tightening 
the through-bolt 

8-U8. normally the conductors are taken from 
a reel which is 

L. mounted on a fr^-eiy revolving axle 

2. hel<i solidly in place 

3. rolled over the ground 

It. J) laced on its side and fre?.* to turn 

When a crew is stringing several spans 
at once, how are the wires initially 
sagged? 

L. Less on one end nearest the cable 
reel and more on the other end 

L\ Less on the end farthest from the 
cable reel and more on the cable 
reel end 

3. To the correct sag in a span on either 

end of the group of spans 
U. To the correct sag at the center span 

8-50. At 30°F, the desired sag for a 200-foot 
span of AW(; No. 2 wire is 20 inches. In 
comparison, the desired ;.^ag for I, his span 
of wire at 60°F is 

] . 10 inc:hes or l(?ss 

2, between 10 and 1!> inches 

3. more than 20 inches but less than hO 
i nches 

h. the Sfune, 20 inches 

6-'jl. Wlien should tie wires be placed on the 

conductors' irisul/itors once the conductors 
are strung and sagged? 

1. As soon as possible after st/lnglng 

2. After exactly 2 hours 

3. After 1/2 hour to h hoiirrj depending 
upong the length of the run 

h» After 2h hours regardless of size of 
wire or length of run 



Concerning the use of tie wire in tying 
in conductors, which of the following 
statements is true? 



1 , 



Do not wrap tie wire too tl(/h.ly 
around primary conductors oi" 
i nsulators 

Alwayr. use number 2 tie wire 
I'reviously used tie wires that are 
long enough may be reused 
Always use annealed tie wire 



8-53. What should be the minimum clearance 
through air between a metal insulator 
pin and a crossarm brace; 

1. 1/2 in. 

2. 1 1/2 in. 

3. 3 in. 
U. 5 in. 

8-5I4. Lag screws may be driven into place when 
the entire length of the screw is used. 



Learning Objective: Indicate types of 
r-adio interfernece produced by powerlines. 



In items 8-55 through 8-57, select from column 
B the type of interference that results from 
the cause in column A. 



A . Causes 



8-55. Nonlinear rectifica- 
tion in a corroded 
connection 

8-5''j. Local i/.ed excessive 
voltage stress 

8-57. Ionization of the air 
when the voltage 
gradient exceeds a 
cr i tical value 



B. Types of 

Interference 



Corona 

Cross modu- 
lation 



3. Spark dis- 
charge 

U, Eddy currents 



Learning Objective: Identify operating 
principles and installation practices for 
distribution transformers . 
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8-'j8. A ^ll•y-^7p*' ^rfm:^ t'-ormer is cooled by trana- 
iVr of h'-?it I'n-n; Ui'^ t. an i'. former to fii r 
.iurrv.uui') t nr. i i. . 

6-59. Ill '^n oil-ril.lv?-i distril)ut.ion tram; former 
with a corrugated metal :;ase, the corru- 
i.7itIof-i3 ir^er-vrt/.o trie ability of the unit 
■j'j .ii J;', i pate ri-.-'it to the air*. Tne* 
.jcrvos to 

1. r*'-"luce ed'.iy '..'urr-eiitiJ 

2. i'jbricato thf^ moving par-tii 

cari-y the heat from the coilr. to the 
surface of the case 
h. provide a buttor path for electromag- 
♦it.'ti^r t'lux than air provide:: 

8-60. V/}iieh m<?tho'l of mount i/if/, a :u:ialJ train-:- 
i'ormer should you us*;* iV the i,<'i^teGt in 
mount, irn.; ^^ear* i:: at hand? 

1, A lii f !//:].'.• rv'i'.irr^.:,:. m^'thod 

r A douh ].'-.' crossarm inr, talJation 
'5. A tW(j-poLe mounting platform 
U, '■n\i' [loie u:>i.!U'; through-bn.Lt bracket 
.•. '.i.: r ■ -nii i ' ni 



^ When answering items 8-6l emd 8-62, assume 
that a secondary is wired as ixlustrated 
in figure 8b and the accidental connection, as 
f-'hown, was due to a live primary line falling 
on a secondJ'ry iiervice drop wire. 

8-6l . At the time of the accident, what was the 
voltagf3 on the appliance and why? 

1. Zero volts, because the voltage short 
would cause the associated substation 
circuit breaker to open 

2. 110 volts, because the secondary of 
the transformer is wired in series 

3. 220 volts, because the neutral is 
wired to ground at the substation 

h. 2,300 volts, because there is no volt- 
age or current path to ground 

8-62. What action, if any, must be taken to pre- 
vent injury to persons and damage to prop- 
erty in the event of this type of an 
accidental connection? 

1. Install fuses in the transformer 
secondary 

2. Install a grounded iwre at the service 
switch to the neutral wire and the box 

3. Install fuses in the transformer 
secondary hot wires 

h , None 




SUBSTATION 
CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 



TRANS- 
FORMER 



MOV---' 
220V- 



^> 



ACCIDENTAL 
CONNECTION 



■^2500 VOLTS 



7"f^ APPLIANCE 
"^(PLUGGED INTO 
RECEPTACLE) 



^ O- 



SERVICE 

SWITCH 

(qLOSEO) 



LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 



Flgurf f!li 
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f'T' 'HI Ih" b:i .•• 
tho r(>vi wa3 6 



^j'<MiT\(i rod rifii; bf-on i'u;ta.l lo.*d 
t ai.K:: uV a ;k) l<.:~moujittj(.i 
Th" r'.i't w?t.; Icx'ut.e.i h iru'hefi 
th'.- and tho lop nV 

incfifj:; bv'iow grciurid lev»*I. 



8-65. 



ground wirt^ wa:-. run down the poLo, 
t.; i...' i t'> \hc polo, and c<:)nnocted to the 
.:i;M r-:'d. Thin i ns lat i < ^n wu:J ur^:^uit-- 
i.v Lt.-c:j.'J;;^' th*? , 'round 



b-66. 



r.:^d v:ii> too nlone tu the 
r<^d w:t.: driven too far 
w 1 T"t: wuii r, tapl.f.Mi to th 
wuv WHij ri'it pr- ,'toc ti.'d 
darnaP;o 



down 
■ pole 

froin mechunlcui 



■what is tho <•( 
.;:onn'ji;tfd wye- 



^11. volta^//' or a trariG former 
-wye wlirm tii'.- i^rimary voltage 



8-67. 



I 



NEUTRAL X 




The trany forffiCT'^ 
nec ted 



in figure 8C are con- 



1. 
2. 

'3. 



delta-del tn 
de^ it a- wye 
wye- del ta 
wye -wye 



What type of connection is made for three- 
phase power loads if one of three single- 
phase trans fc^rmer 13 in a bank fails? 

1. Delta-delta 

2 . Open-delta 

3 . Si ngle-phase 

U, Two single-phase transformers in 
parallel 

One of three 3T.5-kVA transformers con- 
nected delta-delta is removed from a 
bank which normally produces 115-5 kVA. 
The remaining two are connected open- 
delta. What is the approximate amount 
of power that is now available without 
overloading the transformers? 



1. 50.0 kVA 

2. 65.0 kVA 

3. 75.0 kVA 
h, 96,5 kVA 

8-68. You have connected three single-phase 
trans I'ormers delta-wye for both light 
and three-phase power. Which of the 
following voltage combinations is now 
possible? 

1. r i ;i|/l*'-phas<. from only one transformer 

nnd tiir('',^-phare from all three 
r. :;i ri,:I' -phase ui.d three-phase from all 

tlljv.'.; 

3. j ru',i*-'-phane from each transformer 
and thrr^e-pliaje from all three 
together 

h. Single-phase from one transformer 
and three-phase from the other two 

8-69. VHiich of the four secondary wires ean be 

used for 110-volt single-phase loads after 
tliree single-pliase transformers are con- 
nected delta-wye for both 3lngle-]3har>e 
lights and three-phase power? 

1. Any two of the phase wires 

One of the phase wires and the neutral 
3. Any two phase wires and the neutral 
h. Kither one of two particular phase 
wires and the neutral 
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Assignment 9 



Over hi- ad Povf^r l)\ iw.vihux.ifAi ( ;r. ^ i hjiiM ; \ 
Undere^ round Power D is tr i but, i on ; (:frfu.';i.m ' '•-f . i 

TMv^booK :^AyKDTF^/^ lOCiC-^ll: Paiges ■j^>0-397 



i.'./'ir'ti I [iK 'Jb.jvc 1 1 '/tj ; Indl'.ja'^i <:jp»^ rat i ri/<^ 
pri ri'; I ].«.■:; ol" :'.treet Jif/htirig cir'cuiv:; 



i:; su})p.li'-M by 'i lr.'in;3 1 f.'rT:."r vbit-h t:i:i. in- 
Lain:-; -i c.>n.; t,.'in 

i. 7nit,.'L(^o 
?. . c•urr^■nt. 

, )•■/'.• r CacL'jr 

■ ' . "n :;orfJ^J^ 1 I r,hl irir,, why I:' a b'i.!l:i;3l u:;'m1 
- ■ • . iii'jrcujv/ vai)0)' ^JtirtpV 



9-^1. In noc t i.onal i zing an opon-loop nerier* 

circuit, you find that the lamps in tne 
i^horted section of the circuit will not 
li|E/ht up, but tho lamps In the rest of 
the circuit will J ight up. VHiich of the 
following ^jtatements about, this sorio;=: 
ci rouit is TRUE? 

I, Op-ens exi:;l: in both sections 
P. The open is in the Ghorted socti'jn 
3. The* open is in the section that, was 
not Lihorted out 



Learning Objective: Point out principleci 
(jf Identifying and arrangiriK obstruct.ion 
] ights. 



L<} .l.imif, oarr't-nt I' ) t.he Ifuiip 

'i'o .;uppj.7 IfUTip wi^h a n','gatJV' 

vo I '.ag'j 

i, iV) j.r'jvidf.' a jJ. iot- rcui t, \.<j t,h<' l;a:iji 

for' '^xtt'Tnal. '^onti'''!. 
^1. 'I'o "iiab.!'..' rnor" than on*',' ! 'Uiip lo b'.- 

i ightc'l 

Whu.'h ol' Int; I'ullowin// tjundi tir^ns ii'. l iK'-ly 
< la t:'j.','- ' th'.' .] fijrip;; '>V a wcrlc:: 'Mf'.'uit. t.-.j 

burn dimly? 

i. . Du f"(; 1 17" 1 fLinp ' )V 1 ajiip;; 

IJ'.' I''.",: 1 1 V'.' ret-;u] at'jr 
.•{. lU''Wn [^rliri'u'y J'li:.' 
'i . 'JV'M'i'.ja'li.'d r"/*iil ai.ur- 



9-'^. What, should be the color and minimum 
candl'.'-power of obstruction light. s? 

I, F^.)d, 10 candlepower 

f.!. Avi at, ion red , 100 candlepower 

3. Blue, 10 candlepower 

h. Blue, 100 candlepower 

'J-h. In addition to lightn at the top, how 

many intermediate sets of lig;hti5 will be 
ne(.*ded for a vertical structure U^O i'vjtl 
Uiil? 

1 . ■ Ml* • 

U Three 
h. Four 
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9-T. What is the maximum distance between 

ligiits on ov«M*ht'ud wiring that is located 
3,000 foot from an i-Ilt* Ld? 

1. 50 ft 

2. 150 ft 

3. 300 ft 
h. 600 ft 



Learning Objective: Indicate construction 
features of manholes, ducts, and trenches. 



9-8. Which of the following manholes should 

the CEs find most suitable for installing 
cables without bending them sharply and 
dajnaging their lead sheatlis and without 
being cr.^iped for head room? 

1. 5-ft deep cir-ular manhole 

2. 5-ft deep y. 'j tan^/ij ! mt* manhole 

3. 7- ft deep --Hi' * • ' nanhole 
h. 9- feet de^.■: i:.^^:ihole 

9-9. Water drainage from each manhole should be 
provided by moans of 

1. duct3 that slope away irom the manhole 

2. pumps installed at the manhole 

3. a central drain hole, a drain line, 
and a sump for the manhole 

k. a series of drainage holes bored in 
the deck of the manhole 

9-10. Which of th(j following tools should be 

used to turn down the ends of Orangeburg 
tile ducts which have been cut to an odd 
length and are to be Joined? 

1. Hacksaw 

2. File 

3. Field tooling lathe 
U. Hacking knife 

9-il. What is the minimum depth below ground 
level that duet work sliould be placed? 

1. 1 ft 

2. l8 in. 

3. '^1 ft 
h. 30 in. 



9-12. To aid in performing a future task, which 
of the following actions should the crew 
perform as it connects the lengths of 
duct? 

1. Allowing space for at least 3 inches 
of cement under the lowest duct line 

2. Laying-in a pulling wire 

2. Sloping the duct line from the center 

of the run to the manholes 
h. Installing only six lines of ducts 

between manholes 

9-13. You are preparing a cable for pulling. 
After securing the bolt to the end of 
the cable, the end of the cable is made 
watertight by 

1. sweating (soldering) the wire ends 
to the wire binder 

2. beating the ends of the cable over 
the solder sweat 

3. wrapping tape between the bolt and 
the lead sheath 

k. closing the sheath down against the 
bolt and wiping between the sheath 
and bolt with melted solder 

9'lk. The reel of textbook figure 11-8 is 

properly positioned. What is likely to 
happen as cable is pulled from the reel 
irto the manhole? 

1. The protective boot will fall into 
the manhole 

2. The bend in the cable will reverse 
itself 

3. The reel will turn clockwise 

h. The reel Jacks will slide toward 
the edge of the manhole 

9-15. Suppose cable is being winched into a 

duct from a reel that is in sight of the 
winch operator. Which of the following 
is a duty for the operator? 

1. Inspecting the cable for defects as 
it pays off the reel 

2. Seeing that the cable pays off the 
reel properly 

3. Sending signals to the man who guides 
the cable into the duct 

k. Making sure the vinch line winds onto 
the reel properly 



Learrin^ Ob}ectlve: Idr.-Mtify practicer^ in I.-arning Objective: Recognize principles 

cable piiJLlii//. ^'^''^ techniques of splicing cable In an 

linderground power distribution system. 
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The following infoi'mation, and the table 
^ below » fti-e no be aised ea^ needed » to 
answer itemu 9- U') * hvou^fli ':)-21 , An electrical 
system is to bo ins lulled iii an airfield . Man- 
holes and handholes are to b^? conii true ted on the 
Jobsite by a crew of Builders. As a Construc- 
tion Electrician, you nr*i a member of the elec- 
trical crew. You v: ^ ! b-.v working with a aingio- 
conductor, 300-MCM, Lead-covered, rubber- insula- 
ted cable. All cable splicing will take place 
in the manhole or handholeij. 



CODE 
NO 


SIZE OF 
LARGER 
CONDUCTOR 
AWC OR MCM 


DIMEN5I0HS (tHCHE5) 




CON- 
NECTOR 
LENGTH 


A 


B 


LEAD 5LELVE 


1 D 


LENGTH 




6 


1 


9 


1 h 


3 V, 


1 




3 


1 h 


9 


2 


3 S 






2 


1 h 


9 


2 


3 ''J 






2/0 


2 h 


n 


2 


4 <] 






A/0 


2 h 1 


11 


2 h 


4 \i 


1 ' ] 




350 


2 h 


11 


2 


A ' J 


1 ' J 




500 


2 h 


12 


3 


4 \ 


1 *j 




750 J 3 


13 


3 v, 


5 


2 




1500 j 3 h 


18 


5 


5 


i y» 


10 


2000 j 3 h 


18 


6 


\ 6 '/i 


3 '/, 



9-17 . When do you place the scrapea and coated 
sleeve on one of the cable ends? 

1. Right after smoothing the inside of 
the sleeve 

2. Just prior to tinning the connector 

3. ?ight after solderin^^ the connector 
to the conductors 

^, JusL prior to reinsulating the Joint 

For items 9~l0 and 9-19, refer to 
figure 9^. 

9-l8. What is the distance of A? 

1. 3 1/2 in. 

2. ^ 1/2 in. 
^ 3/1^ in. 

. 5 3/1^ in. 

Q-19. is the distance of B? 

1. 1 in. 

2. 1 ll^ in. 

3. 1 1/2 in. 
^. 1 3/1^ in. 



Straight Joint, 5000- volt rubber-insulated. 

9-l6, All water is removed from a manhole be- 
* )io cable splicing begins in order to 
rever.*, 

1. methane gas from accumulating 

sp'lces from absorbing moisture while 
they are D'-Ing made 

3, worKin^j ci^iidi tioris from becomi ng un- 
saf e 



LEAD SLEEVE 



SCRAPE 



REMOVE RUBBER-FILLED TAPE 



|^B-»|*B-* 



NATURAL BELL 







1 ^ — 


B 1 




////. 








L2 
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9-20. At this stage, you have placed the split 
sle'jve connector over Ihf; conductors. 
Cotton tfipr Iji tJu^n wrapped arov d the 
ends of the ini;uJati(in in order to keep 
the insulation form .^c-ltiag or catching 
I'ire. Now, how do you permanently affix 
the connector to the conductors? 

1. By crimping the connector onto the 
conductors 

2. By soldering with a sold^-ring iron 
and wire solder 

3. By soldf-Ting with a butane torch and 
bar solder 

h. By pouring molten solder over the 
connector 

9-21. Copper, solder, and lead filings or 

grains should be removed from the insula- 
• isfj ^ind the bare metal at the area of 

;r-lice by 

. . .-.craping with a flat file 

pouring molten lead or solder over 
the area 

3. pouring hot taping oil over the area 
U. spraying the area with compressed air 

9-22. The last taping step in completing the 
splice involves the use of 



1. friction tape, half-lapped, built up 
in two layers 

2. rubber tape, half-lapped, built up 
5/16 inch over the connector 

3. friction and rubber tape, half-lapped 
bui] t up 5/8 :nch over the connector 
and cable insulation 

U. rubber and friction tape, half-lapped 
built up 5/16 inch over the connector 
conductors und cable insulation but 
tapering down at the ends of the wrap 

9-23. You are now ready to wipe the lead sleeve 
to the cable. The lead sheath is scraped 
clean and stearine flux is applied for a 
distance of 3 inches back on each cable. 
After you center the sleeve over the 
spLiije area, what is the next step? 

1. Dressing the ends of the sleeve to 
.orm a tight fit around the cable 
sheath 9-2?. 

^. Wiping bhe aietive lu the cal-lc ^hc^th 
by the stick-and-torch method 

3. Wiping the sleeve to the cable laheath 
by the hot-lead ladling method 

U. Applying paper pastern on the sleeve 
and the cable sheath 



9-2i+. Assume that ym have performed all uhe 
proper operations in preparation for 
wiping a Joint. Tlien you prepare the 
wiping metal. If you have no thermometer, 
how can you tell when the metal is the 
proper temperature and ready to be used? 

1. Vrnen the metaJ takes on a bluish color 

2. When a paster paper inserted int.^ 
metal and removed irameiiately c 
out scorched and about to tars* 

f lajnes 

3. Wlien the metal r..juT3 easily from a 
ladle 

U. When a small stick of pressboard in- 
serted in the metal and removed immed- 
iately turns black 

9 .25. The Joint must be tinned in order for the 
wipe to come out properly. Tinniup; is 
accomplished by 

\, pouring solder over the Joint until it 
flows easily from the Joint 

2. placing a small furnace under the Joint 
until the solder sputters when dripped 
on the Joint 

3. directing a gasoline torch along the 
side of the Joint unti'l the solder 
flows easily 

U. directing an acetylene torch over the 
Joint until the solder flows easily 
on the Joint 



If you are experienced at the Job of 
wiping a lead sleeve "to a lead cable 
sheath, you may find that the wipe is 
improperly shaped, or later, when it is 
placed under an air pressure test, that 
it leeiks. In the case of a misshaped 
wipe, what is your best corrective 
action? 



1. 



3. 



Using a gasoline torch to reshape or 
seal the sleeve wipe 
Using a soldering iron to repair the 
sleeve discrepancies 

Removing the sleeve and starting over 
Melting the wiping lead off by pouring 
meltod lead over it and making a new 
wipe 



You connect the pressure gage to the lead 
mIcc'/c tc TzcLi'.c cr. ai;* prewbure tost. What 
should be the pressure of the air you pump 
into the sleeve? 



6 psi 
15 psi 
25 psi 
50 psi 
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<I Vi'i'kin^: in Ji manhole. WV,at 



9-30. 



9-31. 



?ir;d :n; !! j:.ui''' wi^h h-' i ^ a:, i I i ^^h 
wri::'j"- 1 .) i 1 -t^ 'ak" .1 va:'^i i j- .* 1 vh 

J :ppe:' o'^nacv' toi' is i:i:.'>t.a.; If.- 1 
^he .-r-pjiuciorj di t'l'ereat.ly 



ir. Lji:L:v, a cat:." Lictj w:' 

I ha* th.o no", i i:' e::oMgh to v 

:*.ht?alh each "li'l by at, leabt. 



V, 



inch 
i;:ch 



Cable ^a^s 3i;-^iii:i Li-^n:. ify a cabie- ana 
it,s v-.^ilage. A* which f the fellf.wing 
pla;;f:> Jh ild * afTc be a*-^acy;^ai *.> ^h.e 
cable V 



tl: nat. i on 



9-35. 



1. La-'h r.any.ole and -able 
point 

;.\ ^^a c h nan h t-> 1 ' ' ■ / 

Each t^enni:. i' ! ~ a : oin*. only 
^. Each cable te: " :~clnt 

What :>nGuIi you do to re luce vol ir, in 
tapin^b a spli'e? 

1. Half lap and Giant, tne tape in t;, 
connector* area and at the Gpllce • 

^\ Stretch the tape in the conne:tor area 
and at the splice ends 

3. Tape the con:. ec tor area and splice 
end to build up these areas first 
tjje a Torming tcol in the connector 
area and at tne GpLice ''*nds 

'.^nile injecting resin slowly into a tape- 
cast splice with a pressure gun, you 
should stop inje'.;tin^; Wnen the 

1. resin r'jns out of th*^ vent ir, tb.e 
splice ajid all air escapes 

2. splice doubles in size 

3. g"un pressure is unable to overcome the 
built-up pressure in the splic*^ 



1 , W>-ftr a I' l.' mask 

w>^i'k and vt.':/Ilate the marU^.-^le i I" 
necesrary 

•s. Take a p^^ver blower into the rrivanhole 
and operate it at all times for venti- 
lation 

. Lover an oX^'ac-.-tylone torch into the 
manhole before entering to burn off 
the gas fumes 

^rthich of the following practices is 
reconimended when handling hot oil or 
lead? 

1. Walk with a shuffling step when 
carrying a kettle of hot liquid; 
local » the furnace far enough away 

f : on na; hol^.. o that hot metal will 
not splash i^ to ..hem 

2. Move quickly but carefully when 
carrying a kettle of hot liquid; 
locate the furnace near working 
spaces so the kettle will not have 
to be carried far 

3. Move with long, slow steps when 
carrying a kettle of hot liquid; 
locate the furnace away from all 
working spaces to minimize danger 
of spills 

^. Always carry a kettle on a kettle 
carrier, making sure the path is 
clear; locate the furnace near the 
working space so the hot liquid need 
not be carried far 
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LruniinK Ob^^vt.ive: Reccgr.izc operating 
; riiio i) 1 of a it-lophvirie svLitrin and 
t,t;rhr. • 'Uir':. lU' iiii-.talliriK telephone lines. 



B the Luouli^^n Lijshts hjivir.^. 
c'^iuinn A. 



A. 



9-3S. Red 
9-:T- blue 



At the ends T 'hv- 
runw:iy 

At ihe r'oiivay land- 
ing area 

On obstruct i^^r.'.; atid 
hazards in and 
around the airport 

Along the edges of 
taxi way 3 



9-39. The barret tes ujied for militar:/ runway 
approach lighting are arrays of lights 
level with the runway. Each array 
consists of 

1. one steady ligr." and five flashing 
lights 

2. :^:ve flashing lights 

3. >- steady lights 

u. ::.vc green lights and five blue lights 

9_U0. What is the main factor in lighting an 
ai rfield? 

1. Lighting the approaches 

2. Sequential lighting 

3. Lighting the runways 
u. Expedient lighting 

:^-l4l. Failures of the underground wiring used 
for airfield lighting can usually be 
predicted and prevented by 

1. special inspections after heavy rains 
or severe weather 

2. periodic megger tests 

3. periodic tests of regulators and 
transformers 

frequent i.ispecticnr. of fixtures 
and pull-pits 



■•y-M.'. In addition t.o !i li'anr.trA tt and a re- 
ot^iver at each of two locations, a 
single tel«.'phone circuit contains 

: . 'I means "f sigr;aling 

. source of electrical energy 
wiring circuit 
'f . All the above 

9-^3. All of the following features are found 
in the telephone transmitter EXCEPT a 

1. chamber packed with small grains of 
carbon 

2. flexible metallic diaphragm 

3. U-shaped magnet 

U. movable carbon disk 

9-UU. Sound waves cause the resistance in series 
with a telephone battery to vary. This is 
done by using the energy of the sound to 

1. move an electromagnet in a magnetic 
field 

2. compress carbon granules between two 
electrodes 

3. move a permanent magnet inside a coil 
I. induce a voltage in an induction coil 

9-li'3. Ringing current for telephone installations 
that use local battery sets is furnished 

by 

1. dry cell batteries 

2. transformers 

3. hand-operated generators 
h. wet cell storage batteries 

9-U6. The induction coil in a telephone set 
serves as a 

1 . step-up transformer for transmitter 
signals only 

2. step-up transformer for transmitter 
and receiver signals 

3. stepdown transformer for signaling 
current and receiver signals 

U. stepdown transformer for transmitter 
signals 
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9-i*7. WVuil practical purpose is served by the 

connect. iun btftween the primary and second- 
ary of tho induction c^ii in a typical 
field teLophone uet? 

I. Tht? number of turn? in the primary 

coil is reduced 
.\ The li umber of lurnj in the L^econdary 

coil\ is reduced 
3. Fewer handset cord ^^'^nduc toru are 

needed 

ii. Voice current J from the transmitting 
to the receiver in the siur.e set are 
eliminated 

9~U3. The magnetic field of the hand-operated 
generator used in telephone circuits to 
provide signaling service is provided by 
exc itor coils . 

9-149. The back-and- forth motion of the ringer 
armature in a telephone set is produced 
by 

1. breaker contacts on the clfipper 

2. current alternations in the ringing 
signal 

3. a spring switch on the magneto crank 
it. a ;ipring-movuited contact on the hook 

switch 

9-50. A long telephone transmission line is one 
whose length equals or exceeds the wave 
length of the transmitted signal, 

9-51. You can reduce the attenuation in a long 
field wire line by increasing the 

1, resistive load across the line 

2, series capacitance of the line 

3, shunt inductance across" the line 
U, series inductance of the line 



9-53. If you run field wire on poles that carry 
open wire lines, you must be certain that 

1. greater-than-normal sag is left in 
the field wire 

2, the field wire is placed above the 
open wire 

. icss-thnn-normal sag is left in the 
field Wire 
h. the field wire is placed below the 
open wire 

9-5U. Ai^sume that you wish to link a newly in- 
stalled tixchange at an advanced base with 
a nearby exchange that was set up earlier, 
Wliich of the following cables will you 
use for this purpose? 

1 . Post cable 

2. Toll cable 

3. Exchange cable 
Trunk cable 

9-55. When you run a telephone cable on poles, 
you will usually need a cable car to 

1. install the suspension strand 

2. pull tho cable into position 

3. install the cable rings and dragline 
h. tension the suspension strand 

9-56. When installing telephone lines at an 

advanced base, you will normally use pole- 
mounted terminal boxes to 

1. Join cable stubs to distribution frames 

2. Join buried cables to overhead open 
wires 

3. connect drop wires to main cable stubs 
h, terminate cables at exchanges 



9-52. Wlien used in conjunction with a 2-wire 
circuit in an emergency installation, a 
1-wire ground return circuit proves to 
be especially sensitive to 

1. attenuation 

2. inductive interference 

3. capacitive coupling 
h. mutual induction 
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Assignment 10 



riAVbDTflA I0^.'i6-H: Pages :^9- 



l/^jir-Li iiif.: Objective: Identify ope rat in 
pririclr.les uT n telephone switchboard. 



10-5. Assume that several conversations are 
taking place through a switchboard at 
one time. To select and cut into one 
of these circuits, the operator must 
use a 



1 (J- 1. , 



Incoming lines to a :i 
terminate on 



JWl 



tchboard ofi": 



1, switchboard terminalij 

distribution frames 
3, terminal bus bars 
U, connector banks 

10-2. -Terminals on the vortical side of a type-b 
switchboard arc used t^- connect 

1. outside lines to Juir.pers 

2. outside lines to line Jacks 

3. line Jacks to Jumpers 

!; . Jumpers to fuses and arresters 

10- j. Automat. ic signalling in a common bnttery 
line circuit is '.iccompl : shed by the use 
of 

relays 

i;er ies-connected lamps 
3. parallel-connectc'i lamps 
I. cutoff Jacks 

The universal cord circuit is ccmmonly 
'iLi^'d in m-ilitary switchboards because it 
Lt'rmi ts 

1, operation of common battery and local 
battei-y sets through a single exchange 
' 2. common battery operation of local 
battery sets 
3. operator selection of common battery 
or local battery operation 
automatic relay selection of called 
telephones 



1 . plug and hook switch 

2. plug 

3 . lever switch 

h, plug and key switch 

10-6. Switchboard ringing machines generate an 
output frequency that is the equivalent 

to 

1. 10 Hz 

2. 20 Hz 

3. 30 Hz 
U. 1+0 Hz 



10-7. 



Learning Objective: Recognize practices 
to the installation of a telephone subset. 



Wlien you install a telephone subset in a 
building, you must place a lightning ar- 
rester or other protective device between 
the 

1. main line and terminal box 

2. terminal box and drop wire 

3. drop wire and connecting block 
h. connecting block and instrument 
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10-8. 



10-9. 



vaiy is 
wireV 



drop wire clamp used on a drop 



10-12. 



To support thn cable stub where it. 
Joins the drop wire 
To keep the weight of the pole-to- 
baildirig ruii from straining the rest 
of the drop wire 

To keep the pole-tn-buildins run of 
drop wire from sagging 
To support the drop wire where it runs 
along the outside of the building 



.10-13. 



Which of the following devices is used to 
protect drop wire where it enters a 
building? 

1. Screw eye 

2. C-knob 

3. Porcelain tube 
1; . S-knob 



lO-lU. 



Wliich drawMig in figure 
proper way to connect a 
binding pcu-.tV 



lOA shows the 
drop wire to a 



1. 

2 

3. 



A 

B 
C 
D 



The wire which must always be connected 
to the right-hand terminals of protectors 
and connecting blocks is the 



1. 
2, 
3. 
h. 



ringer wire 
hook wire 
tracer wire 
tip line 



You can identify the hot or negative 
wire at any point in interior telephone 
wiring by the 



iO-lO. In grounding a lightning arrester, you 

should, when possible, connect its center 
terminal to a 

1. gas pipe 

2. lightning rod 

3. cold water pipe 
h, sprinkler pipe 

10-11. You are to connect a drop wire directly 
to an open main run wire. What type of 
support should you use for the drop wire 
when training it along the crossarra of a 
pole? 

1 . C-knob 

2. Insulated screw eye 

3. Bridle ring 
h. Drive ring 




10^ 





1. raised thread in t*ie cuter covering 

2, red tracer thread 
3- ridged insulation 

U, tinned copper conductor 

10-15. If several telephones connect to a 

single line, you will probably have to 
install a bell circuit for signaling 
recipients of calls. How is the signal- 
ing circuit related to the multiset 
telephone wiring? 

1. The telephone ringers are controlled 
by an external power source and push- 
buttons 

2. External signaling devices and con- 
trol buttons receive power from the 
telephone battery 

3. External pushbuttons control ringing 
of the instruments 

h. The signaling circuit is completely 
independent of the telephone wiring 



Figure lOA 
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Learning ObJcnrLive: Indicate funda- 
mentals of field telephone systems and 
techniques of installing, operating, 
maintaining, and troubleshooting them. 



10-22. The operator of an SB-22A/PT switchboard 
can interconnect phones by using the 

1, answering cord and a calling cord 

2, answering cord and a talk-ring cord 

3, operator's cord pack and a line drop 
U , operator's cord pack and a line pack 



10-23. 



10-16. Which of the following items of ciilitary 
telephone enuipment Includes its own 
120- volt a-^ power ^^trce? 

1. TC-2 

2. TTC-TA 

3. SB-22/PT 
U. TA-312/PT 

10-17. The SB-22A/PT switchboard gets its pcwer 
from 

1. a local 2U-volt d-c generator 

2. local batteries 

3. a 110-volt single-phase line 
U. a 110-volt single-phase generator 

IO-I8, The 12-line switchboard is designed to 
interconnect 

1. common-battery telephone lines for 
units up to and including a battalion 

2. common-battery telephone lines for 
units smaller than a battalion 

3. local-battery telephone lines for 
units smaller than a battalion 

U, local-battery telephone lines for 

units up to and including a batteilion 

10-19. The line signal for an SB-22A/PT switch- 
board is located in the 

1. operator's pack 

2. line pack 

3. generator section 
U. front cover 

10-20. What device signals the operator of a 
local -battery telephone system? 

1, Ringing machine 

2, Buzzing machine 

3, Electromechanical line signaJ. 
U. Solenoid-actuated click device 

10-21. The indicator ball on a 12-line switch- 
board is restored by 

1. an electromechanical device connected 
to the drop 

2. an electromagnet connected to the Jack 

3. the insertion of the operator's cord 
plug into the line Jack 

U. the switchboard operator, manually 



IC 



10-25. 



10-26. 



10-27. 



The purpose of the ringing equipment on 
the operator's pack of the 12-line 
switchboard is to permit the operator 
to connect ringing current to 

1. the calling telephone 

2. the called telephone 

3. either the calling or the called 
telephone 

U, the alarm equipment 

The operation of the eularm equipment on 
the operator's pack of the 12-line 
switchboard indicates to the operator 
that 

1, one of the line pack drops has 
operated 

2, a particular station is signalling 
the switchboard 

3, one of the stations is inoperative 

In a properly installed SB-2aA/PT switch- 
board, how many pairs of BA-30 (l.5-volt) • 
dry cells are used and what voltage does 
each pair supply? 

1. 2; 6 V 

2. 2; 3 V 

3. 1; 3 V 
U. 1; 1.5 V 

When should you make the ground connec- 
tions on the 12-line switchboard? 

1. After connecting the telephone wires 
and installing the batteries 

2. After connecting the telephone wires 
but before installing the batteries 

3. Before connecting the telephone wires 
U. Before testing the line packs and 

operator's pack 

Where should the top of the ground rod 
for the 12-line switchboard be with 
respect to the surface of the ground? 

1. 3 in. above the surface 

2. 6 in. above the surface 

3. 3 in. below the surface 
U. 6 in. below the surface 
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10-28. Mow can two 12-.line switchboards be 10-33. 
urrarigf'J to hundlo aij many as 29 lines? 

L, By utilizing additional fiel^i phones 

for the extra servise 
J. By installing the smaller, more 

ir.oiern line packs 
3. By installing two of the served phones 

on one pair of binding posts 
'U. By removing the operator* s pack from 

one switchboard and installing five 10-31+. 

line packs 

10-29. When two 12-line switchboards are stacked, 
each board receives its power from 

1. its own di-y-cell batteries 

2. the dry-cell batteries of the other 
set 

3. the set with 12 line packs 
^» . the set with 1? line packs 



When two telephone users cannot communi- 
cate with each other,, but the operator 
can conmiunicate with each user separate- 
ly, the trouble is probably caused by 

1. rundo'^ batteries 

2. a defective handset-headset 

3. a defective operator's pack 
a defective line pack 

If the operator cannot ring any field 
telephone and everything eise functions 
normally, the trouble is probably caused 

by 



1. 



3. 



rundown bpfteries 

a defective handset-headset or run- 
down batteries 
a defective operator's pack 
a defective operator's pack or line 
pack 



^ Items 10-30 through 10-35, refer to the 

troubleshooting procedures for a 12-line 
switchboard. 

10-30. The most frequent cause of improper f\mc- 

tioning of the switchboard is 

1. night alarm switch left on 

2. dirt or corrosion on the telephone 
jack springs 

3. loose wire connections 
h. weak dry cells 

10-31- The user of a particular telephone cannot 
signal the operator because the drop on 
his line does not function. If every- 
thing else fianctions normally, the trouble 
is probably caused by 

1. rundown batteries 

2. a defective handset-headset 

3. a defective line pack 

U. a defective operator's pack 



10-35. The operator's alarm fails to operate 
when the drop of a line pack indicates 
that someone is calling the operator. 
Which of the following could be causing 
the trouble? 

1. Defective line pack 

2. Defective operator's pack 

3. Rundown batteries 
h. Each of the above 

10-36. If the internal batteries are not used, 
what external source is required to 
power the TA-312/PT? 

1. 3 V, alternating current 

2. 6 V, alternating current 

3. 6 V, direct current 
h, 10 V, direct current 

10-37. Which of the following maintenance re- 
quirements is performed weekly rather 
than daily? 



10-32. The operator cannot talk to or receive 
calls from any of the telephone users. 
Which of the following could cause this 
problem? 

1. A defective handset-headset 

2. A defective operator's pack 
3- A defective line pack 

h . Each of the above 



Checking the handset for proper 
mechanical action 

Checking the battery compartment for 
general deterioration 
Checking the buzzer 
Cleaning exterior surfaces 
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In items .10-3B through 10-JiO, select from 
column B the hookup nyntem for the EE-8 
that has the featured, in coluinii A. 



A. Features, 

lO-lSb, Has ranges up to 

360 milCL5 and uses 
hand gener^it.or for 
signaling 

10-39. ^^as ranges up to 
72 miles and uses 
hand generator Tor 
signaling 

iO-Uo. Uses local batteries 
for transmissions 
and common batteries 
for signaling 



B. Hookup Systt-ms 

1. CB switchboard 

2. LB switchboard 

3. Foint-to-point 
h. Local-to-point 



10-Uh. Which of the following switches serves 
as the basic unit of the step-by-step 
system? 

1. Lincfinder 

2. Connector 

3. Strowger 
li . elector 



In items IO-U5 through 10-UT, select from column 
B th.e function of the component in column A. 



A. Components 
10-^5 . Linefinder 
10-U6. Connector 
lO-Uf . Selector 



10- Ul. 



In what operating state should you leave 
the handset if the handset is momenue.ri:y 
not in use? 

1. Switch in "Off" position, batteries 
removed 

2. Switch in "Off" position, batteries 
left in 

3. Switch in "On" position, batteries 
removed 

U. Switch in "On" position, batteries 
left in 



Learning Objective: Explain the opera- 
tion and identify the components of an 
automatic telephone exchange of the type 
used at advanced bases. 



IO-U2. 



IO-U9. 



The switchboard cord circuits of a manual 
telephone system are replaced in the dial 
system by 



I. 



3. 
U. 



a dial mechanism in the subset 
switching mechanisms electromechan- 
ically operated by remote control 
relays in the subset base 
pole-mounted line selectors 



10-50. 



IO-U3. 



Which of the following voltages will^ 
serve as a source voltage for operating 
efficiently the equipment of a step-by- 
step, common-battery, automatic dial 
telephone? 



l8-.volt a-c 
18- volt d-c 
U8-volt a-c 
U8-volt d-c 
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B. Functions, 

1. Extends the trans- 
mitter to the con- 
nector by the first 
digit dialed 

2. Makes the exten- 
sion between the 
transmitter and 
receiver 

3. Finds the calling 
station 

U. Controls the line- 
finder 



10-U8. What factor determines the number of 
finder-connector links in a basic 
finder-connector system? 



1. Number of phones of any type 

2. Number of phones equipped to 
originate calls 

3. capacity for simultaneous calls 

U. Extent of executive cut-in service 

Concerning the impulses to the switching 
mechanism, the number dialed on a tele- 
phone determines their 

1. r.;:inber 

2 . intensity 

3 . duration 
U. rate 

In a 1,000-line system, the dial tone 
indicates that a connection has been 
made from 

1. calling telephone to receiving 
telephone 

2. finder to connector 

3. finder to selector 

U. selector to receiving telephone 



10-51' The procedure pattern of a dial system 
of more t.riHn 10,000 lines is the same 
ai3 that ^..r !i 1,000-Line sy^Jtem, except 
that 

1, two dial tones are heard 

2, an additional selector is necessary 

3, uie n^imber of linef'nders is doubled 
k, one iiet of wipers is used 



Learning Objective: Identify functions 
of the basic components of a crossbar 
sv itching systt^Li. 



IO-5U. The movement of a horizontal and 
vertical bar in a crossbar switch 
closes a set of 

1 . relays 

2. crosspoints 

3. electromagnets 

U. originating registers 

10-5ti. The component in a switching network 
which records the numbers dialed is 
the 

1 . marker 

2. incoming register 

3. orginating register 
U. outgoing sender 



10-52, What component of a crossbar office 
transmits numbers, in special codes, 
that other offices are set up to receive? 

1. Marker 

2. Originating register 

3. Onder 

U, Ihiziibev group frame 

10-53. A telephone line which begins and ends 
in the same central office is called 
a/ an 



10-56. What component of a switching network 
is an electricaJ telephone directing? 

1 . Marker 

2. Incoming register 

3. Originating register 
h. Number group frame 



1. outgoing trunk 

2. incoming trunk 

3. interoffice trunk 
I4, intra-office trunk 
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Assignment 11 



Intororfice Communications Systems; Telephone 
Cable Splicing; Aciministration 



Textbook NAVEDTRA IO636-H: Pages 1+29-^469 



LL'urnin^ Objective: Recognize operating 
principles and installation and trouble- 
shooting procedures of interoffice commu- 
nications equipment. 



11-1. You are installing an intercom system us- 
ing a iruister station with a capacity of 6 
remote speaker-microphone units. If 3 of 
the remote units are made into master sta- 
tions, how many remote speaker-microphone 
units may be installed? 

1. 3 

2. 5 

3. T 

9 

11-2. The pilot light is iluminated on the 

master station of an intercom system when 



II-I4. 



11-3. 



I. 
2. 

3. 



a selector switch is in the ON position 
the talk-listen switch lever is in the 
TALK position 

an annunciator springs outward 
the equipment is turned on 



Under normal operating conditions of an 
intercom system, the master station talk- 
listen switch lever is kept in what posi- 
tion? 

1 . TALK 

2. LISTEN 

3. OFF 
U. IDLE 



11-5. 



11-6. 



11-T. 



When the operator of an interoffice com- 
munications system originates a call 
from the master station to a party at a 
remote station, he puts the switch for 
the remote station in the ON position, 
depresses the talk switch, and speaks 
to the party. 

When an intercom system is installed. No. 
22 to No. 19 twisted pair wire must be 
used for the 

1. voice lines 

2. annunciator lines 

3. voice lines and annunciator lines 

h. voice lines and the annunciator lines 
when the stations are farther than 
U,000 feet apart 

All connections of the master station 
unit of an intercom system should be 
made in or at the 

1. speaJcer microphone 

2. selector panel 

3. junction box 

h. pushbutton terminal block 

When shovild the circuit wiring of an 
intercom system be checked for maximum 
resistance? 

1. Before the wiring is installed 

2. After the wiring is installed, but 
before the connections are made 

3. After the wiring is installed and the 
connections are made 

h. After the system has been in operation 
for approximately 10 hours 
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11-8. The feci operation is used to 

1. dL'tect dirt on t;hc equipment 

2. determine whether moving parts 
move freely 

3. locate broken components 

U. locate overheated components 

ll_9. w>iat is the most common cimse of failure 
at maiiter titations? 

1. Burned-out resistor 

2. Fa^xLty tube 

■ 3. Poorly soldered connection 
h. Shorted transformer 

11-10. Asi;ume that you are moving a defective 
selector Liwitch from an intercom master 
station. What should you do before unsol- 
dering the leads connected to the switch? 

L. ClefUi the solder Joint 

Check the leads for damage 

3. Remove the insulation from the end 
of the leads 

U. Tag the leads 



^ Items 11-12 through 11-lU are based on 
^ the telephone circuit shown in figure 

llA. 

11-12. Assume that the line is grounded between 
points M and K. You sho\ild hear a click 
through your test telephone when you con- 
nect it in series with points 

1. A and C 

2. E and G 

3. I and K 
h. M and 0 



11-13. 



11-1 1+. 



Learning Objective: Recognize techniques 
of maintaining and troubleshooting 
communications systems. 



Assume that the signal lamp at the 
switchboard lights continuously and the 
circuit is noisy. Where do you first 
place your test telephone to trace the 
location of the trouble? 

1. In series with points M and 0 

2. In series with points N and P 

3. Across points 0 and N after discon- 
necting N and P 

h. Across points M and P after discon- 
necting M and 0 

Assume that you are tracing a short in 
the telephone circuit. If you are fol- 
lowing stajidard tracing procedure and 
the short is between points C-E and D-F, 
the first time that you should hear no 
click through your test telephone is 
when you connect it in 



11-li. Overheating and gassing of storage bat- 
tery cells during charging is a common 
indicat -on of 

1. excessive charging current 

2. excessively low specific gravity 

3. simultaneous discharging by internal 
leaJcage currents 

k. poor terminal connections 




Figure llA 



1. series with points M and 0 

2. series with points F and H 

3. series with points D and B 
h, parallel with points A ELnd C 

11-15. You have found that the trouble with an 
inoperative subset circuit is not due to 
a malfunction in the subset itself. 
Where is the best place for you to begin 
testing to locate the trouble? 

1. Base of the subset 

2 . Protector unit 

3. Pole terminal box 

h. Main distribution frame 

11-16, Which of the following components of a 
switchboard require "bnly monthly in- 
spection? 

1. Protector blocks 

2. Shutter latches 

3. Carbon blocks 

k. Relays and capacitors 
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Learning ('bj«.-ct> i : St^lect the t.^-pe of 
telephone cable to be used in a given 
type ol* installation. 



11-22. Assume that a CE2 who is about to boil 
out the insulation where a splice is to 
be made doe^* not have a thermometer 
capable of reading more than 350°F. 
When should ho consider the paraffin hot 
enough to pour over the sheath? 



In items 11-1? through 1-19, match the type of 
installation In column A by selecting from 
column B the type of telephone cable to install. 



A. Types of 

Installation 

11-17. Switchboard 

11-18. Underground in 
condui t 

11-19. Aerial 



B. Types of 
Cable 

1 . Lead-covered 
cable 

2 . Tape-arrnored 
cable 

3. Silk and cotton 
cable 

h . Polyethylene 
cable 



11-23. 



1. When the paraffin forms a slight 
bluish ring at the edge of the pot 

2. When the paraffin forms a dry ring 
on the outside of the pot, about 2 
inches wide at the widest point 

3. V/lien a piece of paper, plunged into 
the paraffin and removed half a 
minute later, comes out brown 

h. When the paraffin begins to form a 
dry ring on the outside of the pot 

What is the advantage of the desiccant 
method over the paraffin boiling-out 
jiethod for removing moisture from the 
insulation in lead-sheathed cable? 

1. No objectionable fumes are produced 

2. The fire hazard is eliminated 

3. It is safer to use on interior 
splicing jobs 

h. Each of the above 



Leaz-ning Objective: Identify principles 
and techniques of splicing lead-sheathed 
cable . 



11-2U. Which of the following factors should 
you consider first when identifying 
conductors ? 



11-20. 



11-21. 



Assume that a CE2 splicing a cable has 
removed the sheath. At what point in 
his procedure should he clean t.he lead 
sleeve and put in on the cable? 

1. After cleaning the ends of the cable 

2. After preparing the sleeve for use 
by squaring up the ends 

3. After removing the insulation from 
the individual wires 

U. After putting the cotton sleeves on 
the individual wires 

^en a telephone cable is to be spliced, 
the first thing to be done is to remove 
a section of sheath from the end of each 
cable. Once the decision on how much of 
the sheath to remove has been made, the 
following steps must be carried out: (A) 
cleaning a U-inch section of the remaining 
sheath, (B) actually splitting and re- 
moving part of the sheath, eind (C) ringing 
the cable at the intended distance from 
the end. In what order are these steps 
taken? 



1. A, C, B 

2. B, A, C 

3. C, B, A 
U. C, A, B 



11-25. 



1. Whether the exposed end of the cable 
faces toward or away from the central 
office 

2. Geometric pattern of the cable groups 

3. Number of twisted pairs in the cable 
h. Problem of locating the tracer pairs 

in the cable 

How are the color-coded groups arranged 
in a cable with 200 pairs? 

1. 6 groups of 25, ^ groups of 8, and 
2 groups of 9 

2. 2 groups of 100 

3. 8 groups of 25 
h. k groups of 50 



11-26. What is the purpose of a tracer pair? 

1. To establish' the point from which 
conductor covint begins 

2. To establish commvinication with a 
helper 

3. To provide for an extra telephone 
outlet when new service is desired 

h. To indicate which pair is to be^ 
spliced first and to provide emer- 
gency communication prior to the 
completion of the splice 
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11-27. Two pairs of wires have been selected 
from a cable, and are to be Joined. 
Which of the following is the best se- 
quence to follow when tying the wires? 

1, Slip on cotton or plastic sleeves; 
twist wires together, and cut to 
proper length 

2, Cut wires to proper length; strip 
insulation; slip on cotton or plastic 
sleeves; twist wires 

3, Strip insulation; slip on cotton or 
plastic sleeves; twist wires; cut to 
length 

1^, Twist all four vires together with 
a half turn; cut to length and strip 
insulation; separate wires and slip 
on plastic or cotton sleeves; twist 
the Joints 

11-28, What should you do after splicing all the 
pairs of conductors and before sliding 
the lead sleeve into place? 

1, Tap around the bundle lightly with a 
mallet, so the lead sleeve will fit 
the bundle properly 

2, Wrap the bundle witn tvo layers of 
dry muslin 

3, Rearrange the spliced conductors so 
they will fit the lead sleeve 

U. Wrap the bundle with a No. l8 wire 



Learning Objective: Point out techniques 
of splicing silk-and-cotton insulated 
cable and polyethylene-insulated cable- 



^ Information for items 11-29 and 11-30, 
^ Assume that destruction caused by a small 
fire in an office building has made it necessary 
to replace a cable head» The textile-insulated 
cable to be used has enameled conductors » 



11-29. When desiccant is not used, what substance 
is used to dry the cable before the silk 
insulation is removed? 

1, Paraffin 

2, Taping oil 

3, Beeswax or a special petroleum wax 
h. Paraffin or beeswax 



11-30. When splicing enamel-coated wires, what 

must you do after removing the insulation 
from all the wires but before doing 
the actual splicing? 

1, Remove the enamel from the exposed 
wires with long-nosed pliers or a 
wire scraper 

2, Coat the wires with stearine to 
soften the enamel, then wipe them 
clean 

3, Remove the enamel from the exposed 
wires by bending each wire at the 
desired point gently enough to crack 
the enamel withou'. breaking the con- 
ductor, and then . liding the enamel 
off 

U, Remove the enamel from the exposed 
wires by applying paraffin to loosen 
it and then sliding the enamel off 

11-31. The subgroups into which you divide a 
basic 25-pair PIC group fcrr laying up 
are referred to as 

1. subpairs 

2. units 

3. strands 
U. cores 

11-32. One particular PIC wire pair group is 
identified with a red and blue binder. 
After removing the plastic sheath and 
the metal shield but before completely 
removing the binder, you must mark the 
wire group with 

1, a tag tied to the group and stamped 

with its pair numbers 
^, one red and one blue insulated wire 

wrapped around the group 
3- strips of the binder 

11-33. AX'ter you have made and soldered a splic 
\u a PIC group you ordinarily cover the 
splice with 

1, friction tape 

2, plastic tape 

3, a fil3.ed plastic sleeve 
h, a wax-impregnated cotton sleeve 
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11-3^. Assume that a 50-pair PIC is being 11-38. 
spliced to another 50-pair PIC. The 
Gpiicc buridieu will be covered with a 
short base enclosure. The probable 
layup of sleeved Joints and the splice 
bundles arrangement will consist of 

1. 2 bundlas of 25 Joints each 

2. 2 bundles of 50 Joints each 

3. 2 bundles of 33 Joints each ajid one 
of 3^ Joints 

U. 2 bundles of 32 Joints each and one 
of 36 Joints 



11-35. A layup of spliced conductors is made 

waterproof and accessible for reopening 
by fitting it with butyl rubber enclosure 



Learning Objective: Identify steps in 
the procedure for splicing plastic- 
sheathed cable to lead-sheathed cable . 



^ Items 11-36 through 11-U2 concern the 
mt ^hod for splicing a plastic-insulated 
cable to a paper-insulated lead-shec*thed cable 
in a straight splice. The »/ires are being 
Jointed inside a building. 



11-39. 



11-1+1. 



In the procedure for casting the plastic 
end seal for a cable splice, when should 
you move the wires back and forth slight- 
ly to aid penetration of the liquid'' 



1. 



3. 



11-36. The lead-sheathed cable and uhe plastic- 
insulated cable are prepared to receive 
the lead sleeve by cleaning the areas 
where the sleeve will Join the cable 
sheaths. This cleaning is done by 

1. scraping U inches of the lead 
sheath and scuffing (with sandpaper) 
T inches of the plastic sheath 

2. scuffing U inches of the lead 
sheath and scraping T inches of the 
plastic sheath 

3. scraping T inches of the lead 
sheath and scuffing U inches of the 
plastic sheath 

U. scuffing T inches of the lead 

sheath and scraping U inches of the 11-142. 
plastic sheath 

11-37. In preparing the lead sleeve selected for 
the splice cover, you clean 

1. the entire sleeve both inside and out 

2. the outside of the sleeve at both 
ends 

3. the inside of the sleeve at both ends 
1*. inside the sleeve at the end that goes 

over the PIC and outside the end that 
goes over the lead-sheathed cable 



While pouring the casting mixture 
into the form 

While moving the casting form up to 
the casting position 
Before preparing the casting mixture 
After one-half of the casting mixture 
has hardened 



The length of the twistel and soldered 
\> • • of the Joint connecting two con- 
is vithin the range of 

7/6 2 inches 

, . 3/1* tL 1 3/1* inches 

3. 1 3 to 1 3/1* inches 

1 -o 2 3/1* inches 

V/hjiL substance is placed in the conductor 

[ilico area Just prior to the first 
wrapping operation? 

1. Oil 

2. Wax 

3. Sealing compound 
1* . Desiccant 

Before soldering, the shield in the PIC 
should connected to the lead sheath 
of the paper-insulat'^d cable by 

1. wrapping it completely around the 
splice area and around the lead 
sheath 

2. bringing it straight across the 
splice area and around the lead 
sheath 

3. wrapping it loosely around the splice 
area and attaching it under the lead 
sheath 

1*. threading it between the wires in the 
splice area and attaching it to the 
lead sheath 

How is the wire cloth wrap secured to 
the plastic sheathing of the PIC? 



1. 

2. 

3. 



1*. 



It is taped on 

It is soldered where the sheath and 
cloth overlap 

It is embedded by softening the 
plastic sheath with a hot soldering 
iron 

It is fastened with epoxy resin and 
sealed with a hot soldering iron 
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■.r :][>iijirif/ p]H:itLc-<'<. VMre-i cable lor 
a Iir.^':^->.u^lai ln::tai i al ion . 



1 



1 I 



•u" itii'i '>;nn"*t.od to th'? r.rTninal block. 

n'^:'it. 'ii-vl'J" F^rovi'leLj c^hleld cuntinulty 
i;i a ii rr-rt-barlal cfihla that har. b'vn 
br'>'ip:i.t '''it or a trerit:h Tor :iF)liclnK/' 

1 . ;-U'T.<il l.-l rjr>n'luctor;i 
bon'iiri^. harni'ij'; 

f'jnlrial block 

..' . Whu'. i:i«"iri;; is u:-** i ^-^^ att/ich bondlnK 
f.'Lr^»'.;:: t-; th'' f/tbl'' :ihi'.-l'i? 

o"' 4:ii-r''';;s i '^n 1 i P 

T., „n::w-r' It'-iri:; I ! throuKh 
• r'-f'T" t- thr :;i'M' lriK pro(V"luP' of t^xt- 
.k I'i K'n*'- i ^ ) . 

>-ir.. \Shn\ ir. 'I'.n.' t" th" \<><>'^" ^-nd:! (jT dlrr-ct- 
bnr'i/1.1 u\t'" iLi'lf'V Iruiiilatiori 1 :i rfmrjvd 



1. rh»*y arN. twhit'Ml toj//*th"r, th'Ti 

In :j(JrJi*r-l'*:JM wlr'* (-(^nnfctorn 
';ii,.y an* i'l'i'*' J if'^'t' IruMilatfrfl wlr" 
.■Ni,fi"ft(jnj , W{:U'h an- thrn rTlm[)'*'l 
Th'^y nr-r pl/irrrl Into :ipJ 1 t-b(Wt 
rr.rjn'-.'torii. which ftni lh»'ti tlKht^nrd 

;i*M'ur»-ly 

ll.JtY. 'i"h'- c.hW'M wln«;i oT .1 1 r*'c t,-hur i 'il nrr 
;;pllcr.l by twhitlMK th^'lr looiw fndu 
t'>K''th'T, ' t'h'*m, InurrtlriK 

lrjt,f. /I ;-,Ml<lrrhriju wirr c'^nnrM-tor , ami 
i.wlr.tInK Int'O pofiitlori. 

W^Un. flU'j ftn- th'- con'lijctr^rii and lifil^'i'l wlrrii 
f,t' (II r-.M I -burial wlr^' »ill«a'Ml arifl tap<vl 
al't'-r ;ipl i f- 1 m«V 

I . 'I'o k'-"p molntiir" out. nf th»' nj»l 

;'. Inaulat'* th" onduct.oru I": oin t,h<' 

iihl'tl'l wlr-'Mi 
{. 'I'm biirnlN^ th'*m !'or po:j 1 1. 1 onl !i« In a 

irioJ'l 



11-1*9. At what point in the procedure for 
splicing direct-burial wire is the 
casting compound prepared and poured 
into a mold? 

1. A^t^'r the conductors and ahi'*ld 
wires are buridled, but before 
they are placed in the mold 

2. After the conductors and shield 
wlro:i are placed in the mold, but 
before the mold ic set into position 

'i. After th^' mold is »et into position 



Learning Objective: Point oct tech- 
niqueii of repairing a lead-aheathed 
cabl«? . 



Jl-^^0. CE2 Grendle is assigned to repair a 
deep narrow crack in an aerial cable. 
The crack extends all the way through 
the Liheath to the insulation. He sets 
up the splicing platform by the fault 
in the cable, wlrebruoheo the nection 
oV nheath to be split, and rubs the 
ruble with otearine where he intendn 
to makf? his cut. In what order does 
he Uf;e his toolf3 as he goes through 
the procedure for opening the sheath? 

J. :5maLl cable utripper blade, large 
cable rjtrlpper blade, sraHll cable 
;itrlpper blade, cable pllern, wooden 
wedgeii 

liarge cable stripper blade, nmali 

cable stripper blade, large cable 

utripper blade, wooden wedgen , 

cable pliers 
^ LJmali cable ntripp'ir blade, large 

Cftbie stripper blade, cable pliers, 

woodfin wedgen 
\\. harge cable ntripper blade, small 

cable fj tripper blade, enable plicrri, 

wooden wedgen 

ll-'^l. When soJdering closed a nefun in it tele- 
phone eable nheath, what should you do 
after the pantern arc? set// 

1. Chvm the nheath with a scoring tool 
Close th(? sheath so the edges of 
the cut are I/'* inch apart 

i, Wlrebrush the se/uii 

Apply stearlne to the portion of the 
iie'un In be fU)ldf;r<Hl 
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11-')?. A piece of pressboard is put into the 1 1.-59. 

eperjinf/ in n spilt l»jad sht-ath to keep 

frorri (l/uiiaK,i rj^ th'r cable while the opening 
ifj being :-.eaL«»-l. 

li-5'j. Which of the following raethodij is recom- 
mended for repairing small ring cuts 
and cracks in lead sheaths? 

J. Wiping with lend 

Winirij;; with liquid solder 
j. Soldering with a copper 

h. Soldering wi * a an acetylene torch II-60. 



The two categories of total labor for 
timekeeping a;id labor-reporting purposes 
are 

1. direct and indirect labor 

2. indirect and overhead labor 

3. productive and overhead labor 
U, productive and direct labor 

Wlien answering items II-60 and 11-f.l, 
refer to textbook figures ih^'j, and 1^-^*. 

How many man-hours were spent in train- 
ing UT2 Johnson's crew on 11 January? 



Learning objective: Identify 3upervii5ory 
reyponfj ibi J it if;L> for personnel manage- 
ment . 



]J-!;^*. W>iich of the following is NOT a duty of 
the crew leader for im interior wiring 
project? 

i. Initiating requirn t ions 

Keeping time curds 
3. Planning work usjj Ignmentjj 
. I nr> tailing conduit 



11-61. 



1. One 

2. Two 

3. Thr^e 
h. Four 

How many man-hours did UT2 Johnson's 
crew contribute to direct labor on 11 
January? 

1. 10 

2. 37 

3. 38 
li. hQ 



Whicii of the following i ji HOT a ntep 
in the work planning process? 



1,1-06. 



1. Utuding piano and specif icationo 
i-'. Determining the r apubil i 1 1 er. of the 
workmen 

J. Entablinhing daily goals 

h. Maintaining an approachable attitude 

The purposfMj of a crew leader 'ji innpec- 
tion are to tr-fich, guide ariti direct. 



ll.-'^Y. A :;iip/»rvi:;or lUiouid keep hln men informed 

on /ill mfittfrrs that affect them pf?rnona]ly. 



Le'arning Ob,)f?ctjve: Edentlfy principle:; 
oi* reqii i fj I M on i ng materlfiln and reporting 
I ab(jr . 



l\-*jH. Th«.» nmnf? arid quantity of a rf;quln 1 tioned 
Item are uhown in which bloekn of NAVnUP 
Form .l.r"^0? 

1 , No. 3, and ^ 

No. 6, 7, and 8 

.i. No. 'J and 10 

h. No. 1:^ and ih 
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Assignment 12 



Bar, ij Klectronic Components arirl C 1 rL-ui ts 
Textbook NAVKDTRA :o636-H'. Pages ^75-505 



L*:nrninf{, Objective; Identify T ' r.talLi 

(>V co'jin^^, or rating resistors, *. di^, 

ai; J chat; :Ac> wiring. 



.L?-I. Wiich of the following components would 

have a mea::;arablo p fleet on the operation 
of an a-c circuit? 

J. . Capac i to r 
inductor 

i. Ren ill tor 

h. Each of the ab(jve 

l?-2. The power ratingr. of wire-wound renis!,f,rr> 
ar*.' urjually rer>tricted to which, if any, 
<.jf the fo I ifjwing? 

1 . 1/3 v^att 
;'. 1/.' watt 
1 watt 

ii. UoiV! of th'.- above 

ir.'-3. V/hat i:> the lowest pf)r>:;ibLe tolr* ranee of 
fi wire-wound re :i:.oor? 

I. I percent 

2 percent 

5 iJercent 

h. 10 percent 

iKt-h. A S,000-ohm composition recistor with a 
tolerance of will measure between 

1. n,SOO ohmii to 5>500 ohms 
?.. H,7S0 ohmci to ^,250 ohms 
3. 5,000 ohmn to 5»500 ohms 



12-5. The fourth color band on a composition 
resistor indicates the 

1. first significant number 

2. second significant number 

3 . multiple er 
h . tolerance 

12-6. The third color band on a composition 
resistor indicates the 

1. first significant number 

2. second significant number 

3. multiplier 
h . tolerance 

12-7. In a fixed mica capacitor, the color code 
on the top row is black, orange and gray 
from left to right, and the bottom row 
is black, red and orange. What is the 
value of capacitance? 

1. 38 pF 

2. 138 pF 

3. 380 pF 
k. 3800 pF 

12-8. A black and yellow lecd of a transfonner 
would indicate 

1. a tapped primary 

2. a tapped secondary 

3. the ground wire 

k. the high voltage side 
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In items 12-9 through 12-12, select from 12-18. 
uwl'omn B the ooLor of the chai:sis wire that 
1g connected to the (:wmp<.;'H'nt'. in colurrm A. 





A. Components 


D . 


Wire Vb/U±uib 


12-9. 


Ground, grounded 


1. 


Red 




element, or return 










2. 


Gray 


12-10. 


Power supply B 








plus 


3. 


Black 


12-11. 


Plate 


U. 


Blue 


12-12. 


A-C power supply 







12-20. 



Learning Objective: Recognize the con- 
struction features and operating prin- ^ 
ciples of vacuum tubes and transistors. 



12-13. Cathodes are made of materials that emit 

electrons rapidly. 12-21. 

12-li». Which of the following is the result 
when the plate of a diode is negative 
with rer,pfjct to the cathode? 

1. Current flow will be from plate to 
cathode 

2. Tube temperature will increase 

3. Tube current will not flow 
h. Tube current will increase 

12-15. How many ways may a cathode be heated? 

12-22. 

1 . One 

2. Two 

3. Three 

h . Four 

12-l6. A tube with two plates and one cathode 
is called a 

i. diode 

2. duodiode 

3. trlode 

U. ductriode 

12-23. 

12-17. A tube with eight pins on its base is 
called a 

* 1. duodiode 

2. triode 

3. duotriode 
h . Octal 



How are tube sockets numbered? 

1. Clockwise froLi t.he key when viewed 
from bottom 

2. Counterclockwise from the key when 
viewed from the bottom 

3. Either 1 or 2 above, depending on 
the tube envelope size 

The heater or filament of a diode can 
be destroyed by 

1. low voltage 

2 . excessive current 

3. low current 

Current flow through a diode produces a 
pulsating direct current which can be 
smoothed out by means of a 

1 . transformer 

2. choke 

3. filter 

h. center-taped coil 

Which of the following substances is 
considered the best conductor of elec- 
tricity? 

1. A substance whose orbiting electrons 
are loosely bound 

2. A substance whose orbiting electrons 
are tightly bound 

3. A substance whose electrical charge 
is zero 

h, A substance whose electrical charge 
is positive 

Which of the following substances is 
considered the her<i insulator of elec- 
tricity? 

1. A substeuice whose orbiting electrons 
are loosely bound 

2. A substance whose orbiting electrons 
are tightly bound 

3. A substance whose electrical charge 
is zero 

h. A substance whose electrical charge 
is positive 

In the atomic theory of electricity, a 
hole is defined an the 

1. degree of impurity in the nucleus 

2. chemical used in making the semi- 
conductor 

3. charge of the nucleus 

U. vacancy left by an escaped electi 
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12-32. 



12-2U. According to atomic theory, how do holes 12-30. 
believe? 

L. They rruv/',^ from riMgative to positivo 
''I'hey riiove from poi:itive to neguti^Ai 
3. Thoy remain stationary 

12-;-5. '^n;it ia the effect of adding arsenic to 
a germanium crystal? 

1. It increases tho. numbtrr of free 
electrons 

2. It decreases the number of free 
electrons 

3. It increases the number of holes 
k. It decreases the number of holes 

12-26. In a P~N Junction diode, the voltage is 
said to bo in the reverse direction 
when 

1, . (;urr(?nt flows freely from positive 12-33. 
negative 

2. .'urrent flows freely from negative 

to positive 
5. negative lead is on the N material 

U. th** positive lead is on the N material 

In answering question 12-27, refer to 

• rigure 1^;-1T in the text. 12-31^ 

12-27. VAiere is the reverse bias connected? 

1. Between emitter and collector 

2. li'^tween emitter and base 

3. Between base and collector 
U. AcrosG th<j A battery 

In answering question 12-28, refer to 

• figur-- L5-1B in the text. 

ly-'/',. vamt is tht^ result of connecting an 

alternating nlgnal to the emitter-base 
June t ion? 

1 . The current through the ernltter-base 

Junction is alternately increased and 12-36. 

decr'eaiied 
2. The current 

Junct, Ion is 

decreased 

1. The signal to the load Is aJterruitciy 
increased or decreased 

U. i')ach oV the above 

i2-;'9. Compared with the e.lectron tube, thr 12-37. 
t.r'ansintor in a /an 

.1 . large /ind bulky unit 

2. easi ly dmnaged component, 
.J. pof)r source of heat 

h. big <!f)riniijfw;r of <?lectrlc power 



What is the identification of the case 
connection in the lower right-hand 
symbol of textbook figure 15-20? 

1. Emitter 

2. Base 

3 . Collector 
k. Ground 

When replacing transistors the repair- 
man should always rely on the shane of 
the replacement to determine r^ar actions 

What is the basic way of connecting a 
t ransistor? 

1. Common or grounded base 

2. Common or grounded emitter 

3. Common or grounded collector 
h. Each of the above 



12-35. 



through the base-collector 
alternately Increased and 



What part makes the triode useful as an 
amplifier? 

1 . control grid 

2. screen grid 

3. suppressor grid 
h, load resistor 

What is the effect of placing a po.oitive 
charge on the control grid of a triode? 

1. Shuts off plate current 

2. Decreases the signal to th? Lube 

3. Increases plate current 
k. Increases cathode bias 

What effect, if any, does varying the 
plate voltage have on the operation of 
a triode? 

1. Causes control grid voltage to vary 

2. Causes plate current to vary 

3. Shuts off plate current 
k. None 

What effect does varying the control - 
grid voltage have on the operfition of 
a triode? 

1. Shuts off i^late current 

2. Shuts off heater current 

3. Causes plate current to vary widely 
U. Causes grid current to vary widely 

Which of the following is NOT conrildered 
a muJ tlelcniont tube? 

] . Tetrode 

2. Pentode 

3. Triode 

h. Each of thcr above 
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12-38. Which of the following conditions is 

true with rcgfird to thf-^ screen grid in 
a tetrodr- tut^'-V 

1. Increases capacitance of the tube 
j. Decreases capacitance of the tube 
3. Caust?s tube oscillations 
ii . ^ui)prf:SseLJ plate current 

i;?-39. '^Tnich of the foliuwirifi; conditiorifj l:; 

true with regard to the suppressor grid 
in a pentrode tube? 

1. Prevents tube oscillations 

2. Is negative with respect to the 
cathode 

3. Is positive with respect to the 
cathode? 

k. Is the same ])Otential as the cathode 

l^-Uo. Bias obtained from a battery or other 
cc;n:;tant power source is known as 

1 . fi xed bias 
.e. :;Mlf-bias 
3. cathfjde bias 
U, grid- leak bias 

What IfJ the function of a grid-lf.'ak 
capaci tor? 

L. To provide /i resonant circuit 
i.*. To leak ofl* excess grid crurrent 
^, To fipiJly Input signal t,o the griti 
U . Ka'.'h oV th'? /thove 

. Which of th'-' following hrrst <ii.-s(:r ihes 
casc/idfv'i /unpl i fi eri'. ? 

1. Am[)llfi''r stagfii that /trf? ronri'-ft^^Mi 
in iJ/tral ) 1 

Amplifier ',tn|//'S th/tt arf (.■orujf'.M^^Mi 
In fierif'.: 

It. Anipl I f 1 f'r':i t,h/it ur." fj/rd-hias 

iP-'t^. \hv\i-v whifdi u\' 'Jif follf.wing f'fuidl t. ions 
W'juid an 1^.-" uplcfl /unpliflrr hr" u-.i''dV 

J. Whf'n vojt.agf mrip i I f 1 fut i on \\\ df-JiIr'''l 

with llttN* or no [jowfM' (jutpnjt 

;\ Wlji-n vojtagf- /ijnpi I f 1 ''fit, 1 on Is d''j:Ir'''il 

•A I \,\\ /I 1 /u'g" [H jWf»r out[*ul, 

Wlif-n poWf)' /u;ipl ) Z'leat, Ifjn Is flrslrwd 

wjt.h llttl'r or- Mo voit./igr- furijd I I'i ''a- 
t iorj 

l| . Wtien tfj'o-r In no \\t*t^i\ \.n rjiiwadr* 



12-1+1+ . Which of the following is an advantage 
of using an impedance-coupled amplifier 
over an RC-coupled amplifier? 

1. Lower supply source required 

2. Smaller loss in power 

3. Better efficiency 
Each of the above 

Whf;r»' an- impeilanc«:-coupleri junpliri''rn 
general iy found? 

1. Last stage power outi)ut 

2 . First stage power input 

3. Intermediate frequency stage 
1+ . Power supply unit 

12-1+6. Which of the following is true regarding 
a transformer-coupled arnpli fierV 

1. Improved frequency is obtained 
?. Higher gain is acquired 
3. Higher output is not gained 
U. Bias voltages are separated between 
stages 

12-1|T. Connecting the plat.e of the driver stage 
to the grid of the driven stage results 
In a/an 

\ . single-sourer: bias Ing 

^. indue tance-coU[jled amplifier 

3. l<C-coU[)led funpli fier 

U. flir'n:tly coupled mriplifier 

i;'-)t8. Which of the IVMlowing is NOT an advan- 
tag'.* of a directly eoup^led amj^llif'-r? 

i. Tti'TT' Is no pharw; distortion 
T' . Thcrr* is no voltage su[j[)ly r'*qulrcd 
■J. Th(?r'r is no loss frequency rw/nponne 
h. Tli*-r''- 1;-. n n'-gllgluWr \A\m' delay 
b'-twe'-n stag'vs 

Which of thr* I'oMfiwlng 1:. an »idvant/ig*' 
ol' .'I i ngl e-so\ir(M' bias i ng? 

1 . \'\\ Imlnat^'S thr ru'^Mi for /i iwpn/'atr 

[jfjwr ;iki[^ply 
;\ l'rovld«':i a biilll-in lir»at,-slnk 
\. I'rovldrii a hlghr-i fjiitjjut / I "i-'J '< 

rn t |(^ 

iq-ovldf'S a hlgh«'r' f r.^jur-rjc;/ r'^'sponru? 

i:'-'>fj, ^f a I'Ni' trans lst,or' wiw. conrie'-t^d /us a 
(■r>mmon i'\r\\u*.c\' with rjo signal \ ^ 

an<) til'' lja:u» /'^♦slst-or wrrv« \.<t njx-n, It 
Won 1 d 

1, (l*'c;r*'asr* t,l;'' mrioij/i*, of forwar'd iM/ui 
iner^'ane thr* dl fl'efWTnv In jjot,f»nt 1 /i I 
\)i*\,\tt'(*i\ \,h*' and emlttrT 

3. (k'(,T'.*a(je hajje-**m 1 1 t'^r current flow 
rjiuiie ail nignal t,o Ije lr)rjt 
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Learn i Ou.] t. i Vf? : Hecogn i ze 
priricipleii and techniques of 
testing electron tubea. 



Prior I'i inj:ertin^/ a tub(? in a t ibi." 
leL:t'.-r, you i3houId ^ 

L. uJ.Iow for LiiilTici^'nt warinup of the 

♦-ho ter.ner 
r'. bo assured that th»' tuDc to b'.' 

tested ii3 defective? 
3. ensure- that controls are set to 

their propor poaition^ 

To protect thf TV-Y/U tube tester from 
damage due to overloads, it is provided 
with a 

I . f U[; e in s e r I e s with the trans f o rme r 
primary 

■J, circuit breaker in series with the 
t rans f orrne r primary 
lamp in series with the transl'ormer 
priniary 

h, fusr- in series with the transformer 
secondary 

WVion a vacuum tube is being teiited with 
the TV-T/^J ^'Ut)e tester and both plates 
of the neon lamp glow, what, If anything, 
ill indie;itf-dV 

i. A normal coriditicyn 

:\ A lihort-cLrcuited tubr; 
U A gassy t uhe 
U, nothing 

When performing a gas test on a vacuum 
tube, you shift switc> from position 
1 to position ?.y and no change occurs 
In the mf,'ter reading. Wh/it, if anything. 
In indicated? 

J.. A normal conditi.on 
?, A shr^rted tube 
\, A gatjsy tube 
U. Nothing 

if a tube ujider t"St, develops noise, 
wi»at cfindltion r:an be fjafHy /isfiumedV 

; . '^'h^ ;r ' d has n por. , v ■ blfis 
'i'h'- Ivor Is tjji.\r, 

;j. A s,.crt exl " ^ f?ri cathode and 
Uf'fi t(? r 

h. An ot en exi.,*.J brrL^eeri catiiode ft.nd 
suppressor grid 
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12-56. What is the purpose of conducting the 
filament activity test on an electron 
tube? 

1. Estimate the remaining useful life 
of the tube 

2. Determine the number of short- 
circuited tube elements, if "-ny 

3. Checl: for the presence o!' ■. leakage 
path between the cat:. \-- " /e and 
he&ter wire 

U, Check for the presen- :' "-/^ in 
the tube envelope 

IV-'/l . To jj('rl'orm an Ico test on a * :-';.'isistor 
using a TS-llOO/U, it Is rn:"-- :-ary to 

1. remove the transistor from the 
ci rcui t 

2. leave the transistor in the circuit 

3. test vith multimeter first 

1^-38. Which of the following is a safe practice 
in testing a transistor with a multi- 
meter? 



1. Remove the tranoistor from the cir- 
cuit 

2. Leave the transistor in the circuit 

3. Ensure meter sensitivity is at least 
10,000 ohms per volt 

h. Ensure meter input resistance is 
at least 5 megohms 

12-59. When teoting tranoistors with a multi- 
meter, you should exercise care to 
ensure that internal voltage docs NOT 
exceed 6 volts . 

l?-60. Which of the following is a safe practice 
in testing a circuit containing tran- 
si storn? 

1. Ghort circuit the transistors 

2. Discharge all capicatoro in the 
test circuit 

3. Use an ohmraeter which paooes more 
than 1 milliampere through the test 
circuit 

U. Use a multimeter with oome impedance 

lP-61. When performing a leakage teat, you 
should replace the transintor if the 
leakage current is lean th/.n or equa.'! 
to the allowable current. 

i?"62. 'I'he transiBtor teat act TS-llOO/U 

eliminates interference from direct 
currents in tranolstor circuito by 

1. shorting all transiotoro 

2. shorting rUl capacitora 

3. teoting with alternating current 
U. utilizing an oucillator 
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A FINAL QUESTION: What did you think of this course? Of the text material used 
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